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PREFACE 


** /^HUCJK ui the triscuiu^matCL the fire wantt mendin’/* 
I can still hear that growwd request being wafted 
through the entrance of a dark and slii^ dug-out, in the 
dead of a dreary, rain-sodden night, ana can still clearly 
see the fttce of the speaker, fiamed in a balaclava helmet 
and dimly illuminated by the &mt struggling glow 
emanating fit>m a battered me backet. 

It is twenty-six years now since I first set eyes upon 
Old Bill, in the days when he and I first lurked together 
in the unique damp and gloom of the trenches beyond 
Plugstreet Wood. Myself a young and inexperienced 
Second Lieutenant. Old Bill a seasoned warrior of infinite 
resource. 

It is a far cry indeed fiom his ** Chuck us the biscuits ” 
to his modem bark of ** Keb, sir ? ” Much of the multi- 
coloured water of life has run under the bridge of time since 
those macabre days of old. 

As the forthcoming story starts, Old Bill, as may be 
surmised fix>m his ejaculation of “ Keb, sir ? ” is now a 
taxi-driver, and what could be more natural than that 
Old Bill should drive a taxi ? One has only to go to any 
one of the ^preat London termini to see a midtitude of the 
clan Old Bui, following the same vocation. 

On the oth^ hand Old Bill might just as easily have been 
many other things, and, to be completely truthful, b, in 
spirit, many other thinn, for when one talks of Old Bill, 
one talks collectively of the vast tribe of Old Bills whose 
members are to be found Cat and wide, who are ageless, 
and who are all possessors of the same nature and spirit, 
with but slight variations. 

There has existed in certain quarters a hallucination that 
I created a character on paper whom I called * Old Bill/ 

II 
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Tliat I evolved a coznic cartoon personality which became 
poplar. 

Tim is fiur firom the truth. It merely fell to me to notice 
the already existing Old Bill, and this was due to a series of 
accidents and painful twists of history over which I had no 
control. The only credit that may belong to me is as a 
noticcr. Old Bill, or rather that period’s xnanifestation of 
him, was sitting there in those trenches of 1914, just as 
other manifestations of him must have appeared in the 
trenches before Sebastopol, or at Agincourt. The spirit of 
the dear, honest old blunderbuss with all his stolid staying 
power, loyalty, and unconscious humour, has run through 
our history, and it is only the earthly manifestation of him 
in the present age that we are now discussing. 

My discovery of our current, and one and only Old Bill, 
in whom rests the spirit of all his predecessors, and of all 
those now like him, was more or less on a level with the 
discovery of Tut-Ank-Amen. 

There he was all the time, but it took Howard Carter 
to notice him. 

The way mummies are supposed to hang around and 
haunt their discoverers is also rather suggestive of what the 
discovery of Old Bill has meant to me. 

As those who have read thus far will be reading the story 
that lies ahead, I think I can do no better in the way of a 

g reface to that story than give here a brief outline of Old 
ill’s life history, touching mainly on those portions of it 
that have run parallel to my own. 

I will start back in those trenches in the War that was 
meant to end all wars, and rapidly draw the graph of 
Old Bill’s life up to this modem and explosive attempt to 
end all Peace. 

Having ‘ noticed ’ Bill, I proceeded to record his walrus- 
like d^ on paper, but it was some considerable time before 
1 realized what I had done. 

Round about February, 1915, when I was still ensconced 
in a mud slot cut across a shell-scarred beet held, I was 
repeatedly being asked by my fellow-gladiators : “ Who is 
that old chap you keep putting in your drawings ? ” 
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Which one ? ” I asked, submitting some stray sketch 
for inspection. 

“ T^t one there. That fcilcr with a walrus moustache.*’ 

I looked at my drawing, and by way of rapidly extricating 
myself firom the conuncLrum, replied : That man ? Oh, 
he’s Old BUI ! ” 

From that moment onwards the depicted character 
became ‘ Old Bill.’ 

This giving to * an airy nothing, a local habitation and a 
name * Ted to the most unexpected and astonishing conse* 
quences. Crowds of assorted soldiers in various parts of 
our front came to be nicknamed ‘ Old Bill.’ As time passed 
I suffered from a plague of individuals who each claimed to 
be the original of the man shown in my drawings. 

There never was one original man from whom I derived 
the characteristics shown in the sketches, yet I once received 
a long and irate letter from a good lady who accused me of 
purloining her husband’s features and not rewarding him 
suitably ! 

When at last in one of my drawings Old Bill came to be 
mixed up in a painful dispute in a sheU-hole, and uttered 
the words : “ Well, if you knows of a better *ole, go to it,” 
a fresh line of peculiarities broke out and have lasted ever 
since. 

In my peculiar career that lies between that first trench at 
Plugstreet and the current intertribal struggle, I have 
covered the North American continent from coast to coast, 
and from north to south, over ten times, have been round 
the world and over most of Europe as well. Wherever 1 
have penetrated (except perhaps down the Volga) I have 
found the fame of Old BUI ahead of me. Houses, hotels, 
and shacks in many a distant town or village, called * The 
Better *01e.’ Men of aU sorts, from Ab^cen to Hong 
Kong and from Shoreditch to San Diego, who have been 
nicknamed Old Bill. This all ought to teach anyone to be 
careful what they notice in a trench. 

Many a time have I tried to retire from drawing pictures 
of Old Bill, and leave the old man to his once recorded 
story. But no, it was not to be. 
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I have been requested through all the years to draw Old 
Bill, even to the extent of having to do so in Japanese 
newspapers. 

As a result of all this it was only to be expected that the 
character would find his way on to the stage, and, as a 
result of that step, enter the world of films. 

The picture ‘ Old Bill & Son ’ shows the most recent 
and modern adventures of the ancient walrus, and we hope 
will give you a further insight into the troubles and trials, 
joys and sorrows, of our old friend in this most fantastic 
and ugly of all wars. He is (as previously stated) discovered 
as a taxi-driver, and as the story ends, the reader can safely 
assume that our hero goes on to becoming a staunch but 
scrounging member of the Home Guard. 

Moreover, this story marks the first introduction to the 
world of Old Bill’s son. Young Bill. A vigorous young 
gentleman with a story of his own to tell, and which from 
time to time does not wholly meet with the approval of his 
gruff but loyal old parent. However, sons will be sons, and 
Old Bill’s offspring is no exception. 

Ian Dalrymple and myself constructed the film scenario in 
which these two disport themselves, and did so during a 
long winter and spring. We finished the literary side of the 
big job just as the long months of static animosity on the 
Western Front were coming to an end and the air was 
beginning to be filled with signs of the noisy lethal argument 
which has now arrived, and increases in volume day by day. 

Our effort might therefore be sub-titled ‘ A Story of the 
Maginot Line Age ’ or ‘ A Yarn of the Months of Waiting.’ 

After many, many weeks of ‘ shooting,’ and escorted 
throughout by many difficulties, the cameras were grinding 
out the last few thousand feet of film as France fell. But 
that’s enough from me. Now for Ian Dalrymple’s inter- 
pretation in narrative form of the film scenario of ‘ Old 
Bill & Son,’ that we evolved together. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, 



CHAPTER ONE 


OLD BILL EXPLAINS THE SITUATION 

W ELL, that was Old Bill during the Great War of 
1914-1918, as he will tell you with a sort of nostalgia 
the happiest years of his life. But all good things come to 
an end, even a War To End All Wars. Peace finally 
broke out in 1919, and from that moment, says Old Bill, 
things went from bad to worse. 

Between the time that the German plenipotentiaries who 
had negotiated the Armistice in November, 1918, descended 
from the railway saloon at Compi^gne, looking as if the 
movement in the compartment had been a bit too much for 
them : and the last exit of President Wilson of the U.S.A. 
from the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles — looking as if 
another sight of the thousands of Lloyd Georges, Clemen- 
ceaus, Orlandos, and the emissaries of the Poles, Czechs, 
Rumanians, Serbs, Slovenes, Slovaks, and the rest, reflected 
from the walls around him, would be too much even for the 
relentless philanthropy of an American citizen : between 
those two incidents some sort of a proposition was being 
constantly canvassed to build a new world. The idea was 
soon dropped, however, owing to lack of support : and it 
was decided to carry on with the old one, with the addition 
of one or two extra parts, such as the League of Nations 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

An unfortunate misunderstanding existed in the minds of 
Old Bill and his fellow-combatants, arising from statements 
of certain influential persons to the Popular Press, that those 
who had been engaged in winning the war were to receive 
Squatters’ Rights in a Land Fit for Heroes to Live In, which, 
it appeared, was being organized somewhere by somebody. 
Under this scheme no further exertions would be required 
of those who were being demobilized, for the rest of their 
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naturals, save a twice-daily walk round the Corner, to :\e 
King’s Head or other place of refreshment, and a weel r 
tram-ride to the Chelsea Football Ground. 

On returning to civil life. Old Bill made immediate a .d 
exhaustive inquiries as to where he might register for the 
project. But even in those rare cases in which he actually 
received an answer, it was, as they say, tantamount to a 
rebuff : and, as the subsequent dialogue was apt to 
deteriorate to the level of sheer controversy, sometimes even 
involving the unsympathetic intervention of the police, 
Old Bill gradually decided to forgo further investigation, 
and to write off the Land Fit for Heroes as a definite Non- 
Starter. 

It thereupon became necessary for him to examine the 
various means of achieving the status of a weekly pay- 
envelope from every possible angle. The objective in 
view was simple — to select the occupation that provided 
the largest possible return for the least practical investment 
of energy. Even if the Land Fit for Heroes was in itself a 
Wash-Out, the idea behind it was undeniably excellent ; 
and therefore a great number of the Situations available — 
such as Bricklayer, Navvy, Stevedore, Meat-Porter, and the 
like — not only were rightly described as being Vacant at 
the moment, but, as far as Old Bill was concerned, would 
continue to merit the epithet. 

It was Maggie who suggested the Taxi — Maggie, Old 
Bill’s Old Dutch, with all the irony at her command. 
Since her Man’s object was evidently to spend the rest of 
his life in a sedentary position (when he was not actually 
recumbent), watching the flood of life swirling around him, 
but passing him by, he’d better make up his mind to do it 
out of her sight. If he was congenitally destined to be an 
obstacle in the path of those who had plenty of means of 
passing the time, and those pressing, he could stop blocking 
the house and divert his attention to an even wider ambition 
of blocking the street. In which case it would be as well 
to provide himself with a legal means of evading the law 
against Obstruction. In short, he might install himself 
on a Cab Rank. 
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Old Bill took this pleasantry as the divine finger of 
lilspiration, pointing the primrose path to a cross between 
Valhalla and Eldorado. Accordingly, he invested the 
cmains of his war-bonus in the down-payment on what 
Ohc Authorities unaccountably described as a Motor 
Hackney Carriage. Maggie was at first alarmed by the 
sensational result of her rhetoric : but comforted herself 
with the thought that at least there was something to show 
for the balance of the bonus, other than empty bottles, 
and that even the aroma of petrol was a welcome change 
firom the fragrance of that liquid with which her husband 
had, until then, been most intimately associated. 

So Old Bill started in to maintain Maggie, Young Bill 
(his four-year-old nipper), and Sally (the infant daughter of 
a pal who had got scuppered on the Somme, whose wife 
had been liquidated in a Zeppelin Raid) on the proceeds 
of his peregrinations round the ancient, imposing, but 
incredibly-planned metropolis of the British Empire, 
London. 

He drove by day and by night, in heat and in cold, 
through drought and drizzle, frost and sludge, high wind 
and airless fumes, in sickness and in health, and more 
particularly in the finest series of suffocating fogs that ever 
maintained the peculiar reputation of our capital city. 
In twenty years he drove accurately and safely, with cour- 
tesy towards his passengers, and unflinching repartee 
towards other cab-drivers, bus conductors, draymen, 
delivery-men, errand boys, traffic constables, and indeed 
whoever else dared to dispute his priority of way or exercise 
of judgment in the conduct of his vehicle. He drove every 
known variety of the species cab-hailer — and some that 
baffled even his growing psychological acumen. He drove 
bountiful but complacent old men to Moorgate : exasperat- 
ing matrons to Oxford Street : indescribable young men to 
Bloomsbury : and unmistakable young maidens to Maida 
Vale. He caught trains by seconds, dentists’ appointments 
by the skin of the patients’ teeth, and he became expert in 
delivering patronizing playgoers to theatres Just in time to 
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make inaudible the stage-butler’s opening lines on the 
telephone. In the discreet folds of his cab, lulled by the 
motion of this travelling arbour, men made love and 
women broke their handiwork : the conscientious toiled 
and sweated at the foundations of a new social order, 
and careerists leaped over them with a laugh : the cheerful 
packed in en route for a new carousal, the cheerless slumped 
back in solitude. In good times, passengers left every 
manner of personal possession behind on the back seats 
from rubies to radiograms : and in crises young men from 
the Foreign Office jettisoned secret treaties and vital 
statistics. A methodical maniac once left a part of a body : 
and a well-meaning, kindly individual suddenly realized 
his limitations and shot himself. 

So, Old Bill drove his cab through the twenty long years 
of the nastiest stretch of Peace the world has ever enjoyed : 
and we come to the jolly month of August, 1939, the eve 
of the realization of Adolf Hitler’s greatest ambition — nay, 
the very corner-stone of his original philosophy — the 
attainment of the greatest possible unhappiness for the 
greatest possible number. Europe stands palpitating on the 
abyss, but fortunately not with fear, because she was merci- 
fully anaesthetized by the very horror of her impending doom. 
The immediate future is clear but incredible. War is 
inevitable, but surely impossible. The problem of Danzig 
is insoluble, but will be solved. 

No one discusses anything but the ‘ Situation,’ least 
of all in a certain cab-shelter in the West End of London. 
This taximen’s rendezvous is owned and operated by one 
Bert, who, as you will remember, was a Great War pal of 
Old Bill’s. You will also remember that the third of those 
modem musketeers was one Alf : or, if you don’t, you 
weren’t alive and will now have the great good fortune to 
meet the famous trio for the first time. When Old Bill 
followed the urge of motor-haulage and Bert heard the call 
of the catering business, Alf strutted bravely into the 
entertainment world, in the magnificent full-dress uniform 
of the Flea-Pit Commissionaire. Now, Bert’s cab-shelter 
had always been more than a coffee-stall, it was a parlia- 
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merit, and had at least two things iii conamon with the 
establishment in Westminster — namely, that no perceptible 
conclusion was ever drawn from the debates that took 
place, and it was the finest club in the world. Bert certainly 
made an admirably impartial Mr. Speaker and the 
standard of oratory was certainly no worse than in the 
better-known place of assembly. 

The cab-shelter had one unusual feature — the telephone 
was located in a box outside it, so that the driver at the 
head of the rank, should he be taking the air, might 
immediately answer and obey. If, as was more usual, he 
was taking some other form of refreshment, the procedure 
was as follows. Attached to the shelter was a piece of 
human jetsam usually described as a Tout, who scraped a 
precarious existence by performing totally unnecessary 
services for his luckier fellows, who were thereby flattered 
into rewarding the little attentions in what manner they 
might best ill-afford. When the telephone-bell rang to 
command a cab, the Tout raised the receiver and banged 
it against a glass trap at the end of the shelter. Bert would 
then pull on a string that raised the trap : seize the receiver 
from the Tout : speak honeyed words therein : thrust the 
receiver back at the Tout, retire again within the shelter : 
release the string, and the trap fell with a crash. So it is 
on the first day of our chronicle. Within the shelter, 
students of international affairs are engaged in debate. 
Without, the ’phone-bell rings. The normal ritual is observed 
and Bert speaks into the mouthpiece, in the ingratiating 
tones of one who has long borne the White Man’s burden — 
in other words, the insufferable condescension of the 
unoccupied womenfolk of the middle classes : 

“ Yes, Madam,” he coos, “ no sooner said than done. 
Madam,” and he hands back the receiver to the Tout 
with a look that releases the repressions of a lifetime. 
Inside the shelter, he calls out to one of the debating drivers : 
“ Cab, George. That old duck from Mulberry Gardens.” 

George is a magnificent specimen of man judged purely 
as an animal, an ex-boxer. Yet he rises with the expression 
of the doomed. “Just my luck,” he groans : and then 
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recovers his manhood sufficiently to give a large imitation 
of his intending passenger’s smallness. “ ‘ You can keep 
the change ’ — ^if you can find it ! ” The witticism raises 
its intended laugh, and George is further fortunate, in that 
the Tout enters at this moment, with an “ Oi — cab ! ” 
George turns rapidly on the next driver on the rota. “ You 
can ’ave the mulberries,” he says maliciously and is off to 
claim for himself the passenger hiring from the rank. 

The debate continues, as they say on the ‘ News ’ : 

“ Suppose Little-ol-Itler do go for Poland, how do we 
stand ? ” asks a stout driver whose complexion is a colourful 
study in Mild and Bitter. 

“ Same as last time, only worse,” growls his companion, 
in whom acidosis seems to have spread from the intestinal 
to the vocal organs. 

“ Worse than that ! ” 

“ Poland’s farther off than Belgium. More foot-slogging 
to do,” is the explanation, embittered by personal 
experience. 

“What d’you say, Bert?” asks the fat man, turning 
anxiously to Monsieur le Patron. 

Bert indicates the open door. “ Here’s the General — 
he knows all the answers,” he grins, and in strides Alf in 
gay Commissionaire’s caparison, answering the ‘ Wotchers ’ 
with a salute worthy of his braid. 

“ Same as usual, Bert.” 

“ What’s your view of the Crisis, Alf? ” 

Alf has been looking forward to this opportunity, and is 
not a man to neglect it. 

“I been studying the situation pretty careful,” he starts, 
his head judiciously on one side : “ Not in the ordinary 
way, mind you, but seeing what’s underneath the bottom, 
as it were. And it’s all due to what we done at Versails.” 
He takes his cup of tea and crosses to a small man who 
appears to be well dug-in behind a sandwich. “ In the 
first place, we given all the small nations the right of self- 
extermination ’ ’ 

“ Fair enough,” ventures the small man. 

“ Ar, so we thought at the time. But it upsets the whole 
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balance of extranomics. You see, in international trade 
every country's exports 'as to exceed their imports and 
vicey versey — which they couldn't, owing to the Totalisator 
Nations forming a Naxis and the Democritical Governments 
a Nontont — which means War ” 

But nobody listens any further, for the great Expert on 
Affairs has entered in person, radiating an aura of cheerful 
omniscience, and automatically absorbs all attention. 
“ ’Elio ! ” he chuckles, “ Alf back on the Egg Box ? ” 
Needless to say, it is Old Bill. 

“ Says there’s going to be a war,” complains the Stout 
Man against Alf. 

“ Him ? ” snorts Old Bill, contemptuously jerking at 
Alf’s epaulettes. “ He’s got to have a war to suit them 
clothes. Same as usual, Bert ” 

Old Bill is not one of your public speakers who, in default 
of having anything substantial to communicate, relies 
entirely on suspense value for the maintenance of his 
reputation. He doesn’t engage in a lengthy preamble to 
excite the interest of his audience, with no intention of 
ever reaching the proposition. He scorns to lead you up the 
garden path, only to bang the front door in your face : 
he starts right in at the gate and believes in giving his 
public what they want before they even know they want 
it. So, on this occasion, knowing that a pronouncement is 
expected of him, he favours them at once with the result of 
his most recent reflections, which have been on the Nazi 
Doctrine of Lebensraum, or Living-room. 

“ If you wants my opinion, what’s knocking everything 
cock-eyed’s this Lebbcnsrum.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

Old Bill falters, not having expected this development. 
“ What ? You don’t know what Lebbcnsrum is ? ” He 
searches feverishly for a synonym : but being a bit vague 
himself as to the meaning of the word for which he requires 
a parallel, he has to fall back on fantasy. “ Well . . . 
you’ve heard of rum ? ” 

This is too much for the Stout Man, who feels as if some 
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aspersion had been made on his familiarity with the Fact 
of Life, “ /^um ? ” he roars. 

“ You know/* says Bill, forced to stand by his g^ns. 
‘‘ The stuff what’s issued to Private Soldiers and sometimes 
they get it per’aps.” 

‘‘ Sergeant’s Tea,” elaborates somebody. 

“ That’s right,” Bill readily agrees : “ Well, Lehhens- 
rum’s same sort of idea — something everybody wants, but 
you can’t get enough of. You see,” he continues, with 
returning confidence, not to say eloquence, “ there’s only 
just so much Lebbensrum to go round. And them as has 
got most of it wants as much more as they can get so that 
the poor blokes that ain’t got none . . . shan’t get enough 
to make them think they can have any at all — see ? ” 

A moment of blank silence — and then, from behind the 
armour of his sandwich, the small man ventures “ S ’right.” 
It had been touch-and-go about that last sentence for Old 
Bill, but having successfully emerged, the rest of the way 
was clear. 

“ Now, the best way to get more of this ’ere Lebbens- 
rum’s to scrounge it ” 

“ Comes easy to you then. Bill,” rudely interpolates Alf, 
still sore about the egg-box. Old Bill crushes him with a 
look, and continues. 

“Just like pinching a seat at a Football Match. You 
gets it first, then waits for somebody to try and push you 
out of it.” 

“ What’s to stop that ? ” 

“ You build a wall round you,” explains Bill kindly, 
but charitably. 

“ What for ? ” 

“ To keep out a Blytzkrieg.” 

“ Don’t it keep your own Blytzkrieg in ? ” asks Alf, 
determined to avenge that egg-box. 

“ Don’t talk silly,” sneers Old Bill. “ You can ’ave a 
’ole in your wall, can’t you, and let your Blytzkrieg out 
by the ’ole ? ” 

“ S’right,” comments the small man. 

Old Bill suddenly jumps into action. “ Look, I’ll show 
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you,” and with enormous activity and the ingenious use of 
most of the table utensils and a good half of the comestibles, 
he does. “ S ’posing this *ere’s the Magneto Line,” he 
starts, arranging the condiments, That's the French Wall, 
see ? Now, opposyte, the Jerries have knocked up a wall 

of their own — the Sickfiitz Line, ’ere ” and he sets 

down a foot-and-a-half of luncheon sausage. “ Now, ’ere’s 
the Rhine ” — (somebody’s cup of tea) — “ ’Olland ” — (a 
slab of cheese) — “ Belgium ” — (a beetroot) — “ France . . 

Old Bill is at a loss for France. But Bert is a connoisseur 
of the fair sex, and the shelter is liberally decorated with the 
likenesses of languorous blondes and pert bnmettes. Alf 
takes down one of the latter and hands it to Bill. “ ’Ow’s 
this ? ” Old Bill snatches the picture rudely and stands it 
end up in the butter. 

“ ’Ere I ” protests Bert. 

“ Now Switzerland’s down ’ere,” ruthlessly continues the 

lecturer. “ — ^where’s the Alps ? Here’s the Alps ” 

and he snatches up a couple of the small man’s sandwiches 
— “ Blimey, they’re ’ard enough,” he adds with a meaning 
glance at the caterer. Then he takes up the bread-knife 
and strikes a militant attitude, facing his formidable recon- 
struction of the Maginot Line. “I’m General von Kettle, 
in charge of a walloping great German army — and what 
do I do ? What with the Magneto Line sparking away in 
front, and me rear on the Sickfritz” (he subsides on 
the sausage) “I slice me way through ’Olland — put 
Belgium down for nine — roll back the Magneto Line 
and . . 

He stares in consternation at the small man who has 
taken advantage of the general preoccupation to retrieve 
and start consuming one of the sandwiches. “ Darned if 
he ain’t eaten the blinking Alps,” protests Our Military 
Correspondent. 

Subsequent events, alas, have proved that Old Bill’s 
assessment of the military strategy of the foe was only too 
acute. Had he been in charge at the Meuse, maybe that 
most shattering blow might have been averted. But now his 
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audience is laughing at his discomfiture, as he seeks refuge 
in his glass of beer, and, for once, is unsatisfied by his 
exposition. 

“ Wot we wants to know,” says Acidosis fiercely, “ is — 
is there going to be a blinking war or not ? ” 

“ No,” growls Old Bill doggedly, for all his inner doubt : 
“ And for why ? Because the Umbrella is Mightier than the 
Sword.” He joins himself in the ensuing laughter, gratified 
by his own witticism. For the moment, he is happy, on top 
of the world : and then his face falls. The Tout has entered 
and has whispered in his ear : 

“ Yer wanted outside, Mr. Busby. ’Tain’t a Fare — it’s 
your son.” 

Young Bill ! Last time we mentioned him, he was four 
years old. Now, he’s twenty-four — twenty-four years’ 
load, moreover, on his dad’s self-respect. For we cannot 
conceal the fact that the boy has been a terrible disappoint- 
ment, and he can guess only too well the reason for his 
present visit. He strides out of the cab-shelter, and his 
friends exchange glances. 

If our readers have been distressed by the news that 
Young Bill is a rotter — (if indeed any news can any longer 
depress them) — we are glad to be able to relieve their 
anxiety a little. If Young Bill is a rotter, he doesn’t look it. 
Bumptious he may be in dress and bearing, but his body, 
though small, is well-proportioned and wiry, his com- 
plexion is fresh, and his features are fine, and his expression 
without guile. You or I, at first sight, would be glad to have 
sired or dam-ed him : but Old Bill’s is a different damning. 
His standard is higher than ours and his ideal is stability : 
and one has to admit a lack of that quality at the moment in 
the restlessly buoyant young man who is at present hacking 
rudely at the tyres of his old man’s taxi. 

Old Bill, bearing down the cab-rank, heaves to with 
indignation. “ Na then, that’s my cab,” he bellows. 

Young Bill swings round. ‘‘ Hullo, Dad, how’s yourself? ” 
he asks, with imusual solicitude : but Old Bill is not to be 
deceived 
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“ You couldn’t have come inside to ask after my health ? ” 
he grumbles with sarcasm. 

“ Me — in there ? ” asks his son, pointing towards the 
shelter with assumed humility. 

“ Not good enough for you ? ” 

“ Well — I can’t blow into your sort of private club,” 
protests Young Innocence. 

“ Come orf it — you didn’t want me pals to hear you’ve 
got the sack again.” 

“ Who’s got the sack ! ” 

“ Don’t kid me ! ” 

“ Is it my fault if the firm goes up the spout ? ” asks Son, 
indignantly, with a liberal use of gestures. 

“ If the Bank of England took you on, you’d send that 
up the spout,” growls Outraged Parent. 

“ Oh, I would ? ” (stalling for time). 

“ Yes, you would ” (awaiting the next gambit). “ Nice 
kind of a son I drew out of the bag.” 

“ Well, wot did you expect ? A ’orse for the Grand 
National ? ” 

Old Bill swells. ‘‘ Now look ’ere ” 

“ Move up, Bill,” requests the next driver on the rank. 
The front cab has been commissioned, and all must move 
up a place. 

Old Bill abandons his intended monologue, and, plant- 
ing his shoulders against the cab with the technique 
peculiar to the London drivers, starts to shove the heavy 
and antiquated vehicle backwards along the rank. “ Never 
stick to anything, you don’t,” he gasps as he shoves. Young 
Bill amiably watching and following. “ You make me sick. 
Look at me — been in this job for darn nearly twenty year.” 

“ Yes, and look at you now, doing the Volga Boatman,” 
observes his son, inspired but indiscreet. Old Bill swings 
to his feet. 

“ At least I’m me own boss ! ” he snarls. “ You wouldn’t 
understand, it makes me proud to have me own cab under 
me.” 

“ Blimey, it’ll die under you,” observes his son, banging 
away at a loose part, “ if you don’t turn it in soon.” 
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“ Oh, will it ! ” (searching for an adequate reply to 
such treason). 

“ Look at it ! ” invites Young Bill, with a further demon- 
stration of dilapidation (the two Latin words being pur- 
posely and skilfully used to suggest the sound of old iron 
rattling). 

Old Bill nearly explodes, ‘‘ You leave it alone, will 
you ? ” he bawls. “ Whose fault is it if I can’t get a new 
cab ” 

“ Search me — your brewer ? ” 

“ Yours, you threepenny toff. Always tiding you over.” 

“ Who is ? ” (realizing the justice of the remark). 

“ I am ! ” (realizing that perhaps there have been 
extenuating circumstances). “ And between jobs you never 
get.” 

“ Oh, really ? ” asks his son with triumph. “ Well, as a 
matter of fact. I’ve got a job.” 

“ What in ? The Beauty Chorus ? ” 

“ Very funny. It’s a darned good job, too. Managing 
a Fun Fair up North. Only . . .” And now he’s come to 
the point : and Old Bill knew all along what the point 
would be, but he’s made up his mind this time to defeat the 
attack. 

“ Only what ? ” he asks ominously. 

“ Well, as a matter of fact . . . I’m stuck for a couple 
of quid for the journey.” 

Again Old Bill swells. “ Now, look ’ere ” 

“ Move up. Bill,” asks the next driver, and again Old 
Bill subsides with exasperation. 

He is about to resume the Volga Boatman stance, when 
he catches his son’s eye, and is humiliated. “ ’Ere, suppos- 
ing you do it ?” he commands. 

“ Wot, me push the t/iing ? ” asks his son, appalled, and 
remembering his elegant gent’s suiting, the East End’s 
Notion of a West End cut. However, it is diplomatic to 
comply and he leans against the cab with condescending 
ease. 

“ Don’t strain yourself. Son,” suggests his dad. 

As a matter of fact he doesn’t have to. The poise may be 
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that of the effete lounge lizard, but the secret force behind it 
must be that of the young lion. The cab sails easily into 
place and Young Bill returns to the attack. 

“ Come on, Dad — be a sport. Cough it up — I need the 
dough badly.” 

“ Lend you two quid ? Not me. IVe ’ad the vacuum 
cleaner through me pockets often enough. Blimey, what 
a muck you’ve made of the name of William ! ” 

Young Bill straightens up, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“ Oh, well . . . suppose I’ll have to ask Mum then,” he 
concludes, and starts away down the cab-rank. Old Bill 
is after him in a flash and detains him. 

“ Oh no, you don’t.” (How do I get over this one ?) 

“ Oh yes, I do.” (I don’t want to, and I hope the bluff 
works.) 

“Just you try it.” (Let’s see if it’s bluff.) 

“ What else can I try ? ” (Blimey, it isn’t going to come 
off.) 

“ Work.’; 

“ I’m flying to work. But if you won’t ’elp me. I’ve got to 
get the job somehow.” 

With a last, desperate attempt at blackmail, he starts 
away again. Old Bill grabs him. “ ’Ere, where are you 
goin’ ? ” 

“ ’Ome.” 

“ Then I’m coming with you,” and he forces his son 
towards the cab. Desperate events need desperate remedies. 

“ Even if it means a rearguard action with your mother. 
And none of your getting in your stuff first, so that I’m 
sunk before we get there.” He opens the door of the 
cab. 

“ Get in and I’ll drive you,” he commands. 

His son strikes an attitude. “ The Ritz, William, and 
step on it ! ” and he nimbly mounts the chariot. 

Old Bill stands for an instant, shaking with indignation : 
then slams the door and pops his head through the window. 
He himself would admit that his Parthian shot lacks the 
decisive force and aim that spells finality and leaves 
satisfaction on the palate. 
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“And don’t get chucking cigarette-ends all over the 
floor.” 

Young BiJJ merely giggles : and his dad’s face disappears 
from the window, while the shaking of the cab indicates 
that a proud man is venting his proper indignation on the 
starting-handle of an internal combustion engine to which 
the word compression is a stranger. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BLYTZKRIEG CHEZ BUSBY 

O LD BILL and Maggie had spent most of their married 
life in one of a long row of identical erections that one 
presumed were human dwellings, if only because no con- 
tractor would have dared to carry hideousness to such a 
remarkable pitch of perfection in any other cause. While 
evidently unaware of the existence of the profession of 
architecture, it must yet be conceded that the builder 
had been possessed of a certain morbid fancy, judging from 
the colour and pattern of the brickwork. We are saved 
from a detailed description of this nasty residence, in which 
the Busbys spent many a happy year of domestic wrangling, 
owing to a unique incident that occurred not long before 
the opening of our story. In short, the Busbys moved 
house. Maggie and Young Bill, suffering from a simul- 
taneous attack of romanticism, had conspired together (as 
they were apt to do), staged a sudden putsch^ and whisked 
the household appointments, including Old Bill and Sally, 
off to a less lugubrious habitation on a Council Estate. 
The new house had little style and less accommodation : 
but all credit must be given to the Committee responsible 
for the new dwellings, in that they provided an unexpected 
example of a Public Body being animated by a semblance of 
Public Spirit. 

Old Bill had stared aghast at the suggested move. You 
might as well have proposed to Mr. Standfast to take to 
his heels before a foe. His natural antipathy to any form 
of change in his daily circumstances had no doubt been 
accentuated by his experience of trench- warfare, when the 
enemy knew better than to insinuate that he should occupy 
an alternative hole in the ground, slightly nearer to the 
Channel^ JJe absolutely refused to go. Maggie replied, 
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move he should : Old Bill repeated that he wouldn’t. 
So he moved. And so to resume. 

Outside the Busby home, the ‘ Situation ’ continued to 
deteriorate — and so it did, inside, crisis continues : 

PEACE HOPES FADING : ARMED CONFLICT INEVITABLE : and 
TENSION WORST YET, shrickcd thc PostcFs .* and their 
nerve-racking ejaculations applied equally well to the 
progress of events at Old Bill’s. It was the same old 
problem, the failure of Young Bill to acquire a footing in 
a suitable occupation. It is near lunch-time, or rather 
dinner, on a certain historic Friday : and the disposition 
of the members of the household is precisely what you might 
expect. The womenfolk are bustling about, preparing the 
meal : the menfolk are reclining — Old Bill in the ample 
recess of his private-particular arm-chair : and Young Bill 
with his feet on the mantelpiece and his fingers on the keys 
of a piano-accordeon. The latter is Old Bill’s noire. 
His hatred of the blue and jammy sounds emitted by the 
instrument amounts to a ‘ complex.’ He bitterly resents 
every pleat in its collapsible diaphragm. 

The family, as usual, is in mid-argument. “ Nag, nag, 
nag, at your own son,” complains Maggie, blowing in 
from the kitchenette : “ you might think he’d done 

something.” 

“ Not if you knows him, you wouldn’t,” sighs Old Bill, 
looking up from his paper. “ Never done nothing since 
he was born.” 

“ What do you do, comes to that,” demands the fond 
mother, savagely protecting her young, “ but drive your- 
self round Leicester Square, morning, noon, and night, 
gawping at them blondes ? ” 

“ You naughty old man ! ” admonishes Young Bill, and 
Old Bill is doubly shocked by this monstrous aspersion on 
the utility of his profession and his own code of conduct. 

“ You keep out of this ! ” he roars at his son. 

“ Blimey, who’s the row about ? ” asks the boy, with 
bland innocence. 

Meanwhile, the Piano Accordion maintains an irrelevant 
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“ It isn’t for want of trying, he’s out of work,” continues 
Maggie, proceeding with the Inquest. ” He’s tried enough 

“^^^^Not enough for him,” counters her Old Man. ” He 
runs through four a month.” 

“ Five, one month,” Sally reminds them, sweeping up 
a soiled tumbler from the mantelshelf, and draws the fire 
towards herself. In the first place, she is apt to support Old 
Bill, in a tight corner, in view of all he’s done for her in 
liquidating his promise to the dying Ginger Martyn, her 
father. In the second place, if there was one thing in the 
world Young Bill couldn’t ‘ take,’ it w^as a critical remark 
from Sally. He didn’t know why, though she did, but had 
never been successful in communicating her knowledge by 
any method dictated by decency. Young Bill and Sal had 
been as brother and sister, and his general success with girls 
had prevented him from realizing that familiarity can breed 
admiration. Sal was a decent kid, in his eyes, and no end 
useful for running his errands : she could rag and scrap, 
too, and was fun. But if such contact with her had ever 
suggested to him that a different kind of embrace would 
be pleasing, he had never given her the smallest hint of it : 
and so she had to bide her time and hope. 

The third element in the family relationships was the 
attitude of Maggie to her foster-child. She was fond of 
Sally, and Sally loved her : but women are women, and 
somehow Sally and she were usually on different sides, at 
least superficially, in the disputes. So that now Maggie 
turned her attention from Old Bill to his ally. 

“ None of your sauce ! ” she called. 

“ I should say not,” agreed Young Bill. 

“You leave her alone ! barked his father. 

“ She can hold her tongue ! ” snapped Maggie. 

“ Ah, and she can hold her job,” rejoined Old Bill, 
with a victorious side-glance at his son. 

Woo, moo, moo, the accordion was remarking. Old 
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Bill flinched, and then started, as a loud knock came at 
the outside door. “ Oh, dear, whatever’s that ? ” wailed 
Maggie, veering out into the little hall. 

“ I’ve got to find my feet, haven’t I ? ” asked Young Bill, 
condescending for the first time to contribute to the main 
topic. 

“ Look on the mantelpiece,” suggested his father. 

“ Yours’d be up there if it wasn’t for the Albert ’All,” 
rejoined his son, rudely prodding his father on the dome 
that graphically proclaimed his abdomen. 

“ You’ve got a nerve ! ” said Sally. 

“ Quiet, Garbo ! ” 

Old Bill shot to his feet and rounded on his son, covering 
him with the stem of his pipe like a pistol. “ I’m going to 
speak me mind ” he started. 

“ Well, that won’t take long,” remarked Young Bill 
confidently. 

“ First — you can cut out this wise-cracking stuff ” 

For the moment, he was unable to deliver the rest of 
his four Points for Peace, owing to a series of sonorous, 
metallic sounds from the hall followed by the indignant 
re-entry of Maggie. 

“ Where d’you want this ! ” she demanded in a resentful 
and accusing voice, as if Old Bill had been ordering some 
secret and preposterous merchandise. 

“ Want wot ? ” asked Old Bill apprehensively. He knew 
that he must be innocent, yet he had that sickening feeling 
of guilt. Maggie did that to you. 

“ This ’ere,” remarked a strange voice, and a railway 
delivery-man entered, supporting a large and unusually 
shaped slice of corrugated iron. Most of it was straight, 
but it was curved at the top, and the man grounded it, 
as if he were ‘ ordering ’ an improbable kind of ‘ arm.’ 
“ Strike me pink,” observed Young Bill, turning in his 
chair, and his feet for the first time deserting the 
mantelpiece. 

Old Bill advanced and stared in amazement at the 
remarkable sheet of tin. “ Wot is it ?” he inquired. 
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“ Air Raid Shelter,” replied the van-man wearily, 
having answered the same question so very many times 
before. 

“ Where’s the shelter part ? ” asked Old Bill, suspiciously, 
gaping at this inadequate protection from above. 

“ There’s more of it, mate,” sighed the van-man. Indeed 
there was — another ten sections on the dray outside, and 
all to be carted into the house. 

“ I never ordered it,” said Old Bill and imagined the 
incident closed. 

“ It’s the Government’s,” said the man. 

A fearful thought entered Old Bill’s mind. “ Are they 
coming here ? ” he asked. 

“ No, no, it’s a present,” said the man, with the patience 
of the prophet. Then added, as if it explained the matter, 
“ It’s corrugated steel.” 

“ Oh, I can’t help that,” said Old Bill. 

They seemed to have reached an impasse, and then Old 
Bill’s impulse always to help a chap out of a tight corner 
asserted itself. “ What do I do with it ? ” he asked, thus 
accepting responsibility. 

“ Sit under it,” succinctly replied the van-man. 

Old Bill stared blankly, then shelved the matter. “ Oh, 
put it out the Back,” he ordered. 

As the man started to comply. Old Bill resumed the 
dictation of the peace-terms. Grappling with the rebellious 
bellows of the piano-accordeon, he shoved it in his son’s 
face. “ Second, you can throw away this corrugated 
raspberry-blowing machine of yours ” 

But again came an interruption, as the van-man’s mate 
stormed through the room with the second section of the 
shelter, and Maggie zoomed towards her mate. “ I can’t 
have me Back like a break-up yard ! ” she cried. 

Old Bill turned to her with emotion. “ Where else do 
we put it ? ” 

“ Out the Front.” 

“ Don’t be silly,” he entreated her compassionately : 
“ they always bomb you at the back of the ’ouse, not the 
front,” and continued desperately with the Four Points, 
c 
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to Young Bill. ‘‘ Third, you can stop swanking around in 
front of every skirt you meet ! ” 

This demand had rather an unexpected effect. Sally 
suddenly rounded on her ally : and Maggie thereupon, 
to her bewilderment, found herself in support of her : and 
altogether the alignment of the forces became as confusing 
as if Ribbentrop were one of the High Contracting Parties 
— thus : 

“ Who does ? demanded Young Bill (secretly realizing 
some justification for the charge). 

“ You do ! repeated Old Bill (it’s none of my business, 
but I got to say something to the boy sometime or other, 
and now it’s come up I may as well go through with it) . 

“ Oh, no, he doesn’t I ” fiercely from Sally. 

“ That’s all you know,” from Old Bill, taken aback by 
the cross-fire. 

“ Turning on her now,” from Maggie, determined to 
muscle in somewhere. 

“ And about time, too,” from Young Bill. 

“ Don’t you contradict me ! ” angrily, but vaguely 
from Maggie, not quite following the drift of the new 
dissension. 

“ And Fourth ” shouted Old Bill, with a valiant 

effort to conclude the matter : but the van-men crashed 
through with their burdens, and he had to plead with them : 
“ Mind the walls, will yer ? ” 

“ And Fourth ” he resumed, and {positively snapped 

out his last sine qua non : you go back in the Army ! ” 

Dead silence : and then the accordeon slipped to the 
floor with a groan : and Young Bill rose to his feet and 
faced his father. 

“ Say that again.” 

Old Bill said it again. 

“ Me ? ” 

“ Yus— you.” 

Young Bill looked at Sally. 

“ You were doing pretty good there. Bill,” she said, to 
ease the situation. 

“ You shut your face.” 
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He took off his hat, which somehow usually got left on 
his head, in any surroundings, and crossed to his mother. 

“ What d’you think of the Army, Mum ? ” 

“ Oh, I ’ate the beastly things,” said Maggie, in embar- 
rassment : “ but it did seem to suit you.” 

Young Bill stared at her, and she looked away. The 
unflinching ally had flinched and Young Bill was properly 
flummoxed. He looked again at Sally, but there was only 
pleading there, for him to accept the situation. So he 
turned again to his father and, back to the wall, hit out 
with unusual ferocity. 

“ With all these wars around the corner,” Old Bill was 
saying, “ he ought to be breaking through the barrack 
gates, with all of us trying to hold him back.” 

“ Now you get this, Dad,” his son began quietly : “I 
wouldn’t go back in the Army, not if they went on their 
bended knees and made me a Sergeant. And if anyone’s 
fat-headed enough to start a blinking stupid war in these 
days, he can count me out of it.” 

Old Bill could scarcely believe his ears. “ Wot, you 
wouldn’t fight if there was a war ? ” 

“ No I wouldn’t,” repeated Young Bill, conscious of 
the sensation he was causing, and therefore all the more 
emphatic. 

Old Bill indicated Sally, shaking. “ And you say that in 
front of her wot lost her father in the last war ? ” 

Young Bill refused to consider this attack. “ Look,” he 
said, “I’m not going to get taken in the way you were. 
Wasting the best years of your life sitting in the mud. And 
for what ? ” 

“ Well, wot ? ” gasped Old Bill. 

“To spend the rest of your life driving in it. In a rotten 
old perambulator they made you sweat blood to buy, just 
managing to scrape the ghost of a living, by the tips you’re 
able to scrounge — and as far as I’m concerned ” 

He didn’t get any further and for one terrible moment 
the women thought Old Bill was going to strike him. He 
stood there, white-faced, his arm raised, shuddering as he 
struggled to control himself. Then the van-men strode 
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through the room again on their way out into the street 
and provided a merciful diversion. Old Bill glared at them 
and followed them out of the room, seeking some recipient 
of his wrath. 

Maggie and Sally turned gravely to Young Bill. “ You 
shouldn’t have said that,” said his mother. Young Bill 
hadn’t meant to : he’d got carried away by the strain of 
the past years. Like the rest of his generation, he seemed 
to have sucked in the futility of war with his mother’s milk — 
like the rest of his generation that is to say, alas, in only 
certain countries. It wasn’t his habit to engage in sombre 
debates about international problems : he had never before 
actually stated openly his views about war. The last thing 
he would do would be to discuss anything more weighty than 
comparative versions of the ‘ Lambeth Walk.’ But for 
all his apparent indifference to the unfrivolous, towards 
most of the fundamentals that men discuss, he had a 
spontaneous attitude. He didn’t have to argue about 
them : he knew. And one of these things was war. But 
he hadn’t meant to hurt his father : he hadn’t meant 
what he said against his father : and he said so, troubled. 

Outside, Old Bill picked his way between the steel sections 
deposited over his path and flower-bed, and overtook the 
man, as he lifted a small bag off his dray. “ ’Ere ! ’Ow 
much more is there of this corrugated owdyerdo ? ” he 
fumed. 

“ That’s the lot,” replied the van-man shortly, “ and 
you can take the rest in yourself” — and he dropped the 
bag into Old Bill’s hand. 

The bag was heavy and it rattled. “ Wot’s this ? ” 
asked Old Bill. 

“ Nuts,” replied the van-man, accurately but rudely, 
and held out his book for the recipient’s signature. 

Old Bill glared at him, then took the pencil and started 
to write. 

Down the street came a newsboy, calling the lunch edition 
of an evening paper. As he approached them, the two men 
began to hear what he shouted, and they looked up sharply. 
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They made no other movement, and if they’d wished to, 
they’d have been unable. For the moment they weren’t 
men but four ears serving two intelligences : because, 
what the boy was calling was the Nazi invasion of Poland. 

The boy passed along the pavement behind them without 
even pausing to try them with a paper. As the two men 
were just ears, he was a voice : a bad thing was being done, 
and decent men were staggered. You tried to reject it, 
to rationalize, but you couldn’t, you were caught. Hundreds 
of millions of human beings suddenly stood still, shocked, 
because the ultimate crime had been committed against 
folk of whom they knew nothing and normally cared less. 
By which reaction they showed that they were civilized : 
and that the strutting hordes of the ‘ superior race ’ were 
not. The greatest conqueror by arms of history differs in 
no way from the meanest criminal, save in the contemptible 
quality of cleverness. In a community where men go 
unarmed, believing in good faith and decency, the armed 
gangster achieves a temporary domination, because he’s 
a gangster. Conquest is easy when the majority have 
renounced it, believing that it is futile. You cannot throw 
up a better social order by bomb-blasts : you cannot spread 
a new economic system with a flame-thrower. The dis- 
cordant voices of mankind can never modulate into unison 
with the shrieks of children shattered by machine-guns. 
It is easier to shake civilization than to steady it : and what 
is omnipotence in face of a single child whose mind you 
have warped with terror ? That is the legacy of the tyrant : 
for the rest, the conqueror of to-day is the cuspidor of 
to-morrow. Napoleon is a brandy, mostly bogus at that : 
Caesar is somebody’s pampered mongrel dog : Alexander, 
to the modern masses, ow^es his fame to a Ragtime Band : 
so, in the years to come, the name of Hitler may well 
convey nothing more body-destroying than a soft cream 
bun. 

Old Bill stared after the new^sboy till the sight and sound 
of him faded. Then he turned back to the van-man and 
the look they exchanged was their comment. Then 
suddenly Old Bill handed back the book and pencil, darted 
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into the garden, paused to drop the sack of nuts and made 
off into the house. 

Maggie turned from the window as he rushed into the 
room, stopping to compare his turnip with the marble on 
the mantelpiece. “ What’s the matter now ? ” she snapped, 
irritable from foreboding. 

“ They’ve done it ! ” he stammered. “ They’ve gone 
into Poland ! ” and he rushed to the radio-set. It was one 
o’clock, and the News was waiting pat. Young Bill slid 
towards the speaker and deftly adjusted the tuning : 
while Maggie was suddenly at her husband’s side and Sally 
slipped in from the scullery. Then the voice of that 
Announcer, whose sure tones have steadied us through so 
many sombre events, faded smoothly into the room. 

“ These are to-day’s main events. Germany has invaded 
Poland and has bombed many towTis. ...” 

Bombed many towns. . . . Civilization’s final weapon, 
its superb, unanswerable argument ! 

“ General Mobilization has been ordered in Britain and 
France. ...” 

As the Bulletin continued, Old Bill and Maggie turned 
to each other and twenty-five years had suddenly never 
been lived : while Young Bill and Sally naturally looked to 
each other for their first reaction. To them the report 
was shocking because strange, the first profound disillusion- 
ment, that men could actually do these things. The older 
people were revolted by the very familiarity of the news, 
and by the thought of the many dreadful things they had 
hoped to forget forever which would now be brought forcibly 
to their memories, and how the flimsy horrors of a distant 
nightmare were once more to be the one reality. 

Then suddenly Old Bill remembered what had sent him 
careering out of the house, and his eyes caught his son’s, 
and Young Bill knew why he looked as he did. “ Well, 
young fellermelad,” said the expression, “ we’ve just heard 
a lot of talk from you : but now what d’you do about 
this one ? ” And Young Bill looked away, disconcerted, 
because he’d meant every word of his speech, and it wasn’t 
altogether fair that what he’d certainly never intended as a 
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bluff should now be ‘ called,’ nor that a humble and 
obscure family debate should have been interrupted by 
such an experienced and persuasive speaker as History. 
As his eyes remained on his son, Old Bill was troubled. 
Despite all his faults, the boy was only himself and Maggie, 
a generation on from them, with fundamentally the same 
feelings as themselves. Surely the boy’d do the right thing, 
for all his blether. Old Bill hoped against hope that he 
would — and somehow he feared as he hoped. 

We might well leave the Busbys now and describe the 
invasion of Poland. If our readers were Nazis, and our- 
selves of that horrible faith, we should do it with gusto. 
The magnificent execution of such a carefully conceived 
crime, the triumphant victory of mechanism over the ill- 
prepared outpost of the peace-loving democracies, are, 
however, themes too noble for such puny wTiters as the 
present. 

But why describe Poland when the drama has been so 
dramatically performed again in Finland and Norway and 
Holland and Belgium and France. 

With the Polish war left to the imagination, then why 
describe Evacuated London, which most of us have actually 
experienced ? Boarded xrjLonuments, sand-bagged build- 
ings, guns in this park, trenches in that, blackened skylights, 
curtained windows, shop-glass streamered, police got up 
like storm-troopers, troops got up like Sherlock Holmes, 
so many ‘ passive ’ defenders and the city so empty that 
you’d think there was nobody left to defend. Internal 
trade at a standstill, yet for eight months the people left to 
carry on, unmobilized : incomes halved and taxes doubled : 
elaborate preparations to secure victory in three years, 
when Hitler scheduled it in one : and in the midst of the 
chaos and dark, leadcrless muddle, a poster, announcing 
with flyblown confidence, business as usual. 

Business As Usual — “ like hell 1 ” See Bert’s cab-shelter 
after dark, on a night in the early days of the war. It isn’t 
empty — Bert’s there, and Alf and Old Bill. The windows 
have been crudely covered to keep in the dismal glow of the 
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blackened light bulb. Bert leans on his elbows, one side 
of the counter. Alf, in his Commissionaire’s grand coat 
and a battered felt hat, props himself on the other. Old 
Bill sags motionless, one leg up on a bench. Is he dead, or 
a waxwork ? Neither — the suspicion of a wisp of smoke 
curls from the end of his briar-pipe. He’s just thinking. 
Wondering whether there’ll ever be a fare again. Wonder- 
ing why Sally’s left home. Wondering where Young Bill’s 
got to. Wondering how long you could make ends meet 
without taking more than two-and-a- tanner a day. Wonder- 
ing why he’d envied the civilians in the last war, and 
wondering how long he could stick being one in this. 

Bert, likewise, is wondering — why you kept a cab-shelter 
open, when no drivers W'anted shelter, because no one 
wanted cabs, because there wasn’t anyone to want them. 
Alf— oh, Alf’s come to life, because Old Bill has asked him 
a question. 

“ How’s your cinema doing, Alf, with all this going on ? ” 

“ Like your taxi.” 

“ How d’you mean ? ” 

“ There’s no one inside.” 

Bert pulls up an empty case for mineral water bottles 
and sits between his two pals. “ How d’you reckon we’re 
going to come off in this war. Bill ? ” 

“ Same as usual,” grunts the Expert. “ Come out on 
top in the end, of course.” 

“ In the end ! ” exclaims Bert. “ What’s the matter 
with the beginning ? ” 

Old Bill turns on him. “ Where’s your ’Istory, fathead ? 
We never had a first-class war that we didn’t nearly lose 
to start with.” 

“ You’re telling me,” puts in Alf, as if he’d had excep- 
tional acquaintance with the 1914 affair. “ Look at that 
last one.” 

Old Bill looks in his direction, pointing his pipe at him, 
as if poor Alf weren’t fervently agreeing with him. Alf 
always seemed to be cutting across Old Bill. No matter 
how warmly he might support any of his friend’s statements. 
Old Bill always treated such agreement as a contradiction. 
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“ All right ! ” snaps Old Bill aggressively. “ What 
’appened ? Just when they thought we was finished 
we come back at ’em and won the darn thing, didn’t 
we ?” 

Bert leans gloomily against the counter. “ Took a long 
time though,” he moans. 

Old Bill’s head shoots round again. “ O’ course it 

took a ’ ’ He controls his feelings with an effort and rises 

to his feet, the better to illustrate his image. “ Yer know, 
mates, wars is like boxing,” he begins sententiously, and 
points his speech by ducking and punching an invisible foe. 
“ You can let a stronger feller punch yer all round the ring 
for nine rounds and flatten him out in the tenth.” 

Having agreed with Old Bill so unsuccessfully, Alf 
falls back on opposition. “ Yes — but they’re a lot stronger 
than we are — on land, mind yer,” he adds hastily to Bert, 
“ and specially in the air,” he adds further, with even more 
haste, to Old Bill. 

Old Bill adopts that look of suffering toleration. “ ’Corse 
they are,” he agrees, for once. “ Fightin’s all they thinks 
about — it’s just a side-line with us.” 

Alf rises and puts his empty cup on the counter, turning 
to Bert, just as Old Bill suddenly sweeps towards them with 
a final word of confidence. 

“Just you wait — they’ll be looking round for a better 
’ole before we’ve finished with them ! ” 

The three heads are close together and there’s a far- 
away look in Bert’s eyes that suddenly softens the usually 
hard, handsome looks of the man. “ The Better ’Ole ! 
Seems a long time since wc three were mucking about 
together in that old war, don’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, and here we are again with Front Row seats 
for a new one,” sighs Alf 

“ Not this time,” replies Bert, rising and breaking the 
group. “ We got to give our seats to the young ’uns.” 

Outside the Shelter is an umbra of shape in a boundless 
and formless penumbra. There is a mechanical roar, 
which approaches and partly subsides. Oh, yes, there's 
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a sort of faint glow of light and you can hear voices over 
the neutralized engine. If you go very close, you can see 
faces. One Jeans over the handle-bars : the other would 
suggest that someone was bent double over the shaded head- 
light, having descended from the machine to adjust the 
useless object. 

“ Up a bit ! ” says the rider of the bike. 

“ O.K. ? ” shouts the other. 

“ That’s fine ! ” 

“ Come into the Shelter, and I’ll buy you a coffee ! ” 

“ Sorry. I promised I’d blow in to that dashed cocktail 
party.” 

“ I forgot you were a toff.” 

“ Go on forgetting it. Why don’t you come along, too ? ” 
Young Bill is about to accept. His pal, Chimp, is a nob 
... for all he was in the Ranks like himself. You might 
meet some swell who might be useful to you after the war 
at this cocktail party. But no, he must see the old dad and 
put his mind at rest. 

“ No, thanks — I can’t,” he shouts regretfully. “ See 
you later.” 

Chimp roars off into the night, with the eyes and reck- 
lessness of gilded youth. 

Inside the Shelter, the sound of the engine provokes 
comment. 

“ Somebody s got some petrol,” observes Bert, with 
definite interest. 

“ Must have pinched it from a lighter,” explains Alf. 

Then the door shoots open, and there’s Bill’s boy, grin- 
ning like a water-melon, and as smart as his ‘ Battle-13ress ’ 
will grudgingly permit. 

“ Strike me up a plum-tree, look what’s blown in ! ” 
says Bert, gaping. 

“ Mind the Black-out ! ” warns the conscientious Alf, 
and Young Bill enters and shuts the door. He turns round 
and spots his dad. 

“ Wotcher, me old cock sparrow,” he calls out with more 
affection than respect. 
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Old Bill has been staring at the new-comer scarcely 
believing his eyes. He rises to his feet, his heart swelling 
at the realization that the right thing had been done. Then 
quickly he checks himself : he mustn’t let the boy see his 
relief, mustn’t say anything to feed that bumptiousness of 
his. “ So They took you back ! ” he remarks in assumed 
amazement. “ Blimey, They must have been hard up for 
chaps.” 

Young Bill rises to the bait. “ Come orf it — the Colonel 
only wrung me by the hand and said : ‘ My lad, you’ve 
shortened the war by a year ! ’ ” 

“ Who for — the Jerries ? ” asks Old Bill, and his pals 
laugh : and Young Bill, to save face, joins in the laugh. 
He buys a packet of gaspers, while Alf pulls at his new-style 
uniform. 

“ What’s this here sort of boiler-suit you’re wearing ? ” 

“ Nark it, nark it,” protests the wearer. “ It’s the new 
battle-dress. Looks like we mean business, eh ? ” 

“ Looks like you slipped out of the Cooler to me,” growls 
Old Bill. 

More laughter, and Young Bill getting the least bit 
annoyed, now. 

“ Of course, we don’t sparkle with brass buttons like what 
you did,” he says sarcaistically. “ This is meant for a job 
— the Army’s mechanized now, you know\” 

“ Yus, I’ve smelt it,” agrees Old Bill. 

“ The modern soldier’s a sort of— mechanic,” explains 
the modern soldier with satisfaction. 

“ Sort of,” admits Alf, and bellows at his own humour. 

“ At least we don’t have all that marching to do,” 
claims the sort of mechanic. 

“ No marching ! ” exclaims Old Bill, and the Three 
Musketeers bellow with joy. 

“ That’s a good ’un I ” splutters Alf 

“ All right, all right, what’s funny about it ? ” Young Bill 
asks indignantly, and grabs one of the glasses Bert’s handing 
round to change controversy into celebration. He’s had a 
taste of whisky in a bottle he’s been keeping for some sort 
of occasion and this seems a good opportunity to consume it. 
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“ What an army ! ” exclaims Old Bill. 

Alf raises his glass with a kindly gesture. “ Anyway, 
young feller, here’s luck to you ! ” 

“ And may you never turn out the scrounger ycr father 
was ! ” adds Bert fervently, at which the scrounger chokes 
in his glass. 

“ Time we called on your mother,” he remarks shortly, 
and urges his son out of the door, everyone calling out 
‘ Good Nights,’ and Alf adding anxiously again : “ ’Ere 
— mind the Black-out ! ” 

Old Bill flounders in the fathomless pit after the dim 
brilliance of the Shelter, and Young Bill just manages to 
keep him on his feet as he staggers towards the presumable 
position of the taxi. 

“ How d’you get on, driving in the Black-out, Dad ? ” 

“ Easy as winking. ’Op in and I’ll show yer,” replies 
Old Bill confidently. 



CHAPTER THREE 


BUSBYS IN BLACK-OUT 

T he Busbys groped, then, in that officially-organized 
return to the Simple Life known as the Black-out. 
Both were searching for handles — Young Bill to enter the 
cab, Old Bill to wind it. It must not be assumed that the 
taxi was so old that the manufacturers hadn’t equipped it 
with what they cynically termed a ‘ starter.’ But, having 
experienced a certain amount of non-co-operation from this 
accessory, and having become involved therefrom in at 
least one highly embarrassing situation. Old Bill had 
allowed the thing to fall into disuse, contenting himself 
with the reflection that a more accurate technical designa- 
tion of it would have been a ‘ jVb«-S tarter.’ The embar- 
rassing situation referred to had arisen in this wise, and Old 
Bill would blush to his dying day at the memory of it. 

The gadget had formed in early life a strange and 
wayward habit. For the benefit of the few remaining 
women who are not in uniform, driving motor vehicles 
and thoroughly trained as mechanics, it must first be 
explained that a ‘ Starter ’ electrically engages a motor- 
engine and ‘ turns ’ it until such time as the petrol vapour 
chooses to ignite and the job is taken over by internal 
combustion. Old Bill’s ‘ Starter ’ certainly engaged the 
engine at the first touch of the press-button : but so 
aggressive was its attack that nothing would persuade it to 
^/zj-engage, and ‘ Starter ’ and engine became locked in a 
desperate, mechanical embrace. Not only did the engine 
fail to revolve, but the car itself seemed to become rooted 
to the ground, as if paralysed by a sort of internal cramp. 
There was a method of securing a breakaway between the 
two contesting parties, but it was unfortunately one that 
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induced the highest degree of self-consciousness. It was, to 
descend from the cab and violently rock the chassis. On 
one terrible occasion, Old Bill ‘ stalled ’ his engine in the 
middle of Piccadilly Circus, and then forgetfully pressed 
the ‘ starter ’ button. The effect was instantaneous and 
dramatic. The old all-in contest had broken out again 
and the taxi adhered to the road. There was only one 
thing for it. Old Bill, with panic at his heart, crawled 
down from the driving-seat and began to rock his baby. 
The statue of Eros, above, grinned with mischievous, but 
silent, amusement. The Point-cop and a chorus of bus- 
drivers w^ere less considerate. . . . 

We must leave that old, unhappy, peace-time scene and 
return to the gay sombreness of our Black-out. 

“ Must be here somewhere,” muttered Old Bill, still 
searching for the starting-handle, and at last finding it. 
Young Bill, having achieved the sanctuary of the cab, now 
called out cheerily : “ Gosh, it’s dark in here ! ” 

“ Wot d’you expect — fireworks ? ” asked his exasperated 
parent, now winding at his unresponsive motor. 

“You should see the way our engines fire in the Army,” 
continued his son, by way of comfort. “ A touch on the 
‘ Starter ’ and — pht, they’re off ! ” 

Old Bill straightened up for an instant, glared passion- 
ately in the direction of his invisible but only too audible 
son, then resumed his rotating. 

“ Good practice for a barrel-organ,” commented the 
boy, grinned, and retired hastily within the cab. For- 
tunately the engine now reluctantly hiccoughed into life and 
Old Bill’s attention was diverted by having to pioneer his 
way to the driving-seat. After what seemed a considerable 
passage of time to Young Bill, who, needless to say, did not 
refrain from further comment, the cab crawled away into 
the shadows. 

It is not proposed to insert here a detailed description of 
the terrible journey that followed, as this w ork is intended 
to soothe and not to harass. Wc will leave the war of 
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nerves to its inventor, as we have no wish to help the enemy. 
If we say that Young Bill, at the start of the drive, had 
assumed a positively Oriental pose of ease and content on 
the back seat : that he passed almost immediately to an 
upright position : thereupon changed sharply to the flap- 
seat, from which to peer over his father’s shoulder : subse- 
quently emerged altogether from the inside of the cab and 
assumed a strategic position on the running-board, the more 
easily to pilot Old Bill and possibly also with the idea of 
bailing-out in the apparently inevitable emergency : and 
finally ended by walking in front of the taxi, indicating the 
position of the kerb by means of the (duly modified) beam 
of an electric torch : if we just mention these facts in 
passing, we shall have conveyed an adequate impression 
of the ordeal he suffered. 

Down the street where the Busbys lived came a strange 
procession, consisting of a faint beam from a torch, the 
wormlike glow of two side-lights, and a couple of over- 
wrought voices. 

“ Over here, over here,” instructed Young Bill, as they 
turned into the street and sought the new kerb. “ Come on, 
William, don’t be frightened. Blimey, you drive like 
Aunt Mabel. Out a bit, out a bit. ... In a bit, in a 
bit . . .” 

“ Oh, make up yer mind ! ” groaned the other agonized 
voice in the darkness. Old Bill, like his radiator, was at 
boiling-point. What with the difficulty of driving on this 
worse than pea-soup impenetrability : the humiliation of 
proving his inadequacy before his son : and the latter’s 
superb bumptiousness, now that he’d Done the Proper 
Tlung by joining up again : what with all this. Old Bill 
was in a state. 

This was the sort of thing he’d had to endure since 
leaving the cab-shelter : 

On having eventually found his way into the driving- 
seat : 

Young Bill : Hullo, Willy — I thought you’d lost your- 
self. 
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On attempting to engage the ofi-uscd gears of the taxi : 

Young Bill : The old bus makes more din than our big 
Army lorries. 

(Old Bill : So do you, I reckon.) 

On the modest progression of the cab, as Old Bill sought 
to set his course in the murk : 

Young Bill : Have you seen our Bren-gun carriers ? 
Boy, can they shift ! 

On narrowly missing what from its thunder and extent 
must have been the biggest lorry and trailer in the world : 

Young Bill : Criky, that was a near one ! Suppose I 
stand on the running-board and tell 
you what to aim at ? 

(Old Bill : I’ll aim at you, if you don’t shut yer trap !) 

On his suddenly jamming on the brakes to avoid collision 
with what subsequently proved to be an absence of vehicle : 

Young Bill : What you need is one of those searchlights 
down near our barracks. See a pin a 
mile off. 

(Old Bill : Pity to use your army in a war. It might 
spoil it.) 

And on averting disaster for the fourth time in half the 
number of minutes : 

Young Bill : I’ll lay evens on a crash. 

(Old Bill : You’ll lay flat out if there’s any more of it.) 

But now here they were, at last, home, miraculously 
preserved for future dangers. “ Stand by — Half-Speed — 
Stop ! ” piloted Young Bill, and added, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead : “ Well, we’ve made it ! ” 

“ Where’s the ’Ouse ? ” demanded Old Bill with 
suspicion. 

Young Bill indicated a section of the obscurity, simul- 
taneously flashing the torch in Old Bill’s eyes. “ All right, 
don’t blind me,” complained his father. “ The Black ’Ole 
of Calcutta must have been a flashlight to this.” 

It was the right house all right, as Old Bill himself 
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remarked, coming up the garden path. Voices were raised 
in dispute within the living-room window. 

“ Ail I can tell you, Mrs. Busby, is that you’re showing 
a regular beam of light ! ” intoned a sanctimonious baritone. 

“ Where ? ” demanded an angry soprano. Inside, 
Maggie spotted a gap in the curtains and pulled at them 
angrily. 

“ Ah, now it’s in the middle,” observed the visiting 
warden with satisfaction. Maggie pulled again. “ Ah, 
now there’s a gap at the other side.” 

Maggie straightened up and adopted her most formidable 
stance. “ Now look here, I’ve used up every scrap of 
material I’ve got, not to mention my special dress for 
funerals, and you can take it or leave it ! ” 

Then she heard her husband’s dry comment in the 
garden, peered out of the window, cried : “ Bill ! ” and, 
subsequently ignoring the warden, turned and swept 
down the room as Old Bill entered with his son. She stared 
at her boy in wonder and then gathered him in her arms. 
The warden gave it up and departed before the offensive 
stare of Old Bill. 

Maggie looked Young Bill up and down, admiration 
conquering dismay. “ Fancy you doing this and not 
telling us. You do look smart I ” 

Young Bill was enjoying the fruits of exactly the sensation 
he’d hoped to cause. “ Not bad, eh ? ” he asked, with 
enormous modesty. “ The Old Man says I look like a 
convict.” 

“ He would be— jealous, that’s what he is,” replied his 
mother with disgust. 

” Exhibit A, I calls him,” said Old Bill, defiant. Maggie 
turned to him, confidence succeeding contempt. “ That’s 
nothing to what’s upstairs. S/ie's Exhibit A.” 

The two Bills looked blankly at each other, not under- 
standing, and Young Bill displeased by this sudden turn 
to the scene he had planned as all his. 

“ Gooee ! ” came a voice, and they looked through the 
door into the passage. 

Old Bill caught sight of what appeared to be an officer’s 
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tunic supporting a head with irrelevantly long hair. Then 
Sally marched into the room, halted and saluted them with 
smart flippancy. 

Old Bill stared. 

Young Bill stared. 

Maggie enjoyed the sensation caused. 

Young Bill didn’t : more particularly when Sally turned 
to him with a grin and remarked : “Beat you to it, Big 
Boy.” 

Old Bill, it can’t be denied, was shocked. Sally could 
do no wrong, but Sally sailing about in uniform — any 
woman in uniform was a matter of regret for Old Bill, but 
Sally. . . . And when he himself was in . . . 

Old Bill suddenly left them, went into the hall and 
could be heard stumping up the stairs. Maggie turned 
with a sniff to Sally. “ You’ve made him come all over 
queer.” 

“ Not surprising,” from Young Bill. 

Sally’s lip quivered. 

“ Not the howling success we all hoped, dear,” said 
Maggie, not unkindly. “ Never mind.” Young Bill 
tum^ away and dropped into Old Bill’s private-particular. 
“ That’s right,” said Maggie, pressing his arm as he passed, 
“ you have a nice rest while I get your supper.” 

Young Bill made a positive exhibition of keeping his 
eyes off Sally. She crossed to him and stood over him, 
furious. “ What’s eating you ? ” 

“ You, of course.” 

From upstairs came the sound of somebody shifting a 
heavy object. Young Bill glanced up, purposely avoiding 
further discussion. 

“ Spoiled your Big Entrance, I suppose ? ” asked Sally : 
and the accuracy of her diagnosis stirred Young Bill to 
rudeness. 

“ I just think it’s silly,” he said, as if more-in-sorrow-than- 
in-anger. 

“ What?” 

“ You being in uniform.” 

“ Lots of girls are.” 
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Young Bill leaned back in weary majesty. “ Well, I don’t 
approve of it. Girls should be girls.” 

“ Tell the War Office,” snapped Sally, snatched a 
cushion, and sat in the empty grate below him, fuming. 
There was another sliding sound from upstairs, followed by 
a bump. Sally glanced up at the ceiling, then decided to 
try and straighten this affair. “ I suppose you know I lost 
my job.” 

“ I thought you was the one to hold them,” Young Bill 
insinuated, remembering a previous dispute. 

“ The war closed the shop, smarty. I had to find some- 
thing else. I can’t live on your mum and dad and bring in 
nothing. Besides, perhaps I want to do my bit.” 

The daughter of Ginger Martyn would want to do that, 
but Young Bill hadn’t known Ginger Martyn, and anyway 
with girls doing their bits where was the pride of manhood ? 
Besides, his big scene . . . really, there w^ere times when 
Sally seemed no longer the grand kid she used to be. 
“ What sort of a war is this ? That’s all I want to know,” 
he said, aloud. 

“ The sort everyone can help in,” replied the girl, not 
primly, but with simple belief. 

“ Come off it. You just fell for the uniform. Why don’t 
you join the Girl Guides ? ” 

The uniform. Not so bad, either — officer’s type, trimmer 
than his own boiler suit. Sally suddenly shot to her feet, 
hurt, and went for her hero. “ You’re so blown up with 
yourself, I wonder they didn’t use you as a bit of the balloon 
barrage. The truth is, you saw yourself swanking back 
here. Local Boy Makes Good, and you just don’t like the 
competition.” 

He stared at her sudden passion. She stood there an 
instant, wretchedly, and then, as Maggie zoomed into the 
room with Young Bill’s tray, reacting to further vibration 
of the ceiling, and calling out irritably : “ Sally, go and 
see what’s going on up there ! ” she seized the opportunity 
and stamped out, slamming the door. Maggie stared in 
surprise. “ What’s taken her ? ” she asked. 

“ Search me ! ” replied her son, a remark that reflected 
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not so much on his integrity as his insight. He crossed 
eagerly to the table, and swinging his leg over the back of 
a chair, neatly subsided in the ready position for attacking 
the Eats so fondly prepared by his mother. “ This lool^ 
good ! ” he exclaimed, and Maggie bridled at his satisfac- 
tion. He dived right into the bacon-and-egg and had just 
achieved a full mouth when he and his mother both looked 
up as a peculiar noise grew louder in the hall. This took 
the form of smacking sounds and grunts of male satisfaction, 
into which were woven an obbligato of maidenly chirpings. 
Into the room strode Old Bill in his Tommy’s uniform of 
the last war, which, in its endeavour to contain a torso 
considerably larger than that for which it had originally 
been intended, met at its middle button nearer to the 
Adam’s apple than what Young Bill termed the Albert 
’All. The old-style flat cap was all right. It perched 
jauntily, almost frivolously on its wearer’s head, and by 
concealing the capital tribute extorted by Time, subtracted 
about ten of the years it was beginning to lavish in 
exchange. 

Old Bill stood before them, proudly patting his stomach. 
Maggie gaped. Young Bill, caught in mid-mastication, 
strove to swallow and gulped out, “ Criky ! A soldier ! ” 

“ Not so dusty, eh ? ” asked Old Bill, proud as a child 
dressed up as a redskin. “ Wants letting out a bit for a 
war, perhaps,” 

“ What’s the idea ? ” asked Maggie sharply, determined 
to nip this dangerous flower of romanticism in the bud. 
“ The Taxi-Drivers’ Ball ? ” 

Old Bill paled. “ What d’you mean ? ” he retorted. 
He pointed at Sally, tears welling into her eyes at this 
reception of the old man’s enterprise. “ If she’s going, 
surely I can go.” Maggie jumped to the attack again in a 
desperate bid to stave off what she dreaded. “ Making a 
fool of yourself like that ! ” she cried. “ Go and take 
them things off at once. They won’t be calling up your 
sort.” 

“ We done the trick last time, didn’t we ? ” Old Bill 
replied harshly. 
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“ I know,” agreed Maggie. “ But it’s a long time since 
Waterloo.” And out she sailed, banging the door in her 
turn. Old Bill swung round on the others. It was a 
moment of crisis in the family, and the nerves of all of them 
were on edge, which each expressed in characteristic 
fashion. Despite the perpetual bickerings, for all four of 
them the other three were the most important and best- 
loved persons in their world. For all their obscurity, their 
lives had suddenly been uprooted by this distant war, and 
all were concerned by the re-plantings. It was their 
mutual affection, not dislike of one another, that tinged 
their arguments with acid. For the moment, however, 
they didn’t analyse either their own or the others’ feelings. 
For the moment, Maggie had insulted her man : Old Bill 
was consequently outraged : Sally concealed her tears for 
him : and Young Bill never thought to do the same to his 
smile. 

“ What’s the matter with all of you ? ” shouted Old Bill, 
the old soldier, and the young soldier shook with amuse- 
ment. The newest type of soldier of the lot charged to the 
defence of the old. “ Nothing, you look wonderful ! ” 
she lied in her loyalty. 

“ Wonderful’s right ! ” cackled the boy. 

“ Wot’s that ? ” asked Old Bill quietly and crossed beside 
his son, who endeavoured to repair his damage. 

“You done your bit, Dad,” he reasoned through a 
mouthful of bread, and the butter that Maggie saved for 
him. 

“ I can do it again, can’t I ? ” 

Young Bill tried to make him see. “ Of course you 
can, but . . . things is different now. You got to know 
things in the Army.” 

“ Wot things ? ” asked his father, in a sinister voice. 
Young Bill tried to think, what things. “ Maths,” he said, 
“ — and Engineering ” 

“ I suppose you think battles is won by having an 
arithmetic book in one hand and a spanner in the other ? ” 

“ Well, fighting ain’t just lying on your belly holding 
a pop-gun,” replied Young Bill, with growing warmth. 
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proud of his new profession. “It’s blinking great tanks 
and things against Fire-Power.” 

Old Bill stared down at him, almost despising him, 
deeply hurt by the boy’s thoughtless insinuations against his 
own soldiering. “Fighting? What d’you know about 
fighting ? ” he asked intensely. “ When your blinking 
uniform’s seen as much as this ’un has, then you can talk. 
Perhaps you’ll learn some day not to judge a cigar by the 
band round it.” 

He went off slowly through the kitchenette in the direction 
of the yard. Sally ran to Young Bill and caught him a 
fierce blow on the face. Young Bill, taken by surprise, 
shot to his feet and clutched her by the wrist before she 
could escape. They struggled a minute, then Sally cried 
to him to let go. 

“ You hurt ! ” she wailed. 

“ Well, you hurt me.” 

“ Well, you hurt him ! ” 

Young Bill relaxed his grip and quietened. “ I didn’t 
mean to,” he said : “ I was only trying to let him down 
gently.” 

“ With a bump you could hear in the next street,” retorted 
Sally between her tears. For once. Young Bill’s nerve 
snapped. “ You’re all so touchy about doing your bit,” he 
w ailed, and found himself staring at Sally, and realized that 
he was very near her, that they had been locked in contact 
— realized, above all, the peculiar thrill that had shot 
through him like a current. Then, in a flash, he knew 
something. Sally wasn’t a good pal any more — she was a 
person, and desirable. 

He smiled at her. “ Sorry I was like that about you,” 
he said, referring to the Strong Attitude he had taken up 
about Girls being Girls. 

Then suddenly he clasped her to him and kissed her, and 
no brother’s kiss it was, either. Sally, too suddenly 
rewarded with a gift which she had been so long denied, 
struggled and freed herself. “ Wot you doing ? ” she asked, 
more shocked than satisfied, and said the first foolish thing 
that came into her head. “ Me in uniform and all. . . .” 
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Young Bill suddenly howled with laughter. She laughed, 
too, and pulled his nose. “Til go and see what your dad’s 
doing.” 

He pulled her back and pointed to her tie. She looked 
down, and he tipped up her nose with his finger. Where- 
upon she slapped him playfully and retired, only to jump 
at a return slap from him directed where it might most 
disturb her dignity. The family crisis was clearing up. 
Young Bill laughed to himself and sat down again to his 
meal. 

In the back-yard, somebody had been putting in some 
expert and conscientious labour. Strange to say, that 
someone had been Young Bill, and the labour had resulted 
in the model erection and insertion in the ground, with the 
correct amount of covering earth, of the Government Steel 
Shelter. Its present use was not as laid down in the relevant 
Home Office pamphlet. Young Bill had erected, but Old 
Bill had corrected. The shelter had become his private 

den, tastefully surmounted by a glow of geraniums. 
Whereupon Young Bill had painted a name on a board and 
placed it over the entrance. The darkness of the night had 
relented in the faint glimmer of a rising moon : and by its 
gleam you could just read the board, which announced 
MUNICH VIEW, In the entrance of the shelter was another 
gleam of light, the source of which was a lighted hurricane 
lamp set on the rough table inside. 

Sally, emerging from the house, uttered her signature- 

coo, and Old Bill’s head appeared from below ground in 
the entrance of the shelter. “ Ullo ! ” he called back to her. 
Sally appeared by the shelter, smiling down at the human 
Walrus. “ The Warden’ll be after you for improper use of 
Government issues,” she laughed. “ Come in and have a 
look at it,” replied Old Bill proudly. 

She climbed in and they sat together in this strange 
escape from reality, built against man’s ephemeral weapons, 
but, for the moment, used as a sanctuary against Fortune’s 
eternal and no less wounding slings and arrows. “ It’s 
quite cosy in here ! ” exclaimed Sally. The narrow con- 
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fines could only hold a small wooden bench and seat, but to 
Old Bill it was already his holy-of-holies. “ Makes a 
wonderful place for thinking,” he said. Sally raised an 
empty beer bottle with a mischievous laugh. “ Not half,” 
she commented. 

Old Bill cackled, then continued his thought. “ You can 
sit in here and forget everything — which is the hardest 
part of thinking, I always reckon.” 

There was a moment’s silence, as Sally looked secretly 
at the face she loved best in the world : or second best — 
at times. Yes, at times there was another’s, but for this 
face she felt always the same intense love. Nothing that 
this acting-father of hers had ever said or done to her had 
ever hurt her, in all her conscious years. Though not his 
getting, she was his daughter : and no father could have 
lavished more care on her. So, when someone hurt him, 
she felt the same hurt ; and now she gripped his arm with 
a gentle pressure. 

“ Bill didn’t mean anything,” she pleaded. 

“ I know he didn’t,” he replied. “ But when you get to 
memories is dangerous things.” 

He started to fill the old pipe that was almost part of his 
personality. His mind was soon far away, in some other 
hole in the ground : and when he spoke at last his voice 
was not so much his own as just a Voice. 

“ I never thought that when we was finishing up that 
there last war, that we was laying the carpet for another.” 

Sally’s voice, too, became less her own than an inde- 
pendent instrument, drowsily conveying the thought of 
womanhood. “ Seems kind of silly to think it’s all going 
to happen again.” 

“ Six naillion dead couldn’t learn them. Yes, and your 
dad was one of them. Sometimes, when I think of blokes 
like him, it makes me feel ashamed to be alive.” 

Sally turned to him, unable to understand. “ You ! 
After all you’ve done for me ? ” 

“ It does, Sal. Your dad was one of the best pals I 
ever had. I’ll never forget the night he got scuppered.” 

“ And for nothing, now.” 
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Old Bill shook his head. “ No, it weren’t for nothing.” 
In his mind’s eye there faded in rows and rows of identical 
headstones, planted over France and Flanders, in Italy, 
Greece, Gallipoli, Palestine, Iraq, Egypt, East Africa, South 
West Africa, with lonely concrete silent outposts over 
the five continents — the graves so patiently sought and the 
cemeteries so neatly constructed and cared for by the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, their name liveth 
FOR EVERMORE, they boldly stated : but already the earthly 
recording has been blasted and ravaged by the same enemy, 
the enemy that holds nothing sacred from the vengeance of 
their false, contemptible pride. Vimy Ridge, one of the 
finest tributes to heroism in the world, violated and shattered 
by the wanton bombings of savage morons, the noble 
airmen who swooped on refugees, and shrieking children, 
and even fear-maddened animals in the fields ! 

Such are the selected sons of the Superior Race that 
proclaims itself the cream of humanity, and seeks to 
dominate what it has only chosen to defile. Not without 
courage, not without self-sacrifice, not without endurance : 
but these fine qualities in them exploited for the realization 
of a maniac’s nightmare. 

For the moment. Old Bill saw only the regular ranks of 
the brave who had died : who had voluntarily, for the 
most part, so ordered their lives that they ran the risk of 
such untimely termination, because they thought ‘ If we 
die, perhaps others may live in brotherhood.’ The States- 
men of the past twenty years have a burden on their con- 
science, save perhaps for Briand and Robert Cecil and 
Arthur Henderson and Nansen. Those lesser men and 
women, who were so much greater than the leaders they 
served, who worked so hard to establish an international 
order founded on equity, know where the blame lies : 
but maybe their chance will come again to rebuild patiently 
brick by brick that fair mansion of free discussion, with its 
stately wings of administration and study. 

“ The army what yer dad belonged to is out there 
fighting on,” mused Bill, “ these twenty years, only you 
couldn’t see ’em — fighting for something we never brought 
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MAGGIE ADOPTS AN IMPREGNABLE POSITION 

O LD BILL slowly entered the bedroom, cap in hand, 
like an office-boy expecting dismissal. Maggie's 
realm might be limited in area, but within its negligible 
confines her monarchy was indeed absolute. Your 
Cleopatra, Elizabeth of England, and Catherine the Great, 
one can assume, were electric with personal magnetism. 
Maggie didn’t exude magnetism so much as transmit a 
sort of Marconi-Ray that put paid to one’s own magneto. 

She sat on the side of the bed, sobbing : and Old Bill 
wandered awkwardly to the mantelpiece and propped 
himself there, now examining the old regimental badge 
on his cap, now stealing a shy glance towards his woman. 
Maggie hadn’t seen him enter and hadn’t really heard him, 
but she knew he was there, just the same, and now she 
spoke her thoughts. 

“ Well, he’s gone. That’s what you wanted, wasn’t it ? 
We’ve no Right to bring up that lad to have him blown to 
pieces.” 

Old Bill looked away, moved, and suddenly caught his 
son smiling down at him from a photograph on the wall. 
He was in the loin-shorts, black socks, and plimsolls of 
the athlete and he crouched in the on-guard stance of the 
boxer. His was merely one of the millions of fine young 
bodies, the flower of humanity, that one man could consign 
to the slaughterhouse because of a brainstorm in a self- 
imposed cell in Berchtesgaden. Sudden passionate resent- 
ment flared up in Old Bill and defiance. Losing his reluct- 
ance, he crossed quickly to Maggie and slumped beside 
her on the bed. Seen from behind, those two bowed backs 
were strangely moving, as this time-battered Londoner and 
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his wife, representative of the great British common people, 
strove with this latest disaster. 

“ Maggie ! ” entreated Old Bill. “ I meant what I 
said. I’m going, too.” 

“ Going where ? ” she answered vaguely. 

“Join up.” 

Suddenly she understood what he was saying and stopped 
crying. “ When ? ” she asked sharply. 

“ First thing to-morrow.” 

Suddenly she beat her fists on the bed, rose to her feet 
and walked the room, ranting. “ That’s done it ! ” she 
cried. “ Not enough to give ’em your boy, you got to get 
yourself mixed up in it. Not enough you left me for four 
years last time, glueing me eyes to the Casuality Lists — 
I got to do it again ! ” 

Old Bill panicked and followed her foolishly up and down, 
hoping for an opportunity to calm her. “You never think 
of me, do you — none of you ? ” she wailed. “ Here I been, 
year after year, working myself to the bone, trying to make 
a home for you all ” 

Suddenly she stopped and made a sudden agonized 
appeal to him. “ Aren’t you and me never to have no peace 
in our lives ? ” 

He actually dared to take her by the arms and stammered 
to say something that would help her, poor bungler. 
“ Maggie, you’ve been a wonderful wife to me, and we’ve 
had some good old times together.” 

“ Who ’as ? ” she sneered. 

“ You remember that day we had at Southend ? And 
when we took the kids to Burnham Beeches ? ” 

Maggie could have screamed with hysterical laughter 
at this reminder of two golden days in twenty-five gunmetal 
years. And that one of them should be, not an immemorial 
family expedition, as you might think, but the Taximen’s 
Provident Annual Outing for the children of the Unem- 
ployed, was characteristic of her man’s exasperating 
mentality. Yet she, too, remembered that day : whether 
fondly or not, she had never thought to ask herself, but it 
remained as one of the clearest of her mental images. 
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Hundreds, hundreds of children, tripping over each other in 
a disorderly column, as they trotted down the Goldhawk 
Road to the place of assembly, waving their arms and cheer- 
ing, the ether trembling with their birdlike voices. For 
some reason your eyes were suddenly wet with tears, and 
you wanted to be alone with your shameful weakness and 
sob your heart out. 

“ It won’t be for long,” Old Bill was pleading. 

“ That’s what you said last time,” she snarled. 

Old Bill had been watering and weeding a plan in his 
mind and now he proffered the fruits of his culture. 
“ Maggie — shut up the ’Ouse till we come ’ome. Go to your 
sister’s ’usband’s mother’s place in the country.” 

Maggie went rigid. 

“ Go where ? ” she dared him. 

“ Why not ? ” he asked, his heart sinking. 

“ Because I ’ate the sight of the old witch ! ” screamed 
Maggie : and then noticed a gap in the curtains that was 
likely to lead to another of those bothersome interviews 
with the feller from the A.R.P. She crossed to the window, 
slammed down the lid of the trunk which Old Bill had so 
recently invaded for his uniform, stumped up on to it, and 
started to wrestle wdth this most irksome of all the Govern- 
ment’s requirements for passive defence. 

Old Bill possessed in plenty the pre-eminent British 
quality, on which we now rely as never before for renais- 
sance. He never knew when he was beaten, the fool. 
A man of any other stock would have heard Maggie’s “ Go 
where ? ” and wished he had never spoken. Certainly her 
following phrase would have ensured that he didn’t speak 
again. But in Old Bill’s case that unhappy British strain 
asserted itself and he followed to the window and stood 
beneath the ample figure of his queen and had the temerity, 
the rash impetuosity of a man who simply has never sensed 
the existence of fear, to pursue his dangerous talk. 

“ Listen, Maggie, you’d much better get out of London. 
Do a spot of this ’ere evacuation until we gets Hitler back 
in the box again.” 

Maggie swoing round, unable to believe her ears. As 
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far as she was concerned, the matter was ended, dismissed, 
murdered, stillborn. She stood over Old Bill, hands on 
hips, and the storm broke. 

“ Leave me ’ome ? ” she started quietly. “ Now, listen 
you,” and she touched him contemptuously, ^^and get this 
clear. I ’ate me sister. I ’ate me sister’s husband. And I 
’ate me sister’s ’usband’s mother worse than the lot.” She 
dabbed at the curtains, and swung round on him again. 
“ I ’ate their nasty little farmhouse and I ’ate the country 
and everything concerned with it — pigs, cows, chickens, 
and the ’ole smelly lot.” 

Old Bill began to wilt before the brilliance of the elec- 
trical display, bend before the storm, or whatever image 
you prefer. His head sank lower and lower, his eyes looked 
up from beneath his drooping lids, ever more periscopically 
as the feat became more impossible. Even the massive 
and impenetrable barbed wire of his moustache, so impreg- 
nably placed before the bastion of his nose, began to twitch 
as if he were the victim of shell-shock. That dreadful voice 
continued. 

“ I’ve been through three wars, three General Strikes, 
four water-main bursts, and umpteen crisises, not to men- 
tion all this A.R.P. — and it’s never made me leave me ’ome 
yet. And it’ll take a lot more than a lot of ruddy Germans 
with Whatsikas scratched all over them to make me ! ” 

Maggie dabbed at the blinds again and Old Bill hoped 
that the barrage was lifting. Wishful thinking — it 
descended again with redoubled intensity. “ And me do 
war work ? I‘m not going to make a vulgar exhibition of 
meself stamping about in uniform. I’ve worn skirts for 
fifty years. Sometimes they was long and sometimes they 
was short but ” — and here, to Old Bill’s consternation, she 
bounced down from the box — “ they’ve never once made 
me be’ind look like a balloon.” 

Old Bill retired before what was now becoming an over- 
whelming physical attack, but Maggie possessed the fiendish 
drive of the German advance of June, 1940, and there was 
nowhere you could dig in and stabilize the position. “ And 
if you think I'm going to refugee off to somewhere at my 
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time of life, you’re mistaken. I’m a decent, respectable 
Londoner, that’s what I am. And as far as I’m concerned 
Hitler can have his war out with Gobbles. And if it’s 
good-bye to-morrow, it’s good-bye now. Because I’m 
giving meself a treat and lying in to-morrow for the first 
time for fifteen years. So — good-bye ! ” 

And she smacked a kiss on his lips that sent him reeling, 
suddenly swung round, stamped to the bed, threw off her 
gown, kicked off her slippers, banged down on to the 
protesting spring mattress and was silent. The tornado had 
spent itself. Old Bill tried to collect himself in the almost 
dreadfully-contrasting silence. He stumbled over the bed 
and clung on to its ridiculous brass fencing. He peered 
across at his wife, shocked and shattered. Then suddenly 
he laughed. And laughed and laughed. “ Good-bye, 
old gal,” he gurgled. “ You’re a one, you are ! ” 

He was a queer sight, looked at across the brasswork. 
The laughter was Olympian : the jolly, contorted face of 
the man was pleasantly reminiscent of the zoological 
gardens. On top of the world, he felt : the Scene was over 
and he could face the immediate future with confidence, 
if not actually with relish. 

So, he and Bert and Alf reported at the recruiting station 
next morning which, in this case, was the depot of the local 
branch of his old regiment. Lots of fellows had lined up 
and their feet shuffled along the pavement, as the queue 
slowly approached the door. The Old Contemptibles 
slipped their way to the front with the suddenly re-dis- 
covered skill of a long time past, now, and, if they were all 
pleased with themselves. Old Bill was positively truculent. 

“ Time I had another trip to the Continent,” Old Bill 
was superbly proclaiming. 

“ I expect to meet some old friends,” Bert kindly confided, 
remembering his conquests behind the Lines. 

“ They’ll evacuate all the skirts, if they hear you’re 
coming,” warned Old Bill with a cackle, and then caught 
sight of Alf, who had paraded for the last time in a uniform 
that made up in gold-braid for what it lacked in authen- 
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ticity. “ Seeing as you’re a Field-Marshal already, I 
don’t see what more they can do for you,” he said sympa- 
thetically to his old pal, and Alf inwardly vowed vengeance. 
He hadn’t endured the superior reproofs and ribaldry of 
his robuster friend for so many long years without the 
iron having entered, if only with gentle apology, into his 
soul. Some day, he’d show him the rights of things, he 
didn’t know how nor where, nor when. But it was coming, 
he felt it in his bones. He’d be even with that Busby — 
oh, the last feller was emerging from the office, and the 
three of them hurried inside. Alf was for the moment 
content with a good beginning, because he’d slipped in 
before Old Bill, who had thereby suffered indignity by 
being knocked off his balance. Oh, the time would come, 
it was just round the corner . . . his jaw dropped, as yet 
again he was the subject of laughter and rebuff. 

It happened this way. Bert stepped up smartly to the 
Recruiting Officer, who sat with the Sergeant (a sardonic 
chap with a waxed moustache, the prototype of all 
Sergeants, particularly with a ‘ Major ’ added), behind a 
shoddy table, checking up the names of the applicants 
with their previous records of service. 

“ Smith, Sir,” announced Bert. 

“ Yes, we got sixteen,” snapped the Sergeant. 

‘‘ Herbert Shaftesbury Beaconsfield,” Bert amplified. 

“ Lumme, I seen your statue,” jeered Odious, the swell 
Sergeant. 

“ Re-enlisted,” said the officer and Bert withdrew, 
smirking. 

And now' Alf stepped up in his glory and saluted in a 
manner that brought credit to the Palaceum. He had 
invited the bread of admiration, but he was very nearly 
stoned. “ Take your ’at off ! ” roared Odious. 

Alf hastily complied with a craven apology. 

“ That’s better,” spat Odious, and then softened. lie's 
all right, sir.” 

The Lieutenant ventured a pleasantry, and in this was 
the final humiliation. “ We’ll have to put you on the 
Staff, Simmonds,” he smiled. 
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“ Thank you, sir,” replied Alf gratefully, yet with the 
consciousness of merit very properly, if tardily, recognized. 

Odious cackled. And, worst of the lot, so did Old Bill. 
Stepping up into Alf’s place : “ Never could see a joke, 
sir,” he explained to the grinning Lieutenant. Old Bill 
straightened up to a superb Attention, while the ridiculed 
recruit for the Staff crept away. If he had remained, he 
might have enjoyed an instant revenge. Not that Alf 
would have enjoyed the nature of the revenge : but in a 
fraction of the time it takes to tell it, majesty was humbled 
and a proud head lay in the dust. 

“ William Busby, sir,” Old Bill intoned with dignity 
and the old soldier’s familiarity with the information 
required. “ C. of E., vaccinated three times, once on the 

arm and twice in Mesopotamia ” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s enough, Busby,” cut in the Officer, 
consulting the records. There was a pause — and then the 
blow fell. And to give readers an opportunity for collecting 
their strength to meet it, we propose to adjourn to the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


OLD BILL 

I T was all over in a minute. If Old Bill hadn’t been 
standing at Attention, head erect, eyes aloft, thumbs in 
line with the scams of his trousers, perhaps he’d have seen 
the Lieutenant and Odious shaking heads at one another. 
As it was, he suddenly heard a voice saying : “ Sorry, 
Busby — nothing doing.” 

Old Bill’s eyes descended from their previous focus on 
a cobweb smearing the top of the wall behind the officer, 
to a new point offered by an albino hair in the latter’s left 
ginger eyebrow. “ How d’you mean, sir ? ” he mumbled, 
as he groped for understanding. 

“ ’Fraid you’re a bit past it, Busby,” said the Lieutenant 
kindly. 

Old Bill’s fingers rose automatically to the row of ribbons 
on his chest. “ You — don’t — mean . . .’’he began. 

“ The Officer means, we haven’t enough Bath Chairs,” 
explained Odious with gusto, and the Lieutenant glanced 
at him in disapproval. Then he turned back to the grand 
old chap in front of him and repeated : “I’m sorry, 
Busby.” 

Old Bill was stunned. Surely nobody was suggesting 
that he, William Busby, a man in the prime of life, and a 
good example of prime-of-liveliness at that, done four years 
in the last war, about all day and sometimes half the night, 
in all weathers ; carrying all manner of folk through the 
greatest aggregation of traffic the world has ever known, in 
perfect safety and at a very reasonable average speed . . . 
a man who could lift even an American steamer-trunk on 
his back, if need be, and cany it up. . . . 

“ Move on, old cock,” snapped Odious. “ There’s 
others waiting.” 
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Old Bill came to and moved away. He walked, as in a 
dream, through the crowded corridor. “ Did they take 
you ? ’’ somebody asked. Old Bill didn’t deign to answer, 
but he caught sight of the chap out of the corner of his eye. 
Old crock : obviously consumptive, probably cancerous, 
varicose-veined if you but knew it, tobacco-tainted, spirit- 
sodden — while he, William Busby, in the prime of life . . . 

As he was about to emerge from the building, a great 
slop of a feller shoved by him, knocking his cap off, as he 
tried aggressively to reach the head of the queue. What a 
lout ! Bill noticed : shambling camel of a man, flat- 
footed, bronchial, asthmatic, squint-eyed — while he, done 
four years in the last \var, knew all there was to know 
about Jerries . . . 

He was in the street. The queue still stretched along the 
pavement. Poor blokes, what were they waiting for ? 
Little enough chance they had — hump-backed, short- 
winded, rheumatic, half of ’em suffering from a hernia, 
no doubt. . . . Don’t waste your time, mates. If they’ve 
turned me down. Bill Busby, Old Bill to his mates 

He stopped and scratched a match against a lamp- 
post and lit his old comforter. Old Bill. Old. He suddenly 
realized a new interpretation of the word as it now described 
himself. What was once an affable means of differentiation 
between himself and other, lesser Bills, now proclaimed his 
passing generation, now indicated retirement from the 
ranks of effectives. The word that had once implied 
affection now scarcely concealed contempt, or, at the best, 
pity. 

He wandered home, crept into the house, and fortunately 
found it Maggie-less at the moment. Such a meeting, 
involving such an anti-climax, was to be postponed as long 
as possible. He changed out of his Number One suit : 
donned his driver’s cap and coat : and forthwith reclaimed 
his cab, to the surprise of the garage-owner to whom he had 
entrusted it so recently for the Duration. He spent the day 
slowly coasting round London, mindless of petrol-ration, 
and managed to pick up one or two fares, but none of his 
spirits. In the evening he heaved- to at a favourite port 
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and sought to deaden the pain of his new self-knowledge. 
Beer was no medicine for his complaint : neat spirits was 
the only remedy. 

The bar was full of the usual knowledgeable prattlers 
who have so many ideas as to what should be done but 
none about their own participation. Old Bill despised 
them all to-night and neglected his rightful office of 
Expert. He was slumped against the counter, apart : and 
on the wall behind him was a poster, bearing an official 
invitation to join the Forces. Then up came Ivy with her 
clinging conversation. Ivy was one of Nature’s barmaids, so 
it was as well that she had adopted that profession. Buxom, 
imperturbable, kind but blandly impenetrable, normally 
she was a woman whose qualities you recognized. To- 
night, she seemed just a silly little . . . to-night, she didn’t 
half get on your nerves. 

“Shocking thing, this war, isn’t it, Mr. Busby?” she 
chirped. 

“ Yes,” he agreed, aloof and embittered. “ There is 
some shocks about it.” 

“ One thing about it,” she persisted, crassly confusing 
poison with antidote. “ Tbw’re out of it this time.” 

Old Bill hastily drained his glass. “ Ye-es,” he remarked. 

“ Have another ? ” she asked : and herein the wisdom 
denied her by Nature was thrust upon her by commercial 
acumen. 

“ Don’t mind if I do,” Old Bill conceded. 

Mine Host’s attempt to re-create Merrie England in his 
tap-room took the form of a radio set, the loud-speaker of 
which was located as near to the bar as regulations would 
permit. Its purpose was not of itself to entertain so much as 
to stimulate self-entertainment in the patrons. Voices were 
raised louder and louder to out-din the blaring obbligato : so 
that, in due course, the impression grew that a good time 
must be being had by all. Old Bill had never been aware 
until this evening of the precise nature of the sounds lavished 
on its licensees by the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
But now, suddenly, as he raised his ‘ other half,’ he suddenly 
paused. 
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It seemed that there was a plot afoot this evening to 
demolish him with irony. A record was being broadcast 
of our troops on the march in France. The reporter was 
describing the familiar straight and poplar-bordered road, 
along which Scotties and their band were audibly 
approaching. Nearer and nearer the column came in 
sound, till the pipes skirled in your heart, and the tramp of 
feet beat in your pulses. Even the best-informed of the 
bar’s inmates for the moment refrained from their gossip : 
and, in a tense moment, you heard the soldiers, as they 
passed the microphone, call out shrill, exuberant greetings. 

It was during this moment that Old Bill had a sudden 
flash of inspiration, put down his drink, undrained, and 
left the bar. 

We pass to very different surroundings, occupied by men 
of a very different type to our bar-patrons. For one thing, 
they wear dinner-jackets and are ‘ exquisitely groomed ’ : 
and, for another, their voices are pitched in the back of 
the throat, instead of the top of the nose. But for all the 
difference, there is one marked similarity : they are 
equally knowledgeable and equally generous with the 
faculty. You should look well at this scene we unfold 
before you, for maybe its place will soon be in the Album 
of Vanishing Albion. To speak with economy, the place 
is the human equivalent of Valhalla, where the souls of 
those who have fallen in battle, ‘ according to the heathen 
Scandinavians,’ are received by the God Odin, and fight 
and feast in his service. In other words, we are introducing 
you to the Senior Officers’ Club (shall we call it ?), where 
the bodies of those who have failed to fall in battle are 
received by the Club Secretary, to refresh themselves and 
fight their old battles over again. Noses are worn in the 
Roman style : moustaches in the mid-Edwardian : and 
altogether the British male, within these marble walls, 
finds its highest attainment in features. If you passed 
quickly through the lounge, where these god-like creatures 
are moored at their ease, you would hear such unaccus- 
tomed words as Gurkha and Sikh and Nullah and Chota 
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Pcgh. Distinguished names will fall on your ears — such 
as Beefy and Tubby and Dear Old Fatty. You will hear 
talk of hippo and elephant and polo and ‘ old Friend Pig.’ 
But you’re out of all this, it’s none of your business and you 
will kindly be conducted to a roaring fire in the corner, 
where three of these immortals arc defeating the Nazis in 
Flanders. (And, after all, they’d helped to defeat their fore- 
runners, so at least they should know more about it than 
we do.) 

“ My intention is,” remarks a trim, grey-haired Major- 
General (Retd.), who to this day would do credit to a 
charger, “ with two divisions holding my left to bring 
pressure to bear on their centre, trusting to our second corps 
to protect my rear.” 

A meek notable of lesser rank (Retd.), from the unneces- 
sarily ample accommodation of a vast leather arm-chair, 
puts in : “ Wouldn’t a thrust against their right be better, 
sir ? ” ^ 

A third imposing Facade, whose back premises were 
strategically protected by the radiant fire, will have none 
of this insubordination. “ Impossible, my dear fellow. 
We can’t hold the line in sufficient strength to resist a 
frontal attack. The only thing to do is to start an en- 
circling movement. You see, with the French on our 
right ...” 

As the French are unfortunately no longer on our right, 
it was as well that at this point the Head Steward, who had 
been waiting his chance, made a discreet interpolation — 
something about a fellow being outside. 

“ What ? Who is he ? What sort of a fellow ? ” fired 
off the Facade, a once-distinguished Brigadier. 

“ The man’s a cab driver,” replied the Steward, with 
even more discretion. The Brigadier had a nasty twinge of 
conscience. “ Didn’t I pay him ? ” he asked. Couldn’t 
say, sir,” said the Steward, managing by the tone of his 
voice not only to suggest that this might indeed be the case, 
but if it were, to convey a respectful rebuke for such 
behaviour by a member of the Club. “ He seemed very 
. . . anxious to see you, sir.” 
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“ All right, ril come out.” 

The Steward w ithdrew, leaving the Brigadier to carry off 
the situation with what resource he could muster before 
his friends. “ Cab driver ? Can’t understand it. Most 
extraordinary,” he said with defiance, and executed what 
he hoped was a retreat in good order. The meek notable of 
lesser rank (Retd.) called out after him : “ Careful of 

bombs, Willoughby,” and then snuggled up to the Major- 
General. “ Shocking, Old Willoughby being on the 
Retired List,” he remarked. The other fell into the trap. 
“ WTiat about me ? At least I know something about 
Strategy ? ” 

“ Oh, quite, quite,” innocently agreed the offender 
and executed a vigorous manoeuvre with his eyebrow^s. 

Old Bill had exhausted the entertainment provided by 
the waiting-room — two oil-paintings of obscure, but 
decorative generals of the mid-Nineteeiith Century and the 
stuffed head of an aggrieved-looking moose. He had then 
humbly sat himself in a dining-room chair, placed directly 
behind the door. Consequently, when Brigadier-General 
Willoughby made a formidable advance into the middle 
of the room, he w^as somewhat disconcerted by having to 
execute one of his encircling movements to make contact 
with the foe at all. Wheeling round the table in the 
centre, he completed his circuit of the room and found Old 
Bill, cap in hand, standing with a shy smile before him. 
He was completely at a loss for the moment. 

“ General Willoughby, sir ? ” asked Old Bill, though 
he’d known the man when his rank was, if less elevated, 
at least un-Retd. 

“ Well, my man ? ” asked the Brigadier in formidable 
tones : “ What is it ? ” 

“ P’raps you remember me, sir. Busby.” 

The Brigadier suddenly saw light. That name ! That 
moustache I Thz.tnose\ OicowYst, Busby. “Why, weren’t 
you in the Battalion ? ” he asked graciously. 

“ That’s right, sir.” 

“ Let me think, now^ — ‘ C ’ Company, wasn’t it ? ” 
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“ That’s right, sir — Captain Rivet. I was there when 
he got wounded at Fricourt, on the Somme that 
was ” 

“ I remember. Then you were with us at Ypres, 
afterwards.” 

“ That’s right, sir. When we was holding that place 
near St. Julien.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes,” said the Brigadier, once again seeing 
the devastation, hearing the din and smelling the stench. 
“ Nasty spot that was, too.” 

“ You’re right, sir,” agreed Old Bill fervently. 

“Just after I was promoted and took over command.” 

“ Yes, sir. I remember them saying as ’ow they’d run 
out o’ Colonels, so they’d made you one.” 

Not too happily expressed, perhaps, but the Brigadier 
recovered his equanimity after losing his eyeglass, and 
put his arm on Old Bill’s shoulder. “ Well, Busby — 
sit down, won’t you ? — sit down. WTat can I do for 
you ? ” 

Old Bill sat down and started his well-rehearsed rig- 
marole. “ Easy, sir. It’s like this ’ere. I’ve been trying 
to join up again. I went round to the recruiting officer, sir, 
but when it come to my turn, they wouldn’t ’ave me. So 
I thought if I come to you, sir, you wouldn’t mind putting 
them straight about it. After all, they got to do \vhat you 
tell them, eh, sir ? ” 

He looked across with child-like belief at the Man Who 
Gould Work Miracles. But the latter seemed to be strangely 
embarrassed for a magician. “ Yes. Quite. Quite. Yes. 
Have a drink, Busby ? ” he remarked. 

“ I don’t mind if I do, sir.” 

“ What’ll you have ? ” asked his host, going towards the 
door. 

“ Well, sir. How about a drop of Rum just for Old 
Time’s sake ? Sort of a suitable celebration for my 
rejoining.” 

The Brigadier looked dubiously down the passage and 
waved to the Steward. “ Got any rum, Burrows ? ” he 
asked hopelessly. Burrows looked startled, then remem- 
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bered the \isitor, and snxiled. “ I’ll sec what I can do, 
sir.” 

Old Bill, unaware of the dilemma his drink had caused, 
was feeling more confident. The episode at the Recruiting 
Station had clearly been a mistake and the accompanying 
insinuation would soon be given the lie. That young 
Lieutenant feller had obviously not been in the last Show 
and couldn’t be exp)ected to know what was what. Go to 
the Top, and there you’ll get satisfaction, thought Old Bill. 
This General Willoughby, Colonel Willoughby as was, 
he was one of your sort, having been out there, on the spot, 
with you, and there was no nonsense about him. Old 
Bill warmed to the feeling of the undying camaraderie of 
the ex-service men of that unique war. Bad as it was, it 
was a war : and those in it had a sort of masonry. These 
modern wars weren’t wars at all. The soldier didn’t 
seem to matter and the only object seemed to be, how 
many houses you could knock down and how many unarmed 
civilians you could destroy. Old Bill felt the Brigadier pat 
him on the shoulder as he passed on his way back from the 
door. 

“ So you’re keen on rejoining, eh ? ” 

“ That’s right, sir,” replied Old Bill, simply. “ If you’ll 
just do the necessary.” 

The pathetic faith in one, of these fellers ! thought 
Brigadier-General Willoughby, and sank on to the edge 
of the table by Old Bill, a man who no longer could work 
anything much, let alone miracles. “ You see, the trouble 
is, Busby,” he began : “ you aren’t the only one in this 
difficulty. There’s a very definite age-limit and — well, 
the fact is, they’ve turned me down, too ! ” 

Old Bill’s astonishment was so enormous that he forgot 
himself. “ Go on ! ” he said. “ But you’re a General.” 
The Brigadier didn’t even notice the familiarity, glad now 
for the sympathy of one who would completely understand. 
Not a wife, jealous of any element that would compete 
with the profession of husband : not a son, thinking it was 
high time the Old Man stood down : not daughters, who 
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could never believe that Daddy could be somebody of 
consequence : all of whom were for these several reasons 
incapable of gauging his real feelings on being super- 
annuated. Not even friends, who were either similarly 
placed, or in whose professions of regret was a complacent 
malice. But this fella Busby, now he had sensibility : for 
all his difference in rank, his was a kindred spirit, and his 
reaction to the monstrous injustice was, indeed, and at last, 
balm in Gilead. 

“ ’Fraid that’s a matter of history now,” said the 
Brigadier, with a shy smile. “ Of course, it’s all very 
unfortunate. We come here, day after day — sitting around 
with the others who aren’t wanted. M’yes, it’s very 
unfortunate, but there it is.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Old Bill quietly. 

The Brigadier relished the exact tone of those three 
\\ ords. Then Burrows entered with the rum, that country- 
cousin among refreshments, and the Brigadier made way 
on the table. He poured out a couple of tots, then fingered 
the carafe. “ Water, Busby ? ” he asked slyly. 

“ What d’you think, sir ? ” scoffed Old fell, and took his 
glass. “ Mud in your eye, sir,” said he, raising it. 

“ At least we’ll be spared the mud,” replied the Brigadier 
bitterly, and sat the other side of the table. 

It was an odd sight — Old Bill dumped one side of the 
heavy table, the Brigadier drooping on the other, and a 
small, equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington prancing 
between them. They sipped, and between sips they 
considered. When Old Bill eventually spoke and the 
Brigadier eventually answered, it was like disembodied 
Decanus and Cantores engaged in some ethereal Responses, 
part of some ghostly ritual, 

“ So there’s no way of getting round it ? ” softly intoned 
the Old-Bill- Voice. 

“ ’Fraid not,” returned Brigadier- Voice. 

‘‘ Pity. I reckon there’s another war left in me, 
yet.” 

“Just what I told the War House.” 
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“ So we’re both up against another Hindenburg Line, 
eh?” 

“ That’s about it.” 

Silence. 

Then, after a long pause, a faint sound. It seemed to 
be — yes, it actually was, Old Bill humming. What’s more, 
he was humming a phrase from what might be described as 
his Signature Tune, none other than ‘ Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres.’ Then this sound became the leaist bit 
complex, instead of a simple, tentative humming. Good 
heavens ! It was the Brigadier absent-mindedly joining 
in : 

(Old Bill-Voice) : Mademoiselle from Armentieres, 
Parlez-vous, 

(Both) : Mademoiselle from Armentieres, 

Parlez-vous, 

(Brigadier-Voice) : The Colonel won the croix-de- 
guerre, 

(Old Bill- Voice) : The son of a . . . gun was never 
there, 

(Both) : Inky- Pinky . . . 

Then suddenly both realized what was happening. The 
Brigadier looked sharply at Old Bill, who, having also 
looked sharply at the Brigadier, was unable to avoid the 
full reception of that look. Then both looked away again, 
embarrassed : Old Bill trying to pretend that nothing 
unusual had happened by completing the song with its 
last, ‘ Parlez-vous,’ and thus executing the most difficult 
of all military manoeuvres, as we have already indicated — 
the Retreat in Good Order. 

The next sound we hear relevant to the story is the 
shattering blast of a ship’s siren, and we are transported 
to censored, a well-known and aptly named port. Some- 
where in France. A troopship is arriving : is tied up to the 
quay : and belches forth its over-load of overladen British 
soldiers on to the quay. Coming down the gangw^ay is a 
human coatstand, upon which every thing seems to have been 
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lung for which there was a human peg. But you can’t 
leceive us : the nose and moustache proclaim the man. 
)ld Bill has, somehow or other, contrived to get to France, 
le pauses at the foot of the gangway and remarks exuber- 
ntly : “ Well, ’ere we are again. Vive la France ! ” 
Dne of the attending sailors on the quay, on the watch to 
)revent just such an irregularity as is about to be disclosed, 
eizes Old Bill with a discordant “ Wot’s the idea ? ” 

In addition to full kit, rifle, pick, shovel, gas-mask, and a 
)rown-paper parcel. Old Bill is encumbered round the 
leck with a Life-saving Jacket, which he had forgotten to 
emove. “ Saving it for the trenches ? ” asks the Sailor, 
nd he and his mate, the other side of the gangway, proceed 
0 relieve him of it with heavy hands. 

Having escaped strangulation only by virtue of his 
ihysique, Old Bill crosses the quay in more chastened mood 
nd attempts to glean some information as to his immediate 
aovemcnts from the notice-boards. The latter, needless 

0 say, merely increased his ignorance and he made his way 
3 the office of the Embarkation Staff Officer. To his 
mazement, a well-known figure emerged from the hut. 
"hough the pips were the pips of a Second Lieutenant, the 
ice was undoubtedly the face, and the medals the medals, 
f a Brigadier, and that Brigadier none other than 
Villoughby. 

The two warriors, whose re-acceptance into the trade 
ad so lately seemed an impossibility, stared at each other 

1 amazement. 

“ Good heavens ! Busby ! ” 

“ Blimey ! General Willoughby, sir ! ” 

“ Well, you got here at last, Busby ! ” 

“ Thanks to you, sir.” 

“ We’re both on the job again I ” 

“ Didn’t expect to see you sir,” said Old Bill, in a 
onfidential voice. “ But still,” he added, going over his 
xperiences in his mind, ‘‘ one often finds Generals at the — 
r — Front of the Back, as you might say, sir.” 

“I’m a General no longer, Busby,” whispered the ex- 
trategist, indicating his solitary pip. “ Merely a very 
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junior Landing OflBcer. All they’d give me, but — I’d be 
anything rather than miss this Show.” 

“ Well, never mind, sir,” comforted Old Bill. “ I 
expect, in time, it’ll be — Local Boy Makes Good.” 

Before the Brigadier could adjust himself to this homely 
expression of Busbyan philosophy, he quailed as he saw a 
smart young Captain running towards him, harsissed and 
irritable. “ Willoughby ! ” he shouted. “ Tell these men 
to fall in at the back of the Douane ! ” 

The Captain ran off. Old Bill exchanged glances with the 
ex-Brigadier. In place of the smile, there was a hunted 
look in his eyes, and he ‘ scrammed ’ — the only word to 
express the impetuosity of his departure. As Old Bill 
pondered the incalculability of human affairs, there 
occurred another incident to confirm his conclusions. 

“ Come on, Busby, ’urry up,” snarled the grating voice 
of One in Authority. “ G.H.Q. wants to get started.” 
The new-comer wore a Sergeant’s stripes and had acquired 
a carefully-tended moustache since last we met him as 
Alf Simmonds, cinema commissionaire and cab-shelter 
butt. He now presented a remarkable example of the effect 
of the Chevron on Human Character. As a drably-dressed 
civilian, Alf had resembled Uriah Heep. As Palaceum 
Commissionaire, he had been Marshal Goering on duty 
and Munchausen off. But as Sergeant Alfred Simmonds, 
that change in his fortunes of which he had enjoyed a 
premonition in the Recruiting Office had indeed taken 
place. The relationship between Old Bill and himself had 
been dramatically reversed : and, despite his fundamental 
good humour, Alf was not likely to resist this heaven-sent 
chance of asserting himself. In the same way that the 
Germans claimed that they were merely fulfilling their 
Destiny, so Alf persuaded himself that he was fulfilling his. 
In each case, we must wait on History to see where 
ultimately that Destiny led. 

At the sound of this new voice of Alf ’s, Old Bill buckled. 
With a last, sympathetic glance in the direction of his 
departing fellow-sufferer, the ex-Brigadier, Old Bill sighed, 
and with leaden feet and heavy heart followed the bantam- 
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strut of this upstart Sergeant to the troop-train. This war, 
it seemed, for all its similarity with the last, was to have its 
differences, and they weren’t an improvement. If History 
had to repeat herself, why couldn’t she do so more 
accurately ? This Simmonds-business was going to take 
all the enjoyment out of the war : in fact it would absolutely 
ruin it, as far as Old Bill was concerned. 



CHAPTER SIX 


FOND REUNION 

A FEW weeks after the beginning of the war there came 
the first announcement of the formation of the 
Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps. As the B.B.C. Announcer 
proclaimed : “ The Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps 

provides an excellent opportunity for older men wishing to 
serve their country. The object of the Corps is to ensure 
that all kinds of supplies reach our army at home and 
abroad as quickly and as smoothly as possible. ...” 

In other words, the lions of the last war were to become 
the oxen of the present : and it needs no saying that they 
now laboured as they had previously fought, with valour, 
persistence, and a complete disregard for their own 
convenience. 

It was by joining this splendid company of the elect that 
Old Bill found himself back in France : and to it had been 
transferred our old friend, and Bill’s, Herbert Shaftesbury 
Beaconsfield, and the newly-promoted Sergeant Alfred 
Simmonds. Their duties covered the whole field of 
human activities that require strong arms and massive 
shoulders. They pulled, pushed, propped, dug, placed, 
replaced, filled in, built up, knocked down, conveyed to, 
removed from — in brief, they acted as navvies, stev^edores, 
hauliers, excavators, builders, plumbers, roadmen and, 
all the time, indefatigable ambassadors of goodwill. It 
was a hard life and they lived it in conditions of almost 
incredible discomfort : and it is small wonder if they found 
some mitigation of their sufTerings in raising to a fine art 
their twin diversions of Grousing and Scrounging. The 
British will endure to bursting-point so long as they are 
equipped with this Safety-Valve. Woe to the timid and 
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unintuitive authority that should ever decide to remove 
it ! 

There is an old Scots catch that is suitable to our own 
day, with a slight change : 

Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 

Charlie is my darling, 

The Young Chevalier ! 

should now read, ‘ Charlie is my darling, the Pick-and- 
Shoveleer ! ’ Our three pick-and-shoveleers eventually 
found themselves posted to a small French village, to pre- 
pare some farm outbuildings for the reception of a Company 
of a certain British Regiment, which was to be billeted 
there. 

Imagine a mound of beets, an innocent enough sight in 
that district, at that time of the year, when the principal 
harvest has been gathered and stacked. If you look at this 
particular mound carefully, however, you will notice a thin 
wisp of blue smoke rising from within it. Then one of the 
beets moves and discloses a presumably human face. 
The face suddenly realizes its visibility and exclaims : 
“ Blimey ! I’ve de-camiflaged meself ! ” and vanishes. 

Now walk round behind the mound and you will see 
that it is in the form of three external walls, and that Old 
Bill and Bert are engaged in stretching across the walls a 
top-screen of netting, to which they are attaching many- 
coloured oddments of stuff as small streamers. The whole 
is an ingenious erection that will be used as a garage for the 
incoming detachment's Bren-gun Carrier, a small but 
handy vehicle on caterpillar wheels. The Carrier would 
thus be invisible to the hawk-like eyes of enemy airmen, and 
the snakc-like orbs of their Fifth-Column friends had yet to 
be disclosed in their surreptitious malice. There is no 
doubt that the British Expeditionary Force attained from 
their first landing in France a remarkably high degree 
of efficiency in Camouflage : and if our positions vv^re 
known to the enemy, it must be attributable to the con- 
sideration shown by the French towards the Belgian 
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labourers who daily came over the frontier, as in Peace- 
time. 

“ To me a bit,” mutters Old Bill, straining at a prop. 
“ No, that’s wrong — to you. . . . Y’know,” he sighs, 
pausing for a moment in the work, “ I never thought to get 
mixed up in this kind of a war. Mucking about with this 
camiflage makes me feel like the missing piece of a jig-saw 
puzzle.” 

“ And I never joined up to be transferred to the perishin’ 
Pioneers ! ” grouses Bert. 

Old Bill quickly rebukes this aspersion on his own 
Hobson’s Choice. “ What did you expect to be doing ? 
Commanding the Shock-Skirts ? ” 

The two of them emerged from their ingenious 
shed and contemplated the result of their labours. 
“ Don’t look so bad, do it ? ” said Old Bill with quiet 
pride. 

“ It’s a pity you couldn’t stay with it all the time. Bill. 
You’re the best part of the pattern ! ” 

“ We’ll have a break for five minutes,” said Old Bill, 
ignoring the sally : and the two of them lay back against 
their vegetable wall. Old Bill relit his pipe and Bert, 
fetching the stub of a cigarette from its temporary park 
behind the ear, muscled in on the match. 

Their battle-dress, balaclava helmets, and leather jerkins 
gave them a strangely medieval look. Just such human 
clods lumbered over the soil of France in the Hundred 
Years’ War, when the English, in their hoods and long 
stockings and belted jerkins, first brought the fame of a new 
nation, and a fighting nation, to arbitrate with arms the 
balance of Europe. 

“ Wonder how long this ’ere war’s going to last,” dreamily 
observed Herbert Shaftesbury. 

Old Bill removed his pipe. “ Four or five years,” he 
supposed. “ If it’s a success, they might keep it on a bit 
longer.” 

l^rt was as appalled as we are. “ Five years 
Pioneering ! ” he groaned. 

“ Not me,” rejoined Old Bill, with quiet confidence. 
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“ Tm going to get transferred to a fighting regiment — even 
if it means seeing the General himself.” 

Old Bill’s desperate attempts to achieve a come-back as a 
combatant are the theme of the remainder of our story. 
He believed that if only some intelligent officer were to see 
him in action, an immediate movement would be set on 
foot to have him transferred to a unit of the Line. He was 
immediately to find himself in an unexpected situation 
which he imagined was providing him with just the 
opportunity he sought. He must be excused if his 
enthusiasm led him to a ridiculous misunderstanding : 
and we are confident of the sympathetic tears of our readers 
at his subsequent chagrin. 

It happened in this way. As they were savouring sweet 
repose against the wall of sugar-to-be, a Platoon of the 
expected Company marched through the arch connecting 
the village street with the picturesque farm-yard. The 
Sergeant halted the Platoon, approached a waiting officer, 
saluted, and made some report. The officer acknow- 
ledged the message, sighted Sergeant Alf Simmonds 
crossing the yard and sununoned him. Sergeant Alf ran 
smartly up, leaped to the salute, and received certain 
instructions : whereupon Alf leaped to another salute 
and then set out in quest of a quorum of Pioneers. He 
swung round the corner of a shed and came to a melo- 
dramatic stop at the sight of two of his trusties enjoying 
a siesta. He stormed over to them. 

“ Now then, you two ! What the dooce d’you think 
you’re doing, keeping the war waiting ? ” 

“ Seats at one-and-six and two bob — ’ere y’are,” irrever- 
ently muttered Bert. 

“ Gut that out ! ” bellowed the reformed Uriah. 
“ There’s a Bren-Gun Carrier ditched itself about two 
miles down the road and you got to go and ’elp dig it out.” 

“ Wot I ” exclaimed Bert in dismay. 

“ You’ll be in charge of the Party, Busby. And if you 
don’t make a job of it. I’m sorry for you, that’s all.” 

And away Alf stamped. 
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“ Wonderful what a bit of Authority does to a bloke ! 
sighed Old Bill. 

Alf swung round on his heels. ‘‘ I said, fall in ! ” he 
roared, and Old Bill made desperate attempts to rise from 
the flood of beets that suddenly started to flow around him. 

The Party formed up in the yard, and was duly marched 
off by Alf Then : “ Garry on, Busby ! ” he yelled, 

delegating his authority — “ and take that pipe out of your 
mouth.” As they emerged into the street. Old Bill suddenly 
realized that, for the moment, the destinies of a detachment 
of men were in his supreme control, and his bosom swelled. 
His voice should now be heard in executive command, and 
he bethought him of the relevant phrase that would 
immediately establish his position. Ah, this was it : 

“ Left . . . Left . . . Left, Right, Left ! ” he shouted : 
and what was visible of Bert’s face from within the bala- 
clava, as he carried an enormous plank on his shoulder, 
was a highly successful representation of proud and 
creditable disdain. 

The caterpillar track of the Bren-Gun Carrier whirled 
riotously round in the slush of the water-logged ditch, but to 
no effect. Young Bill looked over the steel side of the vehicle 
and fortunately the motor drowned his eloquence. His 
feelings relieved, he switched off the engine, and looked 
up from the driving-seat as another mechanical noise 
became audible. His pal. Chimp, the peace-time toff, 
rode up on his motor-bicycle. 

“ What did the Captain say ? ” asked Young Bill. 

“ Lots,” replied Chimp, shutting off his engine. “ He 
says you couldn’t drive a governess cart.” 

“ Oh, very ’umerous,” retorted Young Bill. “ But what 
about the tow ? ” 

“ He says, not if he knows it. He’s sending a Party to 
dig you out.” 

“ Dig me out ! ” exclaimed Young Bill, in disgust, and 
looked in the direction in which Chimp was pointing. 
Down the muddy road marched Old Bill, at the head of his 
experts, all laden with instruments of excavation. “ Well, 
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what a lot of . . Young Bill fortunately didn’t com- 
plete the sentence or he might have been guilty of uncon- 
scious but definite impiety. 

“ Lef . . . Lef . . . Lef, Ri, Lef ! ” shouted Old Bill. 
“ Pick ’em up ! ” he bellowed, as his henchmen splashed 
through a puddle, deep to their ankles. 

“Shall we keep your dinner warm?” asked Chimp, 
maliciously, as he re-started his engine. 

“You know what you can do with it — and buzz off ! ” 
rudely retorted his mate. 

Chimp sputtered off: Old Bill superbly halted his 
Party, advanced towards the Bren-Gun Carrier, and outdid 
Alf in the splendour of his salute. 

“ Pioneers all present and correct, sir,” he reported, 
and then sagged with the shock of realizing that he had 
saluted a fellow-Private, and that Private his own son. 

“ Well, strike me pink ! ” giggled Young Bill, delighted 
at meeting his old dad, and still more at the manner of the 
meeting. 

Old Bill was torn between humiliation at his ridiculous 
self-abasement and excitement at the pleasurable reunion. 
His shock turned to surprise, surprise to pleasure and 
pleasure to pretended annoyance. “ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” 
he growled. “ I might ’ave known it.” 

The good officer thinks first of the comfort of his men and 
accordingly Old Bill yelled to the Party to Stand-at-Ease 
and Stand-Easy. Bert, recognizing Young Bill even at his 
distance, waved cheerily and called out : “ Hullo, Young 
Feller.” 

Young Bill crouched on the bows of the Bren-Gun Carrier, 
to be more matey with his parent. “ How the heck did 
you get here ? ” he asked in amazement. 

Old Bill adopted an attitude of easy superiority. 
“ Influence,” he conceded modestly. “ I told yer you 
young fellers couldn’t pull it off without me. What about 
your blinkin’ mechanization now ? ” he taunted. “ I 
s’pose you want us to go over the battle-fields with a steam- 
roller afore you comes along ? ” 
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“ Oh, nark it ! ” replied his son. “ Who’s in charge of 
the Boys’ Brigade ? ” 

“ I am,” replied Old Bill defiantly. 

“ You are ? ” exclaimed Young Bill, plainly incredulous. 
“ Blimey, somebody ought to start collecting the Amuse- 
ments Tax.” 

Old Bill retired into his shell. 

“ Now, come on, Willie — don’t stand about,” urged his 
son, remembering his dinner. “ Get your planks down in 
front, and start all the blokes levering up behind.” 

Old Bill sharply emerged from his shell. “ Here ! ” he 
exclaimed indignantly, and for once adopting the ‘ h.’ 
“ You don’t have to tell me.” 

He crossed to his men and called them to Attention. 
“ Party ! ” he called in the tones of a battle-trump. “ To 
your Duties — double march ! ” 

They ‘ doubled ’ — ^and Young Bill doubled-up. What a 
sight ! But at the end of twenty minutes’ activity on the 
part of the Pioneers, under Old Bill’s expert direction, he 
was less inclined to laughter than to exasperation born of 
hunger. No progress had been made whatever : which 
was really no reflection on the proficiency of the Pioneers, 
but suggested that Young Bill had unfortunately man- 
oeuvred his vehicle into a very tough spot indeed. Where- 
upon, as ever with youth, he was inclined to cover up his 
previous error with a great show of criticism of the efforts 
of those who were trying to rectify it. 

“ No, no, that’s no good ! ” he shouted, as the only 
result of the sacking and levering and planking had been 
a gobbet of mud in the eye for Bert. “ Put some guts into 
it ! Here, you — Busby ! ” 

“ Less of the Busby ! ” protested Old Bill, advancing 
towards his son indignantly, and simultaneously stepping 
into two feet of water. 

“ I wish there was,” cackled Young Bill, at once restored 
to good humour by this accident to his father. “ I never 
seen such a performance.” 

“ Since you know so much about it, come down off that 
boiler of yours and do it yourself,” dared Old Bill in his 
temper. 
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“ So I would, if I’d somebody to take this over,” replied 
Young Bill, indicating the engine controls. 

Before Old Bill resized it, the challenge was out. “ / 
will,” he shouted. 

“ You ? ” sneered his son. 

“ Easy.” 

Two bluffs were suddenly called. “ O.K.,” accepted 
Young Bill. “ Help yourself— it only belongs to the 
Government.” 

For an instant Old Bill was silent, horrified at the result 
of his impetuosity. Then, with no escape, he scrambled 
up into the Carrier and Young Bill nimbly leaped into the 
mud. 

As the new driver inspected the controls and, scratching 
his head, tried to orientate himself from his memory of 
what did what on his taxi : and as the new organizer of the 
labour squad made his dispositions with greater facility, a 
large saloon car, handsome for all its dingy war-paint, 
came splashing its way down the road. As it approached 
the Bren-Gun Carrier, a noble head in an officer’s staff-cap 
popped up through the sunshine roof and reacted with 
unexpected enthusiasm to the pedestrian scene in the ditch. 
The owner of the noble head called excitedly down to his 
driver : “ I say, wait a moment, old boy — wait a moment ! ” 
The car swung past the Carrier and was eventually drawn 
up on the verge about fifty yards farther down the road. 

Almost before the car was at a standstill, an individual, 
resplendent in British-warm, officer’s breeches, and riding- 
boots, burst from the interior and, looking back at the 
incident that had attracted his attention, slapped his 
elegant thigh with gusto. “ I say ! ” he exclaimed : “ this 
is marvellous — this is terrific , He bustled round the car 
and called to his driver. “ Come along, old man,” he 
urged, “ bring your mike and run out some cable, 
quick ! ” 

Young Bill had nearly completed his reorganization of the 
labour squad. “ That’s got this side fixed up. Now, you 
fellows, get ready to lever under the back, will you ? ” 
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He turned and saw Busby Senior looking down indolently 
from the driving-seat, for all the world like the skipper of 
an ocean-going tramp-steamer idly surveying the primitive 
efforts of a bunch of black stevedores at some place like 
Port Sudan. Young Bill adopted his kindest air. “ Don’t 
strain yourself, Busby,” he implored : “ But you start her 
up when I give the signal, eh ? ” 

“ I get you. Move on the old Green Light,” replied his 
father knowingly : and Young Bill went round to fix the 
starboard side of the vehicle. 

It was at this moment that the Adonis in the British 
officer’s uniform swept into the picture, expansively 
divesting himself of his magnificent British- warm. “ I say 
— this is a Grand Show ! ” he exclaimed to Old Bill. 

Old Bill jerked to the salute. In a trice he realized that 
a splendid opportunity of realizing his ambition was being 
thrust under his very nose. Play his cards well and the 
responsibility for the efficient excavation of the Bren-Gun 
Carrier would be assumed by this young officer to be his. 
His transfer to a regiment that was a regiment was a cert. 

“ Doing our best, sir,” said Old Bill, with pride but also 
with proper modesty. 

“ This is just what I want,” affirmed the bloke. 

“ Soon have it out, sir,” Old Bill assured him : but, to 
his surprise, Adonis replied : “ Oh, don’t hurry ! It’s 
grand to find a feller really hard at it on the job.” 

‘ There’s a trap somewhere,’ thought Old Bill, suspicious 
of anyone in authority advocating a Go-Slow. ‘ Maybe 
he’s a Staff-Bloke in disguise. I reckon they’d be wise to 
camiflage that lot in this Show, seeing how popular they 
was in the last. ’E’s a sort of General’s Nark, that’s wot 
’e is, to tell me to take things easy and then come down 
on me.’ So, to fortify the ‘ impression,’ “ I believe in 
putting me back into things, sir,” he explained. 

A colleague of the General’s Nark had run up, less 
elegantly but similarly attired, and handed over a small 
metal instrument attached to a long cable. “ Thanks, 
old boy,” said the unconventional ‘ officer.’ “ Now 
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switch on and listen to this very carefully.” He then half 
mounted the Bren-Gun Carrier, poising a magnificent 
riding-boot on the steel mud-shield beside Old Bill. The 
latter, persisting in his display of efficiency, called out to 
his son, peremptorily demanding if he was ready yet. 
“ Hold it a minute,” Young Bill replied carelessly : and 
his father writhed at the thought that, like as not, he’d 
be let down by his own flesh-and-blood. 

The General’s Nark was thoughtfully examining Old Bill. 
“ Of course, you ought to be a Sergeant . . .’’he mused. 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Old Bill with conviction. “ Perhaps 
if you was to mention my name ” 

“ . . . Still, you’ll do,” continued the other. “ You’re 
such a grand type ! ” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Old Bill with gratification, 
but the smirk faded from his face when the ‘ officer ’ 
remarked : “You see, I’m from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation.” 

“ The wot ? ” 

“ The B.B.C.” 

“ Oh ! ” Old Bill’s disappointment was acute. How 
dare this young feller come officering it about the place, 
leading decent, respectable private-soldiers up garden- 
paths — 

“ Yes,” the young man was saying. “ We’re making 
records of the troops in action, to cheer up the folks at 
home.” And he climbed into a more comfortable if less 
striking position in the body of the Carrier. 

Despite his grave disappointment. Old Bill was disposed to 
forgive the young man. After all, these records made by 
the B.B.C. ‘ Observers ’ and broadcast on the Home 
Service were skilfully done and conveyed an admirable 
sound-picture to those whose bodies were at home but whose 
minds were with the Expeditionary Force. It had been one 
of these broadcasts that Old Bill had heard in the public- 
house : and had made him determined to fight his rejection 
and get back into the Army, never mind the means. 

“ Now, I want to preserve this whole incident, just as 
it is, in Sound,” explained the Observer. And then, to 
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Old Bill’s horror, he added, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world : “ Perhaps you’ll say a few words 
first, explaining who you are and what you’re doing.” 

He held out the metal instrument to Old Bill, who 
recoiled from it, as if it were a particularly venomous 
example of the Crotalus AdamanteuSy or Diamond Rattlesnake. 

“ Me go on the Air ! ” he exclaimed, in much the same 
tone of voice as if he’d been invited to perform the Dance 
of the Seven Veils at a Parish Bazaar. 

“ Don’t be nervous, old boy. Speak close to the mike 
and just be yourself Be quite natural.” 

He pressed the instrument into Old Bill’s hand and 
executed a peculiar signal with his hand in the direction 
of the B.B.C. car, which was equipped as a mobile 
recording-unit. 

Hopelessly confused by the sudden predicament in which 
he found himself. Old Bill said tentatively into the micro- 
phone : “ Ullo. Wlio’s speaking ? ” 

“ Don’t be silly, old man,” said the Observer, the tone 
of his voice growing less affable. “ Tou are.” 

“ Sorry, Cock,” said Old Bill, and pulled himself together 
for a fresh start. In a loud, soulless sing-song, he began : 
“ This is Number 4217695 IVivate William Bus ” 

But he got no farther, as the Observer snatched the 
‘ mike ’ out of his hands and bellowed “ cut ! ” into it. 
“ Mustn’t give your name, old man,” he said to Old Bill. 
“ No publicity allowed. Go ahead,” and he handed back 
the instrument. 

“ Oh,” said Old Bill. “ I am a Private in the Auxiliary 
Milita^ Pion ” 

Again the ‘ mike ’ was snatched from his hand, and the 
Observer bellowed “ cut ! ” Then, to Old Bill, he 
explained patiently : “ Mustn’t give your regiment. 

Official Secrets, old man. Go ahead.” 

“ Oh,” said Old Bill. “I am a Private in the British 
Army. At the moment I am on the road from ” 

“ Cut ! ” A peevish note was creeping into the 
Observer’s voice. “ You’re informing the enemy, old 
man. Be much vaguer.” 
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“ Oh,’* said Old Bill. “ Much vaguer.” He braced 
himself for a final effort. “ I am Somebody Somewhere 
Standing on a ... on a Something ...” 

“ Oh, good lord ! ” groaned the B.B.C. Observer. 

Fortunately at this moment, Young Bill yelled up to 
start the engine, and there was suddenly a scene of con- 
fusion, as the Observer realized that it was now or never 
if he was to obtain his unique recording, and as Old Bill’s 
attention was distracted between Young Bill and the 
intruder. 

As the engine started to tick over, the Observer thrust 
the ‘ mike ’ on Old Bill, shouting out in his agitation : 
“ Pull yourself together, old man. I wouldn’t miss this 
for the world.” 

“ I’ll do me best, chum,” said Old Bill, and looked over 
the side. 

“ I must leave you to it,” shouted the Observer uneasily. 
“ I want to listen to it through the ear-phones.” 

<< O K. Cock ” 

“ Stand by ! ” from Young Bill. 

“ Coming up,” Old Bill reassured him. ‘‘Just leave it 
to me,” he shouted to the Observer. 

The latter was taking his leave, when he had a sudden 
thought, and bellowed into Old Bill’s ear : “ By the way. 
Every now and then in your speech hold the mike over 
the side ” 

“ Side of what ? ” asked Old Bill. 

“ Of this thing,” replied the Observer indicating the 
Bren-Gun Carrier. 

“ Which side ? ” 

“ Any side ! ” snapped the Observer, and his enthusiasm 
boiled over. “ I want the roar of the engine ! ” he cried. 
“ The sound of the men straining at the job ! The squelch 
of the mud ! I want — the War as it is. Carry on ! ” 

“ He can have it as far as I’m concerned,” muttered 
Old Bill, as the Observer dashed over to the Recording- 
car. 

“ We’re waiting for you, William,” moaned Young Bill 
patiently, as he contemplated his father from the ground. 
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Old Bill wound pan of the cable round his neck and 
disappeared into the driving-scat. “ Start the Tracks ! 
he shouted. 

There was a last-minute hitch. “ Hold it a second,” 
sang out Young Bill, and his father thought he’d better 
use this opportunity to play his part as a Commentator. 
Snatching up the microphone, he started to intone into 
it with a positively ecclesiastical gravity : “ ’Ullo Every- 
body ! I’m Somebody Somewhere standing on a Some- 
thing, like wot I told you before — only except that I’m 
now sitting down. We’re Stuck in the Muck and wot we 
got to do is to get Unstuck ” 

“ O.K. — Let her go ! ” shouted Young Bill. 

Old Bill let in the clutch and the tracks started to revolve, 
the Pioneers started to lever and shove, and Young Bill 
kept up a stream of encouragement. The walls of Jericho 
would have undoubtedly collapsed before the racket, but 
the Bren-Gun Carrier failed to emerge from the ditch. 

“ We are now starting to come unstuck,” intoned Old 
Bill into the microphone, wdth a faint memory of a pro- 
fessional relay of the Boat Race, and trying to remember 
how the Observers filled in the awkward pauses. He looked 
over the side. “ No, we’re not,” he sang into the mike. 
“ We’re still stuck ! ” 

“ Rev her up, William I ” shouted his son, and Old Bill 
pressed on the controls. “ We’re nearly unstuck a bit ! ” 
he reported to the world. Then, as he looked over the 
side again. ” No. The Muck’s winning ! ... Two to 
One on the Muck ! . . . Oh, you should see the Muck ! 

. , . Oh, I forgot — ’ere ! ” And he hung the microphone 
over the side, as instructed by the Observer. 

Now Bert was tearing himself to pieces as he strove to 
shift the Bren-Gun Carrier on to one of the planks, with a 
crowbar. Naturally, Bert being Bert, and the situation 
being what it was, the more he drew on his strength, the 
more he simultaneously drew on his reserves of colloquial 
vocabulary. Old Bill was publicly commenting on the 
scene for the benefit of the old folks at home : Bert was 
privately commenting for the sake of his own soul. The 
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microphone dandled in front of his furiously working mouth, 
Old Bill at this moment having his attention on the 
controls. The B.B.C. Observer, listening through the ear- 
phones, changed from exasperation at the previous insuffi- 
ciency of Old Bill’s commentary, to stark horror at the 
unexpected resources of the English language that were now 
revealed. “ cut ! ” he roared and snatched the ear-phones 
from his head. 

Bert was now expostulating with Old Bill. Surely the 
situation was trying enough without the further torment of 
a round metal object striking you persistently on the nose 
while you were hurling your whole strength into the 
struggle. “ Take that perishin’ thing out of the way ! ” 
he bawled, which is a paraphrase of his actual request, 
but the only rendering likely to pass our respected publisher. 

Old Bill recovered the mike and resumed his com- 
mentary. “ Real Muck that is — and we’re stuck in it ! ” 
he intoned. “ And we look like going on being stuck in 
it for the Duration ! ” 

The B.B.C. Observer leaped wildly on to the Bren-Gun 
Carrier. “ I say, old boy,” he implored of Old Bill. 
“ Can’t you say something other than ‘ Muck ’ and 
‘ Stuck ’ ? And I heard the most dreadful swearing ! ” 

Old Bill examined the microphone with interest. ‘‘ Not 
from me you didn’t ! ” he retorted. 

“ Say something about the Morale ! ” urged the Observer. 

“ Oh, no — I couldn’t do that,” replied Old Bill 
respectably. 

“ Yes, you can — make an effort, old boy. Say something 
about how cheerful everyone is ! ” 

Old Bill’s eyes lighted in understanding. “ I see what 
you mean,” he said : and addressed himself to the instru- 
ment with new confidence. “ ’Ere we are, folks ! ” he 
shouted sonorously, but somehow with a desperate gloom. 
“ It’s a ’orrible day and we are struck in the worst patch of 
Muck wot I’ve struck since Wipers. But we are all very 
’appy and we ’ope this finds you as it leaves us.” 

The B.B.C. Observer was almost in tears. “ No, nof 
he wailed. “ You’re absolutely wrecking it. I must get 

G 
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carefree enthusiasm. Can’t you get the men to make wise- 
cracks and laugh as they work ? ” 

Old Bill went pale at the idea. “ Think of the folks at 
home,” begged the Observer. “ No ’arm in trying,” 
muttered Old Bill, and, holding the microphone towards 
the straining Pioneers, he called out to them : “ Would 
somebody oblige with a good ’earty laugh ? Come on, 
you blighters— just one for the sake of the old woman at 
ome I 

The resp>onse was instantaneous, but unanimously hostile. 
Deeds stopped and words began. The Pioneers stormed 
at Old Bill. Young Bill stormed at Old Bill, stormed at the 
Observer and stormed at the Pioneers. Then everything 
seemed to happen at once. And the main thing was that 
the caterpillar tracks of the Bren-Gun Carrier suddenly 
made contact with something solid and the vehicle started 
to move. The Pioneers forgot their resentment and started 
to cheer. Old Bill forgot his request and jumped to the 
controls. The Observer forgot his duty and leaped clear 
of the machine. 

“ ’Ere ! Oi ! ” shouted Old Bill. “ Wot’s the game ? ” 
and he hurled the incommoding microphone away with a 
regrettable disregard for its further efficiency. Old Bill 
hadn’t the faintest idea of how to drive this iron monster, 
and it must be admitted that for once in his life he lost his 
nerve. Instead of switching off the motor, he wrestled with 
what appeared to be a steering-wheel in an effort at least 
to modify the vehicle’s course. It suddenly turned a half- 
circle and made for the cheering Pioneers. They scattered 
and Old Bill struggled. The Carrier executed another 
pirouette and bore down on the B.B.C. Recording Unit. 

“ Wot is going to ’appen ? ” moaned Old Bill, and the 
man at the controls in the B.B.C. car was thinking the 
same. “ Look Out ! ” he bawled in terror and indignation, 
as the Carrier scraped by its more resplendent but more 
vulnerable cousin. “ Get me out of this thing ! ” 
bellowed Old Bill, and the thing did a left-about and 
pursued the B.B.C. engineer round the other side of his car. 

“ ’Ow d’yer stop it ? ” wailed Old Bill, as his maddened 
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mount made a bid for Young Bill. “ Switch it oflf ! ” 
shouted Young Bill but, retreating rapidly, his words were 
carried away on the wind. 

The Bren-Gun Carrier turned twice to the right, stood 
rocking on its haunches, swung suddenly left again and 
made for the open country. The B.B.C. Observer suddenly 
caught sight of a flattened object on the mud. Surely the 
thing was familiar, and yet how strange. He picked it up. 
It was his best microphone. 

As we have already indicated, it is our policy that this 
work should be, in the inspired verbiage of the Manu- 
facturing Chemist, non-irritant, non-stimulant, anti-toxic, 
and blandly emulcent. If with great self-control we 
refrained from describing Old Bill’s Black-out drive in his 
taxi, with Young Bill by his side, then it is unlikely that 
we shall dwell on his present appalling and solitary 
predicament. 

Some of us are born horse-riders, and some achieve that 
noble status by an unwarranted expense of will and money ; 
and some of us have horse-riding thrust upon us — or 
rather, are ourselves thrust upon a horse. To this latter 
class, our blood-brothers, we address ourselves. Anti- 
horsemen all, do we not know how, having mutely sworn 
that never shall we be manoeuvred into the position of 
mounting one of these temble animals, the so falsely named 
friends of man : and how, despite all our precautions, one 
day we find ourselves faced with the alternative of either 
being hoisted into a saddle or, for the fundamental salvage 
of Face, honourably obliged to purchase a revolver and 
shoot ourselves in the old-walled garden : and how, on 
eventually subsiding like a dropped sack on to the back of 
one of these four-footed anachronisms, the very proximity 
of an anti-horseman has a most startling effect upon the 
horse ? How that the outwardly most docile of hacks, on 
finding the trembling limbs of the confirmed pedestrian 
about its middle, straightway is turned into a fire-breathing 
dragon ? Just precisely was this the reaction of Young Bill’s 
normally well-bred Bren-Gun Carrier to the presence of 
the inexperienced and petrified Old Bill at the controls. 
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It marked him down as a sucker and determined to take 
him for a ride. 

It swerved and shied and bucked and reared, broke into 
a sudden gallop and stopped dead : but still it was unable 
to throw its unfortunate rider, who made up in obstinacy 
what he lacked in experience. Gradually Old Bill mastered 
the steering of the animal, so that at least he could keep a 
straight course and concentrate his attention on how he 
might soonest bring a stop to the progress. At first he had 
no notion of whither he was being carried. For all he 
knew he was heading for the Siegfried Line : and the idea 
of himself suddenly making a frontal attack unaccom- 
panied on that formidable defence-work filled him with a 
feeling of dismay rather than heroism. Soon, however, he 
found himself doing a flying leap from the ploughed field 
he was traversing on to a sunken road that intersected. 
He forced his now less-confident steed (for it hadn’t expected 
such hazards and was actually a poor jumper) to follow 
the road, until it joined another, which eventually brought 
him to the outskirts of his own familiar village. 

If, in one way, this was a comforting development, in 
another it was a cause for alarm : for he did not altogether 
fancy himself in unauthorized charge of a valuable Govern- 
ment vehicle under the eyes of familiar authorities. “ I 
cannot find the switch,” he was humming desperately to 
himself, to the tune of ‘ Home Sweet Home ’ : “I cannot 
find the switch. If I don’t find the swi-itch, I’ll be in the 
blinking ditch.” 

We will, accordingly, leave our John Gilpin galloping 
in to the French equivalent of Ware, which is no doubt 
Somew^here (in France) : and will repair to the local 
estaminet to have a drink after our considerable exertions. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


BUSBYS FIND HOME FROM HOME 

G ustave bonnet had bought the estaminet when 
the Armistice of 1918 released him from his humble 
but highly melodramatic participation in the military 
activities of his country. Twenty-one years later, there 
came the summons to reassume the bleu : but he was 
destined for a sort of garrison Reserve, which did not, for 
the moment, require him to leave either his home or his 
occupation, provided that he circulated in uniform. Also, 
he was maire du village : and it was officially, and rightly, 
assumed that his continued presence in the locality was 
necessary for the maintenance of its morale, (Indeed, we 
are proud to relate that Gustave’s efforts subsequently in 
the blitzkrieg were more characteristic of the spirit of France 
than Monsieur Laval’s sinister intrigues.) 

Le bon Bonnet’s experiences in the Great War had brought 
him a great deal into contact with the British and, in 
consequence, he had formed numerous friendships with 
and a lasting admiration for the citizen-soldiers of that 
strange, incomprehensible nation. Therefore, when Hitler’s 
war brought a new generation of what he called Tummies 
whistling down the long, straight roads of Northern France, 
Gustave was glad : and he was glad that his own village 
should be in the area to which they had been allotted. 
Commercially, of course, they could be an asset, particularly 
to one engaged in the catering business. But that aspect 
of the friendly invasion did not occur, much less commend 
itself, to Gussie : on the contrary, owing to his absurd 
liberality towards the Tummies, he was as likely to lose 
as to gain from their patronage. They were exiles from 
their homes : and, home-bird that he was himself (for all 
the loss of his incomparable femme) ^ he became a universal 
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uncle to every billetec in the village. He was Gus to them 
all, and he revelled in it. 

At the same time as the events reported in the last 
chapter were drawing towards the inevitable catastrophe, 
Gustave was serving some of his Regulars from the bottle- 
crammed bar of the main room of the estaminet. The place 
was crowded with Tummies and a sprinkling of locals : 
there was much chatter and exuberant laughter : and a 
radio was blaring forth Ma Pomme. 

“ Eh, bien, messieurs — sant6 ! ” toasted Gussie, as he 
stood yet another round of what he termed his veritable — 
a strange liquid that had the aspect of old ink. 

“ Cheers ! ” replied a Coclmey Lance-Corporal, who 
made up in personality what he lacked in classical beauty. 

“ It is good to be with British Tummies again,” mused 
Gussie, expressing the sentiment for the sixtieth time in 
as many days. 

“ Ah, I s’posc you knew a few of the old ones in the last 
war ! ” sagely observed the Lance-Corporal. 

“ A few ? ” exclaimed Gussie with contempt. “ I knew 
all the army. We drink togezzer, we fight togezzer, and 
togezzer we win ze war.” 

“ Well, don’t you worry, Gussie — you leave this war to 
us. It’s in the bag,” assured the Lance-Corporal with 
becoming spirit, doubtful modesty, and a tragic lack of 
military foresight. 

“ You sink so ? ” asked Gussie with scepticism. “ Well, 
you can try.” Much as he liked the younger generation, he 
unconsciously shared the feelings of another distinguished 
character in this novel with regard to their fighting capacity, 
feelings fortunately proved to be unduly pessimistic in the 
issue. “ Those old ones ! ” he purred, and the light of 
past battles gleamed in his eyes. “ "Ow they could fight. 
'Ow they smashed the Boches ! ^Ow they could smash ! ” 

The truth of this was emphasised at this precise moment 
by a crash that caused the entire estaminet to totter and the 
pyramids of bottles to collapse like skittles. Gussie recoiled, 
bellowed, and bounded round the bar towards the open 
street, surrounded by a band of loyal supporters. There 
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he saw a sight to stimulate his natural gift for rhetoric — 
one of those odious mechanical vehicles that had reduced 
war to a particularly offensive char-il-banc tour, resting 
against the wall of his hospitable little house. And inside 
the offending vehicle was its incompetent driver, an indi- 
vidual so steeped in moral turpitude that he was defiantly 
excusing his part in the outrage to a growing crowd of 
derisive soldiers and civilians. It was too much for Gus. 
He forced his way through the mob and started to address 
the embarrassed Old Bill. The thematic material of his 
apostrophe will not be dissected here. There was a 
frank (and justifiable) criticism of Old Bill’s competence to 
conduct a wheelbarrow, let alone any sort of vehicle 
dependent on the internal combustion engine. This 
blended smoothly into an inquiry as to Old Bill’s personal 
habits, with an insinuation as to his capacity for coping 
with the enormous quantities of alcohol that he no doubt 
consumed. There followed a general criticism of the 
personnel of the British Army that ill-accorded with the 
speaker’s true sentiments, when not under the stimulus 
of a Bren-Gun Carrier in his salon, A passage of sustained 
obloquy, pointed at the inventor of the caterpillar- wheel, 
was being succeeded by a detailed description of how Gussie 
intended to secure redress for the abominable attack on 
his property, when suddenly his voice trailed away. 

Old Bill had been gaping at Gussie for some time. Gussie 
now had the politeness to gape at Old Bill. “ Gussie ! ” 
roared Old Bill. “ Beel ! ” bellowed Gussie, and suddenly 
he was embracing the late object of his vituperation over 
the side of the Bren-Gun Carrier. This w'as the climax of 
the sensations offered to the already-excited crowd, and 
they appreciated it to the full. But Bill Busby and Gustave 
Bonnet had completely forgotten them : and could only 
remember that two old pals of many hectic adventures 
had met again after some twenty years’ break in their 
relationship. 

Naturally, Old Bill received carte blanche from Gus in the 
soon-restored estaminet : and, in return, in his time off 
from playing the navvy in uniform, the Englishman helped 
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behind the bar, washed up the glasses, and carried on an 
incessant duologue with his host, as they re-created together 
their mutual and separate adventures. 

Gustave's uniform riled Old Bill. Gussie was surely older 
than himself, yet he seemed to have regained his place in 
the r^^lar army, whereas himself . . . “ Tell me, Gussie,” 
he asked, at length unable to contain his exasperation, 
“ Esh vouse in the Army, or are you just wearing it out ? ” 

“ I in the Army ! ” was the horrified reply. “ But I am 
the first to go.” 

“ Blimey, you're back quick enough,” growled Old Bill. 

“ I am not permit to the Front,” coldly explained the 
second thwarted warrior. 

Old Bill’s delight was unconcealed. Gustave, who had 
likewise been envious of Old Bill’s role in the new w^ar, 
imagining him to be a combatant, added quickly : “I am 
the maire du village. 

“ You a mayor ! Well — I s’posc you are a bit too old 
now for a real job.” 

“ I too old ! ” roared Gussie. “ Now% you — there is an 
old one if you like. But you are permit to the Front.” 

Old Bill’s brow darkened and he had the grace to come 
clean. “ Well, if you must know, I ain’t here to fight, 
either.” 

“ Aha ! You are not permit ? ” cooed Gussie, at once 
recovering his good temper. 

“ No — I’m one of the Royal Standbacks this time. Just 
shovin’ things around, that’s all.” 

Gussie could afford to be sympathetic. “ Mon pauvre 
ami ! Then we are both in the same boot.” He looked 
round to make sure that there were no ears adhering to the 
walls, then he whispered confidentially : “ Zis young army 
with ze automobiles, you sink it is good like us ? ” 

Old Bill snorted — an incorrect cliche for the peculiar 
sound of disdain that he emitted. “ Not on your life. I 
ought to know — I got a son in it.” 

Gustave cooled again. A sore point, this. “ You ’ave a 
son ? I ’ave only a daughter.” 

Old Bill laughed rudely. “ Is she anything like you ? ” 
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he asked with a regrettable note of derision. Gustave drew 
superbly away and took down his account-book. “ She 
is very chic,'' he said frigidly. “ She work at Paris. Only 
for the war she is here wiz me.” 

Old Bill frowned with anxiety. “ She’s chick, is she ? ” 
he muttered uneasily. ... 

To call Fran^oise chic was to confess an inadequate 
command of that language which has been so long and 
ably used for the nice description of woman’s charms. You 
would at once appreciate our point, if you happened to 
have seen her undertaking (as part of her war-service) the 
delivery of letters on behalf of a de-staffed post office. The 
subtly simple lines of her dress at once confirmed her 
normal abode of Paris. Her shoes said Paris. Her hat — 
not exactly a postman’s cap, but a creation of the boulevards, 
inspired by such a cap — said Paris. In some extraordinary 
way, the girl had likewise contrived that her prosaic and 
actual postman’s bag should say Paris. As for her figure 
. . . it might have been village-begotten, village-suckled, 
village- weaned and village-taught. But, in a brief couple 
of years, Paris had altered all that. Fran^oise was, indeed, 
enchanting : and small wonder that the two lithe figures 
in battle-dress that were following her down the street 
should contrive an eccentric progress that seemed closely 
to coincide with the erratic course of the Post-round. When 
Frangoise paused to deliver, the two boys paused to stand — 
and stare. When she resumed her way, for some odd reason 
they, too, resumed theirs. 

“ She’s dashed attractive I ” exclaimed Chimp, in his 
natural Mayfairese. 

“ Absolutely wizard ! ” mimicked Young Bill. 

They paused at a shop-window and were forced to display 
an incongruous interest in the infant-clothes therein 
exhibited, as Fran^oise proffered a post-card and small-chat 
inside the shop. “ I wish she wouldn’t keep hopping from 
side to side,” complained Young Bill. 

“ Habit with birds,” commented Chimp and was silently 
rebuked. Fran9oise emerged from the shop and joined a 
garrulous group of citizens a little farther down the street. 
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Young Bill seized the opportunity to clear auay any 
misunderstanding ^^^th Chimp. 

“ Now, look, Chimp. You run along like a good boy. 
I’ll follow her, so she doesn’t notice till the end of her 
round. Then I’ll get into conversation with her — sort of 
by chance. Now you leave this to me and I’ll make a date 
for you.” 

“ Very original, old boy,” congratulated Chimp. “ But 
you don’t put it across me ” 

Fran9oise started off, and so did Chimp — and Young Bill 
darted to follow. Fran^oise suddenly paused again, and so 
did Chimp — and so did Young Bill, and sought refuge in 
an innocent whistling. 

Young Bill’s scheme of following Frangoise to the end 
of her round, so she didn’t notice, was not merely un- 
original, it was naive to a degree. Frangoise had long been 
aware of her self-appointed suitors, and she was resolved 
to teach them a lesson. So that we can only conclude that 
the secret smile that momentarily and ravishingly adorned 
her features, as again she resumed her progress, was not so 
much due to satisfaction with her magnetic-power, as to 
appreciation of the result of the trick she was about to play. 

As it happened, the estaminet was her next port of call — 
and her last, for she so arranged her tour that it ended at 
home. She entered. The boys darted after her, then drew 
up guilelessly near the entrance, to await her expected 
reappearance. Within, Frangoise carelessly dropped the 
last letter on the bar-counter in front of Gussie. 

“ Voil^, Papa. La derniere est pour toi. C’est fini,” and 
she went towards the private part of the estaminet to park her 
bag of office. 

A feature of the little cafe was a neat but not easily 
negotiable iron spiral staircase which ascended vertically 
in one corner of the room to the family rooms above. 
Up this Fran^oise stepped with the ease of familiarity and 
a young girl groomed in Paris. 

Old Bill was staring after the delicate vision. “ Is that 
your daughter, Gus ? ” Gussie nodded and added care- 
lessly : “ Elle est chic, n’est-ce pas ? ” Old Bill propped 
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himself against the counter and blew with apprehension. 
“ She’s chick all right,” he admitted, and dark thoughts of 
the unfortunate result of a meeting with the impressionable 
Young Bill clouded his proper appreciation. The very 
thing he feared was imm^iately ventilated by Gus. 
“ Now must your son meet my little Fran^oise,” he 
pronounced with a broad and sentimental smile. 

“ Not if I knows it,” muttered Old Bill and buried himself 
in his bock. 

Outside, the boys were becoming impatient. “ I say, 
old boy, isn’t this a waste of your time ? ” asked Chimp. 

“Think you’ve more chance?” snapped Young Bill, 
turning on him aggressively. 

“ Obviously,” bragged Chimp. 

“ Have you looked in the mirror lately ? ” 

“ I don’t mean that^'' replied Chimp. 

“ Oh, pulling the Eton and Harrow stuff? ” insinuated 
Young Bill sharply, ever touchy about his modest origin. 

Chimp sighed. “ Don’t be an ass,” he implored. “ I 
simply mean, you don’t speak French, and I do.” 

“ This sort of thing doesn’t need French,” replied his 
pal shortly and, turning, tried to peer through the window, 
over a lace curtain and between a couple of advertisements 
for aperitifs. 

“ She’s the deuce of a time,” muttered Chimp. 

“ She’s got to come out and go on with her round ! ” 

“Mm — I think I’ll pop inside,” said Chimp and started 
towards the entrance. 

Young Bill barred the way. “ Oh, no, you don’t ! ” 
Chimp tried to reason patiently. “ On the level — you 
wait here. She might come out some other way.” 

Young Bill dubiously accepted the task of covering the 
rear while his friend reconnoitred. Inside, Chimp looked 
round the room but naturally there was no sign of the post- 
girl. He approached the counter, where Gustave was 
immersed in his private affairs and obtaining some very 
peculiar results from his adding machine. Old Bill was 
farther up the bar making a good job of the tumblers. 

“ Pardon, monsieur, mais ou est la poste ? ” 
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“ C’est bien simple,” Gustave directed amiably. “ Vous 
n’avez qu’i traverser la rue, tourner k gauche, ct puis, en 
face ” 

“ Non, non ” broke in Chimp, trying to put a stop 

to this flow of useful but, at the moment, irrelevant 
information. 

“ Ah, vous voulez des timbres ! ” Gustave made a dive 
for an old cigar-box in which he normally kept his supply 
of government adhesives. 

“ Non, monsieur ! ” Chimp protested, and then 
announced ill-advisedly : “ Je cherche une fille.” 

Gustave recoiled slightly : and then favoured this 
importunate young British soldier with a fixed and 
formidable smile. “ Aah . . . vous cherchez une 
fille ! ” 

“That’s right ! ” simpered Chimp. 

“ You look for a girl ! ” continued Gustave, eliciting 
further confirmation from the young man, only to lead 
him into a favourable position for the counter-attack. 
Then suddenly he banged the counter and roared out 
angrily : “ A la bonne heure ! Mais on ne cherche pas 
une fille ici, m’sieur ! ” 

Chimp withdrew hastily, horrified by this misunder- 
standing of his motives. But, as he turned with a wry look, 
he paused. Something caught his eye at the top of the 
spiral staircase, where it disappeared above the ceiling to 
the floor above. A pair of incomparable ankles appeared 
— now becoming t\^'o most trimly turned calves — which 
eventually turned into the whole adorable human sample 
that had been the post-girl, as she descended the spiral 
staircase to help her father at the bar. 

At the foot of the staircase, she paused as she sighted 
Chimp : and now she smiled another secret but much more 
charitable smile. After all, if her pursuer had the initiative 
to overcome her ruse — well, maybe he was worth investigat- 
ing. Chimp thought well and quickly and returned to 
his pal in the street. He regarded him in innocent helpless- 
ness. “ Sorry, old boy — the post-girl’s vamoosed. Unless 
you’ve seen her ? ” 
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“ Well, where is she ? ” asked Young Bill desperately 
of vacancy. 

“ Gone out the back, I suppose. You cut round and have 
a look, while I wait here, to make sure.” Young Bill 
instantly agreed, paused in suspicion, then, after a searching 
glance at Chimp, continued his way, reassured. Chimp 
shot into the estaminet. 

Gustave, having introduced Frangoise to Old Bill and 
vice versa, was busy explaining to his friend the inexhaust- 
ible list of her virtues. He consequently failed to see the 
late recipient of his righteous reproof slinking back to that 
end of the counter now occupied by Fran9oise, as she sorted 
the disorder in front of her. 

“ Est-ce-que Mamselle fait tous le travail dans le village ? ” 
he gallantly inquired. 

“ Je fais que je peux,” modestly admitted the war-worker. 
“ Vous desirez ? ” 

“ Un biere s’il vous plait,” replied Chimp and indicated 
meaningly a discreet corner of the cafe. “ Est-ce-que je 
peux m’asseoir l^i-bas ? ” 

Fran^oise very graciously accorded this permission. 

Meanwhile, without. Young Bill had explored the back 
premises. He found nothing — yet he found all, in the person 
of a goat. One bleat from the animal struck home and 
made him realize that he’d met a brother. He dashed from 
the yard. 

Fran^oise, as Chimp had intended, had duly brought 
the biere to the discreet corner, where Chimp was airing 
his knowledge of French. 

“ You speak French like a Parisian, monsieur,” com- 
mented Fran^oise with more politeness than accuracy. 

“ That’s a real compliment,” returned Chimp, “ because 
obviously you come from Paris yourself, mademoiselle.” 

It was a shrewd retort, and Fran^oise warmed to this 
young man. Obviously he was a youth of discernment, 
not to mention breeding, and even looks. Yes, a cut 
above the normal British private soldier. 

“You know, I’m ver glad the English soldiers come 
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here,” she said. “ Because I like ver much to speak 
English.” 

“ That’s funny ! ” exclaimed Chimp. “ I’m very anxious 
to polish up my French. So perhaps we can help each 
other. Quand j’<§tais k I’^cole et a I’universit^ je passais 
toujours mes vacances en France. . . .” 

Young Bill, advancing from the door, with thunder on 
his face, reached them in a spate of, to him, the unintelligible 
lingo of the district. “ Well, well, well,” he broke in, to 
Chimp. “ Fancy finding you here ! ” 

Expecting further developments from his pal, who was 
not one for the nuance^ Chimp quickly asked Fran^oise to 
bring another beer. 

“ You dirty double-crosser ! ” Young Bill parked him- 
self roughly at the table. 

“No need for excitement,” said Chimp. “I was only 
breaking the ice.” 

“ O.K.,” replied Young Bill. “ Now watch me dive in 
and buzz off ! ” 

“ You’ll need an interpreter.” 

“ That’s quite unnecessary. This is purely a matter of 
technique,” and he proceeded to demonstrate his class as a 
technician by snatching Fran^oise by the wrist as she put 
the second beer do\vn and was about to withdraw. 

“ Er — mamselle . . began Young Bill. 

“ Qu’est ce qu’il y a ? ” asked Fran^oise. 

“ Er ” Young Bill made violent gestures indicative 

of session, then snapped in a low voice to Chimp : “ Tell 
her to park herself.” 

Chimp supplied the invitation in more formal terms and 
Fran9oise, after a quick look back towards the counter and 
her father, accepted it with : “ Une minute seulement.” 

Young Bill tried to consolidate his position. “ Que 
est VOS . . .’’he started, and again became helpless. 

“ Pardon ? ” innocently asked Frangoise. 

“ Ask her what her name is,” said Young Bill aside to 
Chimp, and the latter obliged. 

“ Je m’appelle Fran^oise.” 

“ She’s called Fran9oisc,” explained Chimp. 
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“ All right, all right,” said Young Bill hotly. “ What 
do you think I am — a half-wit?” He turned to the 
girl. “ Fran^oise est . . His vocabulary failed him 
again. 

“ Je suis quoi ? ” There was something in the puzzled 
look on Fran^oise’s face that only Young Bill’s self-con- 
fidence could fail to notice. He turned to Chimp. 

“ Tell her it’s a darned good moniker.” 

“ Fran9oise est mon nom favori,” gushed Chimp at the 
owner of his favourite name. 

Frangoise protested with conventional modesty : Chimp 
counter-protested, partly from chivalry, but mostly from 
conviction : and a glib argument at once arose between the 
two which gave Young Bill the uncomfortable feeling that 
he wasn’t sitting at the table at all. Looking exasperatedly 
from one to the other, he was finally able to take advantage 
of an almost indecipherable pause in the rapid cross-fire, 
to call attention to his presence and burst in with : 
“ Fran9oise ! Voo est . . . voo est boo ! ” 

Fran^oise recoiled slightly before the ‘ boo ’ and turned 
blankly to Chimp : “ Qu’est ce qu’il a ? ” 

Chimp turned contemptuously to Young Bill. “ What 
do you mean, voo est boo ? She’s not a goose ! ” 

“ Well, tell her I think she’s great ! ” 

“ Certainly, old boy,” Chimp turned back with a secret 
smile to Fran9oise. “ Mon ami pense que vous etes un 
pcu grosse.” 

Fran^oise hardened and turned sharply to Young Bill, 
who imagined that he’d hit the mark this time all right. 
“Tell her I think she’s the greatest kid I’ve ever slapped 
eyes on,” he ordered Chimp, enthusiastically running on 
to his doom. 

“ Certainly, old boy. Mon ami pense que vous etes la 
plus grosse fille qu’il a jamais vue.” 

Fran^oise considered this statement an instant and sud- 
denly shot to her feet. “ If you think things so oncom- 
plimentary, you should keep them to yourself,” she snapped 
at Young Bill : and suddenly she snatched a placard from 
the wall. “ You are a very rude boy indeed,” she added. 
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slapped the placard down on the table in front of Young 
Bill and proudly stalked away. 

Young Bill looked at the placard. ‘ English spoken 
HERE,’ it remarked. He looked across at Chimp, who 
seemed to be amused : and suddenly jumped to his feet, 
broke the placard over his pal’s head, and made off 
towards the bar in pursuit of Fran^oise. 

Old Bill was leaning against the bar swathed in a dream 
of pipe-smoke. He was unconscious of those around, but 
suddenly a familiar, insistent voice dragged him from 
a reverie in which Maggie was actively employed in prepar- 
ing a remarkably good supper, while his own role was 
passive but extremely pleasant, as he was reclining in his 
favourite arm-chair. 

“Fran^oise, I didn’t say anything rude,” the familiar voice 
was saying. “ That pain-in-the-neck double-crossed me. 
I think you’re swell. The first time I saw you in the street, 
delivering the letters, I said to my pal : ‘ That girl’s got 
everything I ’ ” 

In a flash Old Bill realized that the worst had happened : 
the thing he had determined to prevent, the meeting 
between the flash Young Bill and the ‘ chick ’ Fran^oise. 
Only the strongest measures could prevent the most 
unfortunate consequences, and he was no man to shirk his 
duty, as we have already learned. “ That’ll do ! Out you 
come out of here,” he growled, grabbing Young Bill and 
propelling him towards the door. 

“ What are you talking about ? ” protested Young Bill. 

“ I’d like to speak to yer a minute,” said Old Bill, trying 
to be formidable and confidential at the same time ; and 
added: “Bye-bye, Gussy . . . thanks for the drinks” to 
his worthy host, who was shutting the doors to conform with 
the Black-out regulations. 

“ Vous partez ? ” asked Gustave, swinging round with 
genuine disappointment, and with that and Fran^oise 
politely calling out “ Good-bye ” to his father. Young 
Bill immediately sized up the situation and resolved to 
take advantage of it. 

“ Here, introduce me, Dad ! ” 
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“ Allez ! ” Old Bill commanded, for some extraordinary 
reason finding that English was inadequate to express his 
determination. 

“ This ’ere’s my dad,” said Young Bill to Gustave, 
who promptly beamed with benevolence. “ So this is the 
son you speak of ! ” said he to Old Bill, and called out in 
excitement to attract the attention of Fran^oise. 

It was Young Bill’s turn now to propel his father, but 
from the door back to the bar, and even if he had wanted 
to, he could not have avoided it, as Gustave was sweeping 
them both before him in a new outburst of bonhomie. 
“ Frangoise ! ” he exclaimed, “ the son of my old friend.” 
He turned to Young Bill. “ You must be nice wiz my little 
Fran^oise,” he admonished the boy. 

“ It’s a pleasure ! ” he replied, with the sincerity that 
no one could deny, and turned in triumph to his father . 
“ How am I doing. Bill ? ” 

“ He’s a fine boy, your son,” said Gustave. 

Old Bill’s face was almost invisible now for agitated pipe- 
smoke, but if one had been able to see it, one would have 
been unable to avoid calling it a ‘ study.’ “ Oh, he’s a 
nib, he is,” he muttered. 

The situation was bad enough, and promptly deteri- 
orated. Nothing would satisfy Gustave other than that 
they should all four retire to the private part of the estaminet 
and celebrate the remarkable encounter. Old Bill found 
himself clambering up the tortuous iron staircase with 
Young Bill on his heels, playfully slapping his posterior 
and shouting : “Up, the Pioneers ! ” 

From his corner of the cafe. Chimp had watched what had 
occurred with amazement, and now he jumped up, seized 
his forage-cap and gas-mask and determined to follow. 


H 
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NOCTURNE 

G ustave hospitably shunted the two Bills into a 
homely and picturesque-looking little sitting-room 
along the passage at the top of the iron spiral staircase. 
“ Entrez, messieurs, et prenez place. Vous etes chez vous,” 
he purred. “ Moi, je vais chercher une petite bouteille de 
Cognac,” he added, with a sly wink, and bundled out of the 
room. “ Cognac, Willy ! ” repeated son to father, and dug 
him playfully in the ribs. Old Bill ignored the familiarity, 
lumbered across the room and sat awkwardly on the very 
edge of what was, for France, a particularly friendly chair. 
Fran^oise bustled in and Young Bill swooped in her wake, 
following her every movement, as she drew the curtains and 
tidied up the room. 

Old Bill regarded his son’s exhibitionism with baleful 
eyes. If war had not actually been declared between the 
two of them, at any rate their relations were in that state 
which the Japanese so exuberantly describe as an Incident. 
Old Bill’s policy had been that his son and Gustave’s 
daughter should never meet. To his consternation, he had 
been faced with the fait accompli. He had therefore made 
strong representations, not to mention an energetic 
demarche. Young Bill had defied him by staging a blitzkrieg 
that had been a brilliant success. Old Bill felt, and rightly, 
that his prestige had suffered a severe rebuff. At the same 
time, his morale was unimpaired : and he was only biding 
his time to revert from the defensive to the offensive and 
was, of course, completely confident of final victory. His 
friendship with Gustave should not be jeopardized by yet 
another of his son’s superficial affaires. Besides, there was 
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Sally. She wanted Young Bill : she was the right girl 
for Young Bill : Young Bill, when he left England, 
was at last awakening to that fact. Therefore, there 
should be no more experiments : and he was 
determined that Sally’s happiness should not be even 
temporarily eclipsed by the kindling of yet another of 
Young Bill’s brief-candled light-o’-loves. He glared across 
at the glass cabinet, where his son was giving Fran9oise 
unnecessarily generous assistance in the matter of lifting 
the Cognac glasses down from a perfectly accessible 
shelf 

“ Lucky your dad knowing my dad, isn’t it ? ” gushed 
the boy ; and stopped gushing as he realized, over 
Fran^oise’s shoulder, that Chimp had entered the room 
and was approaching them with a smirk. 

“ Been looking for you all over the place,” he said 
amiably. Fran^oise smiled in obvious welcome and con- 
cealed mischief Young Bill groaned. “ Blimey, here’s 
French Without Tears again ! ” 

Gustave rolled in with the bottle of Cognac that had 
inspired such a prodigious wink, and they all grouped round 
the table, even Old Bill deigning to rise from his uncom- 
promising perch on the arm-chair. As he filled the glzisses, 
Gustave distributed them — first to Old Bill, next to 
Frangoise, then handing one up for Young Bill, which was 
neatly intercepted by Chimp, then rising erect with his 
own. To his astonishment, he found that Young Bill was 
demonstrating the fact that he had been overlooked, with 
an energetic silence : and then, for the first time, the old 
man noticed Chimp. He frowned at a certain memory, 
but at once his sense of hospitality effaced the frown. “ Ah, 
zere are two sons of my old friend ! ” he exclaimed with 
wonder and admiration. “ No, thank you, one’s enough,” 
objected Old Bill, and Frangoise, with a laugh, explained 
that he was a friend, and moreover, that he spoke French 
like a native. 

Gustave raised his glass. “ Vive I’amiti^ ! Vive 
I’Entente Cordiale ! ” he announced. 

“ Bong sante ! ” contributed Old Bill. 
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“ Down the ’atch ! ” agreed his son, and they all drank, 
in their goodwill and solidarity. And although subsequent 
events have destroyed the latter and poisoned the former 
for a time, if we can believe anything, it is that free-dealing 
between independent nations must one day be vindicated 
and oppression beaten down : the weapon of debate once 
more replace the tommy-gun : humanitarianism be again 
uplifted and cynicism abased : in a word, that the world 
shall return to civilization. 

Gustave smacked his lips and smiled. “ And now,” he 
suddenly proclaimed, ‘‘ to celebrate this historic occasion 
. . . Fran^oise shall sing a little song.” This seemed a 
splendid idea to the boys, if not to the selected vocalist. 
First, she complained that she couldn’t sing because she 
couldn’t sing : whereupon Gustave pointed out that he’d 
paid good money for the development of her voice, which 
he could only presume he would not have been allowed to 
expend if there had been no voice to develop. Then 
Fran^oise suggested that her throat wasn’t all it might be : 
a plea that fell down before a general offer to paint the 
afflicted organ. Thirdly, she tried to establish that she 
couldn’t sing without an accompaniment, and this she was 
unable to provide herself, as she couldn’t play the piano ; 
whereupon Chimp assured her that he played almost as 
well as he spoke French, and swept her off to the instru- 
ment. Young Bill, momentarily shaken by his rival’s 
claim to an unsuspected talent, promptly recovered himself 
and darted from the room. 

Finding herself trapped at the piano, Fran^oise began 
her fourth and last bid to escape ordeal by vocalism and 
fell back on the dismal excuse that she had no suitable 
song. This was too much for Gustave, who started a 
vigorous offensive on a pile of sheet-music on top of the 
piano, while there developed one of those fluent and 
simultaneous quick-fire dialogues that are such a lively 
feature of French domesticity, inevitably on the stage, and 
occasionally in real life. 

Young Bill, though obstructed by the inevitable gas- 
mask, stumbled down the spiral staircase, smashed his way 
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through the crowded cafif, tore down the street, shot through 
the arch leading to his farm-yard billets, zoomed up the 
steps to the loft in which he was so grandly housed : zoomed 
down again with what Old Bill had so exactly described 
as his corrugated raspberry-blowing machine : shot out 
through the arch again : tore up the street again : smashed 
his way back through the crowded and now critical cafe : 
stumbled up the spiral staircase, obstructed now by the 
accordeon as well as the gas-mask : and arrived in the 
sitting-room to find the argument betwen Gustave and 
Frangoise apparently exactly where he left it. But a fine 
piece of rhetoric from Gustave now ended with : “ Alors, 
tu doit chanUer ! ” To which Fran9oise replied : “I will 
not sing ! ” To which Gustave retorted : ‘‘ Eh, bien — 
she sings ! ” To which Young Bill, sitting on the piano, 
agreed : “ Of course she sings,” and stared blankly at the 
music established in front of Chimp, who was on the music- 
stool, all set to go, adding : “ What is it ? ‘ Roll out the 
Barrel ’ ? ” 

“ No,” replied Chimp with a look of contempt. 

“ Have you got it the right way up ? ” frowned Young 
Bill : but Chimp ignored him and discreetly began the 
‘ intro.’ 

Gustave sank into his private-particular arm-chair, 
with a smile of anticipation at Fran9oise. He had selected 
a song of which he was particularly fond, a love-song whose 
simple melody was subtly haunting. Fran9oise grimaced 
at him, grimaced at Young Bill, then smiled at her accom- 
panist, and started to sing. Her voice was small but pure 
and tuneful. Gustave’s paternal smile broadened. Chimp 
looked up in appreciation. Young Bill, manipulating the 
accordeon, winked at Chimp. Even Old Bill, whose view 
of the rapidly developing association between his son and 
Fran9oise was, needless to say, growing graver and graver, 
relaxed in his chair as the music started to soothe his savage 
breast. 

It is to be presumed that Gustave’s high opinion of the 
song rose entirely from the innocent melody and that he 
had never read the words, which were scarcely in harmony 
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with the atmosphere of a French provincial home. They 
ran as follows : 

Tons ceux qui t’aimcnt 
M^ritent bien ton amour. 

Un peu dc tendresse 
Chassc la tristessc. 

Fais douce mine, 

Joue bien le jeu de Tamour. 

Une nuit divine 

\^aut mieux que cent jours. 

It is highly fortunate that Old Bill had no inkling of the 
empirical, not to say highly debatable, nature of the 
philosophy glibly emerging from the lips of a young girl 
who presumably ought to have known better, because 
palpably she shouldn’t have known at all : for if he had, 
the abrupt termination of the proceedings would likewise 
have brought to an end, many months earlier than Hitler’s 
unfortunate facility for military strategy made it inevitable, 
the renewed friendship between Bill Busby and Gustave 
Bonnet. 

The song came to an end. There was an instant’s pause 
as Young Bill and Fran^oise found themselves staring with 
dangerous intentness into each other’s eyes : and then 
everyone clapped. Fran^oise slid down from the old- 
fashioned horizontal piano and, as the immediate applause 
ceased, she held up her hand for silence. There was then 
audible a sound of remoter appreciation. Fran^oise’s 
voice might be small but it had penetrated to the caK 
beneath. Gradually, the Tommies found themselves leaving 
their games of draughts, or darts, or billiards, or pin- 
table : and had grouped at the bottom of the spiral stair- 
case. There was a nostalgic quality about the melody and 
voice that made you think of home, or wife, or kid, or rustic 
scene, or even dog — indeed, of whatever you prized most 
and from which now you were separated. So that, at the 
end of the song they spontaneously clapped and cheered 
and stamped their feet : and, upstairs, Fran^oise crossed 
to the door and stood there, listening delightedly. She 
turned to Young Bill, who joined her. 

“ C’est joli, 9a ! ” she whispered, touched. 
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“ ril say it is,” replied Young Bill, staring at her : then 
he wrenched himself from his embarrassment with : “ That 
wasn’t so bad, for a French song. Now I’ll give you a spot 
of Old Roast Beef” He returned to the piano, snatched 
up the accordion, and broke into ‘ Pack Up Your Troubles,’ 
almost the one song from the last war that has been 
inherited by this. 

Innumerable attempts have been made to re-create the 
atmosphere, recall the emotions, re-sing the songs of the 
last war : and they have failed. Ingenious popular 
composers and designing magnates of the Charing Cross 
Road have likewise tried to evolve a new ‘ Tipperary ’ for 
the troops to adopt as their marching anthems or senti- 
mental caterwauls, and these likewise have failed, and the 
magnates have happily failed likewise to make their fortunes. 
The soldiers were shrewd enough to know that England 
expected them to provide their royalties : and magnificently 
unperturbed they went their way yodling the ‘ Quarter- 
master’s Stores ’ and sometimes a song from the South 
African war. But ‘ Pack Up Your Troubles ’ is still 
irresistible : because, poor maligned nation, we are 
always the victims of the most dreadful troubles. 

Before Young Bill’s hearty bellow. Old Bill and Gustave 
retired downstairs. But the boys were joining in, there, 
with gusto : and soon Old Bill and Gustave were likewise 
blaring forth from behind the counter. Then a distant 
bugle sounded : a Regimental Policeman entered and 
reminded Gustave that the night was no longer young : 
and the boys started to turn out into the cold night, Old 
Bill following automatically. As Gustave started to lock 
up, Old Bill caught sight of Young Bill and Chimp coming 
down the stairs with Fran^oisc, and shot back into the cafe. 

As Young Bill winked at Chimp, and Chimp in all 
decency withdrew, and Young Bill sought to dally with this 
dream, this bit of all-right, this exotic flower, with positive 
revelation of what the female sex could be that was Fran- 
goise, blimey, if his silly old dad didn’t step into the picture 
and make the night hideous with his raucous voice : “ Come 
on, you ! ” he growled, seizing this Romeo-in-battle-dress. 
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“ What yer doing ? ” protested Young Bill. “ I don’t 
have to go yet, Nurse.” 

“ Oh, yes, yer do,” replied Nurse crossly, then quickly 
beamed at Fran^oise, as if nothing were happening, and 
said, gushingly : “ Good night, Frongswoz.” Frangoise 
ran off towards a door at the end of the cafe, which Young 
Bill duly noted, and then went quietly with his father. 
He was on top of the world at the moment and he didn’t 
want that world shaken by the volcanic rumbles of a brawl. 
Old Bill’s counter-attack was successful for the moment, 
but Young Bill was meditating a counter-counter. 

Outside, he joined Chimp, while his father suddenly 
became involved in a confidential talk with Gus. For an 
instant, he thought the old man might be putting Gustave 
wise as to his undesirability as a future guest, and he took 
a step forward to listen. There was no cause for alarm, 
however, only for quiet amusement. All the old soldier 
had suddenly come to the surface in Old Bill, as the low 
temperature of the night struck him between the eyes. 

“ Blimey ! ” he growled, and somehow contrived to 
combine an ingratiating smile at Gustave. “It ain’t half 
cold,” and Gustave agreed that it was very cold. “ Pity 
I got to turn out,” said Old Bill, looked innocently at Gus, 
and turned away to heighten the effect. 

“ C’est la guerre ! ” remarked Gus with a shrug. 

“ My billets is ’orrible ! ” continued Old Bill blandly. 
“ The floor’s so ’ard I ’ave to get up once or twice a night 
to ’ave a rest.” 

“ G’est la guerre ! ” repeated Gus sadly. 

Old Bill frowned : evidently old Gussie wasn’t as quick 
on the uptake as he used to be and a more direct method of 
approach was necessary, “ Couldn’t I . . . turn in ’ere?” 
he asked, as if it were the most natural request in the world. 

Young Bill grinned, in the background, as the full 
implication of the request sank into Gustave. “ You 
slip ^ere ? ” demanded the latter, as if unable to believe 
his ears. 

“ I can fix it so nobody won’t know,” assured Old Bill. 
“ Come on, Gussie — you must ’ave some room.” 
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“ I ’ave a room, yes, but . . . no, no, no, impossible,” 
replied Gussie. 

“ Be a sport, Gussie,” wheedled Old Bill, and Gustave 
hardened at the unfairness of the insinuation. 

“ I am a sport, yes, and one finds — and then where is 
my sport?” he demanded indignantly. “No, no. Allez, 
allez. Bonne nuit ! ” he added firmly and shut the door, 
the boys calling out cheerily their au revoirs. 

Old Bill turned away from the estaminet sadly and then 
noticed the peculiar expression on his son’s face, as he 
strove to contain his amusement. “ What’s tickling you, 
eh ? ” he asked aggressively. 

“ Oh, nothing, Dad, nothing, nothing.” 

Old Bill grabbed hold of him, vindictively seeking an 
outlet for his disappointment. “ Now, listen,” he said. 
“ You can cut this out. It’s bad enough your playing 
around with Neutrals, but you can’t do it with Allies, 
see.” 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” asked his son. 

“ No, you can’t. And if you try it on, I’ll tell Gussie 
the sort of bloke you are, straight.” 

“ Good night, Dad,” said his fond son. 

“ Good night,” said Old Bill grudgingly, and tramped 
off down the road towards the restless resting-place he had 
so vividly described to Gus. 

Young Bill gurgled, as he watched him go. Then he 
planted his accordeon on Chimp, shunted him across the 
street, and himself trod delicately round the corner of the 
estaminet, where instinct told him his search might be 
rewarded. 

He was right. Up an alley, a side- window gave out from 
the estaminet : and, as he cautiously approached, moving 
along the route he had discovered earlier on in the day, 
on the occasion of his encounter with the goat, he noticed, 
as he expected, a faint glimmer of a light behind that 
window. The night was indeed cold but Young Bill was 
afire with romance, which the moonlight helped to kindle. 
He tapped softly on the glass of the window : and iniracu- 
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lously it opened and revealed the not so unsuspecting 
Fran^oise. 

“ Go away/’ she lied softly. 

He stared at her. “ You’re lovely,” he said, with an 
economy of words and, despite that, an effect of which 
poets have despaired. 

“ Go away,” she repeated, with even less conviction. 

“ Give us a kiss,” requested Young Bill, coming to the 
point with a complete lack of embarrassment. This time 
Fran9oise was apparently firm. 

Go away,” she said for the third time. 

“Just one,” pleaded Young Bill. 

“ No.” 

“ Silver play.” 

“ Surement pas.” 

“ Beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Non.” 

“ Not one ? ” 

“ Non, non — et non.” 

Wliereupon, Young Bill, being the wrong side of the 
window-sill, turned away, rather at a loss for the next 
move : and one of the most eloquent love-scenes in 
history might now have been brought to its close, had not 
Fran^oise, with sudden, unaccountable and unpardonable 
impetuosity, leaned forw^ard and pecked the boy demurely 
on the lips. Now, she had no business to have done so, 
and there is no possible excuse for such disgraceful conduct. 
But, there you are — she did it, and you can explain it, 
excuse it, condemn it : she did it. Girls will be girls, 
particularly in France, when it is France : and, as most 
people who arc in a position to judge speak most highly 
of the merits of French girls, it is not for us to cavil, or our 
readers to boggle. Nevertheless, in Young Bill’s case, it 
was not a wise move, if we consider his feelings : though, 
perhaps, a very wise move indeed if we are more exercised 
with his development. 

He considered what had just happened with amazement. 
“ Blimey ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ My kiss meant nothing,” explained Fran^oise, already 
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repenting her hastiness — if simultaneously regretting her 
lack of generosity. 

“ I see,” said Young Bill, determined to show his 
mastery of the situation. “ You kissed me in French.” 

“ Kisses in French mean a lot,” retorted Fran9oise. 
“ But not that one.” 

Whereupon Young Bill kissed her with what he imagined 
was admirable skill. “ I kissed you in English,” he bragged. 

“ That was evident,” replied Fran^oise, crushingly. 

“ What d’you mean ? ” asked the boy sharply. 

“ The English do not know the very first thing about 
kissing,” explained the girl. 

Young Bill’s jaw dropped. “ Oh, don’t they ! ” he 
exclaimed and proceeded to attempt to restore the good 
name of his countrymen. Frangoise tried to break free. 
“ Go away ! ” she said, and at last meant it. “ Your 
Colonel will be here, any minute.” 

“ What ? ” asked Young Bill, and his sui'prisc allow'ed 
Frangoise to escape him. 

“ He take this room and I must evacuate,” she lisped, 
in explanation. 

Young Bill considered this outrageous behaviour on the 
part of his Commanding Officer. “ What a lot of cheek ! ” 
he said hotly. 

“ Like the English kiss,” agreed Frangoise. “ Good 
night,” and she withdrew within the chamber and closed 
the lattice, to phrase our meaning in consonance with the 
scene of chivalry described. 

Young Bill rapped again at the window, but without 
success, and the light disappeared. For a moment he 
leaned against the sill that had so recently contributed 
to the framing of so attractive a picture. But he had no time 
for remorse, as sudden inspiration seized him as to the best 
means of carrying out his counter-counter. His pupils 
expanded, his breath came fast, he snapped his fingers, and 
he was off down the lane. 


Old Bill and Bert were struggling to achieve their 
statutory area of sleeping-space in a shed already crowded 
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with the abracadabra, past and present, of a farm. That 
is to say, Old Bill had already pegged his claim, and was 
straddl^ on his palliasse in an attitude reminiscent of 
Buddha, save that he was trying to read one of last month’s 
issues of the Daily Express by the light of a distant storm- 
lamp. Bert’s convenience had been grossly ignored 
when Old Bill had selected his own territory : with the 
result that he was now stumbling between a heap of straw, 
a strange implement not unlike a mangle, a huge wooden 
rake, an assortment of harness, a battery of bins, a primitive 
harrow, and a series of peculiar engines such as one sees 
only on a farm or in a medieval torture-chamber. He 
stumbled against Old Bill, was struck on the head by the 
wooden rake, and straw poured from his open palliasse on 
to Old Bill's newspaper, adding to the obscurity of the text 
already achieved by the make-up experts. 

“ Wot’s the matter with yer ? ” shouted Old Bill, who 
had just located a news-column that continued for a dozen 
lines without referring you to another page. 

“I’m looking for somewhere to kip,” bleated Bert. 

Old Bill indicated the primitive harrow. “ If you was 
to pull that there ’edge’og over a bit, you could lie down 
’ere and get yer ’ead under this mowing-machine.” 

“ I don’t w^ant me ’air cut all the bloomin’ night,” was 
Bert’s ungrateful response : but Old Bill’s retort was 
forestalled by a low whistle from the door. 

Young Bill’s face it was that was dimly visible and he 
crept in and dropped on one knee by his dad. 

“ Wot’s the idea you cornin’ ’ere ? ” demanded the latter. 

“ Dad. What d’you say to a real posh room with a 
feather bed ? ” 

Old Bill put down his new'spaper and scrambled to 
his feet, Young Bill rising likewise before the aggressive 
pose his father was adopting. 

“ Get out of ’ere before I knock you down ! ” advised 
Old Bill. Talking of feather beds in that frivolous fashion— 
he’d learn him. 

“ It’s true,” persisted Young Bill, secretly delighted by 
the unexpected aggressiveness that concealed how alluring 
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was the idea. “ If you’ll take the risk, you can have the 
room in Gustave’s place.” 

“ You bin there again ! ” exclaimed Old Bill, furious 
that his veto should be so immediately ignored. 

“ It was worth it, wasn’t it ? ” protested Young Bill, 
apparently hurt : and Old Bill was mollified and deceived. 
Rather thoughtful of the boy to be so preoccupied with his 
parent’s discomfort, Old Bill was thinking : and Bert 
settled the matter with “ You can’t manage a couple of 
rooms, can you ? Bed and breakfast and view of the Pier 
preferred ? ” 

“ You keep out of this ! ” snapped Old Bill. “ And if 
Mister Nosey Parker Sergeant Alfred Simmonds comes 
snooping around, tell him I’m under that scrap-iron, there. 
Anyway, you snore loud enough for two. Lead me to it, 
son ! ” 

And to Bert’s chagrin, the now enthusiastic father 
trotted off with his loyal and considerate son, who was in 
private ecstasy at the easy success of his plan. 

All the same, when Old Bill paused with his son outside 
the window through which Young Bill had spoken with 
Fran9oise, his courage began to desert him. He looked at 
the window as if it might be the entrance to the lion’s den. 

“ Pop in, see ? ” urged Young Bill. “ And pop out first 
thing in the morning before Reveille.” 

But now that his suspicions were aroused, Old Bill was 
not to be so easily dragooned. “ Well, I don’t know,” he 
whispered. “ S’pose it’s all hunk-dory? Why ain’t Gus 
’ere? ” 

“ Under the circs.,” glibly explained his son, “ you don’t 
expect him to let you in through the front door with a 
brass band, do you ? ” 

Old Bill had to agree to himself that this was reasonable. 
Old Gus might eventually be induced to help a pal in a 
little matter of this sort, but only on the understanding that 
his part in it must be kept secret. After all, he w^as maire 
du village. . . . “ Orl right,” said Old Bill. Give me a 
leg up, will you ? ” and he scrambled on to the sill, with 
Young Bill’s help and other less respectful attentions. 
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“ Never seen you looking so well,” remarked the boy, 
for the second time in one evening patting him with dis- 
graceful familiarity. “ Come on, lightnin’ ! ” he whispered, 
as Old Bill hesitated to lower a leg into the black depths of 
the unknown. 

However, he alighted in the moonlit room and looked 
round at the great double-bed and appointments with 
relish. He laughed softly and his heart warmed towards 
the son he had so sadly misunderstood. “ This is a bit of 
orlright,” he conceded, through the window. “ Good 
night, Son. P’r’aps you’re not as bad as you look.” 

“ Pleasant dreams ! ” whispered Young Bill and was 
away down the lane, shaking. Unaware of the boy’s 
vibrations. Old Bill approached the bed, as if it were 
the holy resting-place of a saint. He touched it. He 
sat gently upon it. He relaxed, letting it take his whole 
weight. He bounced on it. It had springs. Springs, 
and a feather mattress — what did they mean to a man whose 
nights for so long had been studded with immovable 
objects ! 

He lay full length on the bed and his face was radiant 
with simple joy. Then he glared at his dirty, great boots : 
leaped up : carefully dusted the bed-covering and started 
to undress. 

He even started to sing, some rare fragment from the 
heroic days of his youth. 

He was only a Private Soldier, 

One of the rank and file. 

But he fought for his king and country 
And his beautiful paraphernile. 

Who was the Lady Paraphernile, or, if she wasn’t a 
lady, what she or it was can only be a matter for such wild 
speculations as the remaining writers who do not interpret 
the stars and provide daily horoscopes will prefer to avoid. 

One more paragraph, and the stage is set for not only one 
of the most exciting scenes in modern drama, but, inci- 
dentally, the most pathetic. It so happened that, though 
the entry to the farm-yard in which Young Bill and Chimp’s 
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billet was located was well down the street, the actual site of 
the loft was immediately opposite the estaminet. Further, 
it possessed a dormer window commanding the side-alley 
on to which Old Bill’s temporary bedroom faced. In the 
loft-window could be seen a face, which was Chimp’s. 
It was joined now by a second, needless to say Young Bill’s. 
The two faces grinned at each other, then propped them- 
selves on their hands as they prepared for possibly a long 
but a highly intriguing vigil. One of the faces had a cigar- 
ette in its mouth : and the other consoled itself with an 
apple, an orange, and several bananas. Then suddenly 
they recoiled ever so slightly into the loft, turned to each 
other with an expression of hideous joy : then cautiously 
emerged as far as practical into the night, looking down- 
wards. Two figures were approaching the estaminet. 
Their confident bearing proclaimed their commissioned 
rank. The junior unlocked the door of the estaminet, then 
stood respectfully aside for the senior to pass. “ I think 
you’ll find this all right, sir,” said the young officer, ingrati- 
atingly. “ It’d better be,” snapped the Colonel as he 
entered the darkened cafe. The two faces in the loft with- 
drew slightly and exchanged a glance of satisfaction. The 
plan had worked to perfection. Success was now a matter 
of moments. It was the greatest practical joke Young Bill 
had ever attempted, and he had no compunction whatever 
in using his dad as a stooge. With nobody else could it 
have the same flavour for Young Bill as with his dad : and, 
anyhow, it should teach him not to interfere in his private 
affairs. Chimp did not altogether approve of the scheme : 
which is to say, that it would never have occurred to himself 
to put his own exalted father in such an embarrassing 
situation. Since the game was on, however, not for worlds 
would he miss the playing of it, and therefore he had joined 
Young Bill with no little gusto at the window. 
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BROKEN NOCTURNE AND SAD SEQUELS 

O LD BILL’S head lay on the pillow, its eyes closed 
and a truly beatific expression on its dear, round face. 
Imagine an eighteenth-century map : then imagine the 
cherub hovering upon it, with puffed and dimpled cheeks 
and giant-pansy lips, representing the dominant wind. Now 
imagine the same cherub, with Busby nose and moustache, 
and you have a true picture of the present occupant of 
what is, when unrequisitioned, Franqoise’s double-bed. 

Old Bill stiiTed luxuriously and smiled. But the smile 
became fixed in a salty grin and the eyes opened sharply in 
query. He had heard voices, and not merely from his 
conscience. He had heard the shutting and opening of 
doors : and for some reason he felt a foreboding. Intently, 
he listened. 

The Colonel was finding his way through the dark and 
deserted main cafe of the estaminet, by the aid of the moon 
and of the obliging torch of the junior officer. 

“ This way, sir.” 

“ All right, all right. You needn’t come any farther. 
Which is the room ? ” 

“Just through the door, sir, on the left.” 

“ I hope the dashed bed’s better than the last — that’s 
all,” snapped the Colonel. A nice thing to have to change 
billets at this time of the night, but there were limits as to 
what even an officer on active service can be expected to 
endure. “ Run along. Good night.” 

And Old Bill’s bedroom door shot open : and so did 
Old Bill’s mouth. 

The Colonel slid his hand up and down the wall by the 
door-lintel, in an unsuccessful attempt to find the electric- 
light switch. Apparently there wasn’t one. 
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‘‘ Might have known it,” he muttered testily : and Old 
Bill heard and quailed. Whoever it was that had entered 
this room as his own was not a man to be trifled with. 
For the moment, Old Bill was too shocked to do anything 
but lie still and learn what his ears could tell him about the 
intruder : and now they were telling him nothin]^ but 
a series of just-audible thuds. 

Actually, the Colonel, having shut the door, was parking 
his gloves, his gas-mask, and the torch he had stolen from 
the Lieutenant, on the dressing-table. He then took off 
his coat and searched for a hook on the door on which to 
hang it. “ Dashed hook ! ” he muttered : and Old Bill 
again heard and his heart missed a beat. Must be some 
sort of a toff. 

The Colonel found the hook, removed a sponge-bag 
from his overcoat pocket and then, with a strange confusion 
of thought-plus-conscience, seeing that the room was dark, 
crossed to the window to draw the curtains as a tribute to 
the Black-out. Old Bill, hearing his receding footsteps, 
cautiously raised his head. He was just in time to see the 
someone give an imperious tug to the curtains, the manner 
of which they so resented that they fell in a heap on top of 
him. 

“ Confound the blasted things ! ” snarled the Colonel — 
and Old Bill would there and then have fallen back on his 
pillow, the experienced soldier taking advantage of natural 
cover, had it not been for the Laocoon-likc writhings of the 
intruder as he struggled to free himself from the snake-like 
embraces of the curtains. 

He watched the conflict, fascinated : but all of a sudden 
the Colonel threw the assaulting drapery by a subtle trick 
he had learned in a boyhood obstacle race : and, with a 
smart side-step, turned once more into the room and started 
in the direction of the bed. He had posed the torch on the 
dressing-table in such a manner that it threw its beam 
straight up the room : and as he suddenly entered the light, 
Old Bill only just recovered his wits in time to disappear 
beneath the bedclothes, which he held, quaking, over his 
head. 
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As it happened, the Colonel was on his way to the wash- 
basin, which was installed in a recess beyond the bed, 
with his sponge-bag. There he started to unload the latter 
in so leisurely a fashion that, the sounds of the operation 
failing to penetrate Old Bill’s Colonel-proof shelter, the 
occupant, hearing a silence — and the silence must have 
been audible to drown his heart-beats — and, having no 
periscope, peeped over the top of his defences to recon- 
noitre. Having duly located the foe well-occupied by the 
wash-stand, he decided that now was the moment for a 
sortie. This he attempted with great delicacy, but with 
insufficient speed, in that the Colonel meanwhile finished 
the meticulous ordering of his accessories and turned 
towards the bed. So that Old Bill hurriedly abandoned 
the sortie-idtdi and dived into his wool-and-linen dug-out. 

The Colonel was about to remove his uniform jacket, 
when his attention was drawn to the wardrobe. It was 
open and it was full : and the fullness was that of a young 
woman’s repertoire of costume — Fran9oise’s, to be exact — 
the result of two years’ diligent accumulation in Paris. 
Even at the figure she could afford, the garments had 
personality and were of the style that would inevitably 
impress the type of youngish Colonel in vogue in the 
present war. Or indeed, any Colonel of any type and any 
age in any army, past or present : or any officer of any 
rank, or any man at all with normal reactions. He was 
interested : he was attracted : he approached : he fingered 
the garments : he was intrigued. 

“ Pretty ! ” he muttered, as the gossamer trickled 
through his fingers. 

“ Young ! ” he exclaimed with approval, as he raised a 
pair of shell-like evening footwear. 

Old Bill was also occupied with footwear. To his horror 
he had realized that his own coarse clothes were reposing 
on the bedside chair : and he seized the unexpected 
reprieve to cram his tunic and trousers under the bed 
and to shimt his mud-stained, enormous, unsightly war- 
boots after them. Which having done, he again went 
underground. 
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The Colonel’s thoughts had wandered to speculations of 
a romantic nature, not unconnected with the identity of 
the normal occupant of the room : and his vocal chords 
began softly to vibrate with the warm notes of the 
‘ Liebestraum.^ He turned, parked his tunic on the chair so 
recently vacated by mere ranker-raiment : then ambled 
again towards the dressing-table as he undid his collar and 
tie. 

Old Bill peered out and sharply juddered. His eye had 
caught the glint of the symbols of rank on the tunic’s 
shoulder-flap, colonel, they shouted. A Colonel ! Old 
Bill sank back on the pillow in a half- faint. He had invaded 
a Colonel’s billet and was ensconced in a Colonel’s bed : 
and, any moment now, that Colonel would discover his 
presence. He saw it all. It must be Young Bill’s Com- 
manding Officer. He was the victim of a plot, the catspaw 
of a frame-up. And as he began to realize the terrible 
nature of the scene in which he was doomed to play so 
intimate a part, he knew at last the sickening taste of fear. 
In his life he had had his full of terror. He had waited for 
zero hour : often enough he had been over the top : he had 
felt a barrage creeping towards him : he had all but 
had his taxi crushed between a couple of tram-cars : he 
had once been to the dentist’s : and Maggie was his wife. 
But none of this could compare with the predicament in 
which he now found himself. 

The Colonel was again approaching the bed and, as he 
turned his back to it, Old Bill realized that he was about to 
be sat upon. Desperately he lurched farther into the bed 
and so, for the moment, escaped disaster. The Colonel 
hummed interminably : “I lo-ove you, I lo-ove you,” as 
he removed his socks and trousers. 

There was left one tiny hope that Old Bill might gradually 
achieve the far side of even this gigantic bed, slip out and 
skulk beneath it till the Colonel slept. Inch by inch he 
wriggled flat upon his belly across this no-man’s-land — 
then became motionless at a most peculiar sound. ‘ SnffflT- 
wheew ! Snffflf-wheew ! ’ The Colonel had risen from the 
bed and was occupied in cultural exercises before he 
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allowed himself finally to relax and hit the hay. There was 
still time, then, for escape, if only one could reach the 
end of this interminable bed ! 

A soft thud and a glittering in the eyes announced to 
Old Bill that he had reached it — and in vain. He had knocked 
his head on the wall against which the bed was tightly set, 
and nothing stouter than a caterpillar on that side could 
gain the floor. Simultaneously, there was a creak and the 
bed rocked : the Colonel had leaped into the far end and 
now indeed was our hero a prisoner. You or I, sufferers 
as we are from claustrophobia, would at this point have 
emitted a shriek and battered vainly at our prison walls for 
egress. Old Bill magnificently kept his head, thinking 
that, if only he could escape detection until weariness and 
his last whisky had distracted the Colonel with slumber, 
he might yet emerge to safety at the bottom end of the bed. 
True, he was no mountaineer, and there was a most for- 
midable breastwork to negotiate : but fear lends magic 
sandals to its victims and nothing venture, nothing win. 

“ Dashed French beds nice and warm ! ” soliloquized 
the Colonel with approval, and Old Bill registered a sort 
of smirk. The Colonel then wriggled a bit, yawned a bit, 
licked his lips, grunted, groan^ slightly, sighed, and 
closed his eyes. Just as Old Bill settled to his vigil, waiting 
for the deep regular breaths, slightly repulsive gasps, 
robust, unashamed snores and snorts, or whatever sound 
in the Colonel’s case was indicative of genuine slumber, that 
officer executed several elaborate heaves, as he dragged the 
bedclothes off Old Bill and collected them round his own 
shoulders. Old Bill scowled. Not enough to be cabined, 
cribbed, confined, and frightened out of his wits : he was 
going to die of pneumonia into the bargain. He’d be 
blowed if he would : and very, very discreetly he drew the 
clothes back over himself until at any rate he had some 
protection against the temperature of a provincial French 
bedroom in winter. But, alas, the Colonel, with a fuddled 
reflection upon the law of gravity, as it affects the stability 
of French bedding, heaved yet again, and again Old Bill 
was left shivering in his shirt. 
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His lips worked rapidly and, in the bulldog determination 
that spread over his features, you could detect almost a 
tinge of personal vindictiveness. No nature is perfect and 
no one can forgive the man who has scared him. Old 
Bill was on his mettle : he was out for his legitimate rights. 
If he’d got to share the bed, he was not going to be cheated 
of his ration of the bedclothes. 

The faces in the loft- window were yielding to discontent. 
Apples, oranges, bananas, and cigarettes were no longer a 
substitute for the main scheduled thrill. 

“ What’s the hold-up ? ” whined Young Bill — and sud- 
denly from below and beyond there came a terrible shout. 

Old Bill’s foolhardy determination not to freeze had 
ended in disaster. He had successfully secured enough 
covering to sustain the bare circulation of the blood : 
and with that he should have been content. But man is 
not a contented animal : he must ever aspire upward to 
new and greater achievements. Old Bill, in short, now 
became bumptious : and with one last, un wisest tug, 
hoped to make his period of waiting definitely comfortable. 
The Colonel’s eye had opened : and had slowly swivelled 
in amazement, as he watched his sheet float gently from his 
shoulders. It was a phenomenon he had never encoun- 
tered even in the mysterious East, where he had performed 
the bulk of his military service. 

Consequently, he sat up : and stared towards the far end 
of the bed (w^here Old Bill, piteously repenting of his folly, 
now lay as stark-still as his trembling limbs would allow 
him) : and formed the conviction that some object with 
ample curves was apparently installed in his bed — presum- 
ably a person. He opened his mouth to say he knew not 
what, and we shall never know either : because, at that 
moment, a strange thought struck him and he turned his 
head towards the wardrobe. 

He had extinguished the torch before entering the bed : 
but the moon in her course now kindly supplied the neces- 
sary illumination to remind us of the wardrobe’s contents, 
and thereby of the sex of their owner. 
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The Colonel stared. Impossible. It couldn’t be. She 
couldn’t be. . . . He couldn’t. . . . Not actually suddenly 
find himself, I mean, in bed by mistake with a . . . a . . . 
And such a — a ... He looked at the form again : and he 
looked towards the wardrobe again : and he remembered 
those charming little dresses, those delightful little shoes . . . 
and, oh, by Jove, I mean to say, well, here we are and . . . 
Despite himself, he grinned. Then remembered his rank 
and status, and frowned at his reprehensible inner-self, 
and, leaning towards the no-doubt frail and shrinking form 
of the poor little thing upon whose innocent and fl^ower- 
like slumber he had so brutally trodden, stammered : 
“ Pardon, mamselle, je ne sais ...” 

Whereupon She tore the bedclothes over her head, no 
doubt to shroud herself as completely as possible from the 
contaminating situation in which She found Herself : 
and the Colonel recoiled, despising himself, and positively 
shot out of the bed with a fervent : “ Oh, I say, what a bad 
show ! ” 

Poor little woman ! He grabbed at his trousers and 
timic, flashed on his torch to locate his shoes, and then 
stopped dead as his eye fell on, or imagined it fell on, 
two of the most irrelevant objects that ever found place in 
a damozel’s bower — Old Bill’s marching boots. 

The Colonel dropped his clothes and picked up a boot. 
He examined it in stupefaction : dropped it with a thud : 
and shouted : “ Here I say ! ” — the shout that had 

penetrated to the loft across the street. 

The Colonel straddled on to the bed on his knee : tore 
back the clothes : focused the searchlight of his torch on 
the late frail and shrinking form : and stared with con- 
sternation at the incredible object revealed. His teeth 
chattering and his knees knocking. Old Bill learned from 
the ostrich and kept his eyes fixed upon the wall in front of 
him. Every fibre in his being most desperately desired that 
because he couldn’t see the Colonel, the Colonel couldn’t 
see him. But, alas, the Colonel saw him only too plainly : 
and his reaction became only too audible. 

“ What the blazes, . . . Look here, sir ! What the 




“ What the devil are you doing in my bed ? ’’ 
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devil are you doing in my bed ? ’’ If the Colonel had peered 
farther beneath the bed when he made his inaugural 
discovery he would surely have found evidence to have 
made impossible his use of the word ‘ Sir.’ As it was, he 
presumed that some relative of the patron, some less agree- 
able Bonnet, some blousy and unwashed mossoo, had 
inveigled his way into his fair bed, unaware of the prior 
claim of the Army — unaware or defiant ! He’d soon see 
to that. “ Gome on — out of it. Hurry up, get out of that 
at once ! ” He himself rose from the bed, stood in the 
middle of the floor with the torch and violently gestured 
to the unspeakable to come out in the open and be 
identified. 

Old Bill reluctantly traversed the wide expanse of bed 
on hands and knees, felt for the floor, and found to his 
surprise that his legs would support him, and discipline 
being discipline even when officer and ranker confront 
each other in shirt-tails, he made as good an attempt as his 
stockinged feet would allow to spring to attention. That it 
never occurred to the Colonel to marvel at this manoeuvre 
is no reflection on his powers of observation or deduction, 
but merely is evidence of the long years he had enjoyed of 
utter obedience. “ Now then, let’s have a look at you,” 
he roared, surveying the Object from head to foot. (He 
supposed it was a human being !) “ Who are you ? What’s 
the meaning of this infernal intrusion ? Come on — speak 
up ! You’ve got a tongue in your head, haven’t you ? ” 

Then, remembering that if the Object had got a tongue, 
it was likely to babble at any moment in a lingo with those 
word-formations he was mercifully unfamiliar, with an 
exclamation of disgust, he strode to the door and bellowed 
for ‘ Proprietaire ! ’ Old Bill sank with a groan upon the 
bed, in an attitude that you’d think would melt the Fates. 

Outside the bedroom door Monsieur le Proprietaire’s 
presence was savagely re-commanded, the information 
being offered in addition that some loathsome object had 
made its way into the Colonel’s bedroom, where it was now 
standing “ Gibbering like a baboon,” and would Monsieur 
kindly remove it before the Colonel, relenting his leniency, 
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should decide to take the matter in hand himself and boot 
it out. 

This was audible to the boys in the loft as the thunder 
of a lion in the African jungle or the tumult of Niagara as 
the roaring water blundered into its cauldron. 

Gustave bundled into the bedroom in night-shirt and 
night-cap and switched on the light behind the door. For 
an instant the Colonel stared at this idiosyncrasy of the 
wiring expert, then was recalled to the issue in hand. 
“ Look at that object ! What was it doing in my bed ? ’’ 
Gustave stared in the direction indicated and recoiled. 
Old Bill, now seated on the floor, was preparing for his 
prompt and inevitable departure by making certain at least 
that he was booted in two senses. 

The precaution had been a flash of genius. With a 
torrent of abuse, Gussie immediately bore down on him, 
seized him by his shirt-collar, forced him to his feet and 
started to propel him to the door. Old Bill might cry 
piteously for his trousers, but Gustave had but one idea in 
mind — to hurl the friend who had betrayed him into the 
more suitable accommodation of the gutter. The Object 
so satisfactorily removed, the Colonel turned his haughty 
countenance towards a reconsideration of the lesser matter 
that had impressed him. He looked at the switch, he looked 
at the light-pendant and he looked at the door. Never, for 
the life of him, would he be able to understand what had 
induced the various technicians responsible to place any of 
them where they were at the moment. 

The boys in the loft reacted to the approaching clamour. 
They could hear it pass within the estaminet^ along the 
length of the cafe : and then the front door burst open : 
and Old Bill was hurled into the street. While he sought to 
retain his balance the door was shut on his back. He 
returned to it and battered on it. He abjectly entreated, he 
cravenly implored, but all to no purpose. Then he turned 
away and miserably looked down at his socks and long 
woollen pants and shirt, the tail of which latter was blowing 
in the breeze. What on earth was he to do ? He couldn’t 
go back to his billets like this. 
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He groaned, and heard an echoing sound, and looked 
up. It was no true echo, but a suppressed gurgle from the 
loft. Young Bill tried to take pity through his heartless 
enjoyment. “ Dad ! ” he gasped. Old Bill recognized 
the voice, forgot the agent of his downfall, and tottered 
across the road, looking up at the loft in supplication. 

“ Help me. Son — I’ve been struck by a Blytzkrieg ! ” he 
moaned : and was promptly struck by something else. 
Gustave had reopened the estaminet door, hurled Old Bill’s 
clothing at its owner with a snort of disgust, wiped his hands 
of it, and again retired and bolted the door. 

Old Bill started to dress, in his confusion starting with 
his gas-mask, so that it was a somewhat unconventionally 
attired Pioneer that Mr. Nosey Parker Sergeant Alfred 
Simmonds suddenly descried, on his way back to his 
billets. “ What’s the idea ! ” he bellowed. “ What’s all 
this ? ” Old Bill took one look in the direction of the voice 
and fled. There was no explanation to be concocted that 
would satisfy that upstart man. At Old Bill taking to his 
heels. Sergeant Simmonds took to his toes : and the two 
of them tore one after the other down the street till they were 
lost to the sight of the boys in the loft. That last sight of 
Old Bill bundling down the road, with his trousers on his 
arm instead of on his legs, had been the best : and they fell 
into each other’s arms and laughed and laughed till they 
cried. 

The official proceedings that resulted were short and 
mostly true to anticipation, though partly surprising. Old 
Bill’s Pioneer Section was, at the moment, attached to 
Young Bill’s regiment : and therefore Young Bill’s Colonel 
dealt with their crimes along with the defaults of the men 
of his own regiment. Sergeant Alf had investigated the 
affair and he started his evidence at the pre-Court Martial 
inquiry in the following terms : 

“ As I was returning to my billets at approximately 22.30 
hours I found this Pioneer improperly dressed in the 
rue de la Victoire, carrying trousers over arm ; having been 
previously discovered absent from billets and installed 
without authority in a private bedroom, said bedroom 
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being for the exclusive personal use of . . and here he 
coughed discreetly in the direction of the Colonel. 

The latter had been paying very little attention to Alf’s 
pious and high-pitched intonings. He had been staring in 
growing astonishment at the Prisoner, and now he burst 
out in sudden fierceness with “ Busby ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” whispered poor Old Bill, as he stood in sad 
mortification between his guards. 

“ Haven’t I seen you before somewhere ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Old Bill, with great feeling, but 
considering the question somewhat superfluous. 

“ In a devil of a spot, if I remember,” continued the 
Colonel with gusto. 

“ Yes, sir,” again agreed Old Bill, with still greater 
feeling, almost with protest. Must the Old Man positively 
dance on the open sore of the obvious and painful ? “ I’ve 
never bin in a Colonel’s bed afore in me life, sir — never ! ” 
he pleaded sanctimoniously. “ If I was going to do that, 
sir. I’d have asked for permission first ” 

“ Stand still ! ” bellowed the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, as Old Bill’s profundity of feeling had led him to step 
forward a pace in a suppliant attitude. 

“ No, no, no,” growled the Colonel with impatience. 
“ Weren’t you in my platoon in the last war, when we were 
at Messines ? ” 

“ No, sir ! ” replied Old Bill fervently and automatically, 
not having listened properly to the question, and imagining 
he was being accus^ of some other monstrous irregularity. 
Then, as the question sank in, and as he began to look at 
the Colonel more calmly, recognition dawned and his features 
work from despair through relief to positive delight. “ You 
ain’t never the Lieutenant Fothergill as was, sir ! ” he 
exclaimed, and nearly took a step forward again, but 
remembered in time, with a quick side-glance at the 
Ser’major. 

“ Ye-es,” drawled the Colonel. “ You’re much too 
valuable a man to be in the Pioneers, Busby ! ” he added, 
as if in reproof 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Old Bill without hesitation. 
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“ Ye-es. I must get you attached permanently to the 
Regiment. As a matter of fact,” he confided mysteriously, 
“ Pve got a special job for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Old Bill, beaming. So now, at 
last, was to come the Great Vindication, the True Assess- 
ment of Merit, which would make Sergeant Alf’s officious 
self-inflation look pretty foolish. 

“ Accused stand fast ! March out the Escort ! ” barked 
the Colonel. 

“ Ser’Sim’ns faw-lin. Escor’n’evidence, Ri — tur. Ri- 
whee. Quikma ! ” forcefully remarked the Ser’Major. 

“Just wait over there a minute, Busby,” politely 
requested the Colonel : and from hjs discreet post of 
vantage Old Bill was happy to witness the humiliating 
entrance of his son and Chimp, as carefully guarded as he 
was now free. 

“ Busby ! ” snapped the Adjutant, and “ Russell,” and 
the two boys in turn stepped smartly up to the table, 
trying their best to be unaware of the savage, enfilading 
glance of the Ser’Major which fired at them from the 
flank. 

“ In connection with the discovery of . . .” began the 
Adjutant, but the Colonel waved aside routine. “ All 
right, I know all that. Are you Pioneer Busby’s 
son ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ H’m — might have known it,” replied the Colonel 
thoughtfully. “ Knowing you two as I do, I take it that 
you were responsible for last night’s incident ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Entirely, sir,” agreed Young Bill. He had 
enjoyed the joke but never would it occur to him to avoid 
confession and taking his deserts. He had, in fact, already 
attempted to convince Sergeant Alf of his dad’s innocence : 
but we all know already what authority had done to a 
previously modest individual. 

“ Three Extra Fatigues ! ” pronounced the Colonel with 
enthusiasm : and added, with a hard glint in his eye : 
“ Make it road-mending and digging.” 

“ Three Extra Fatigues,” echoed the Adjutant. 
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“ Falln ! ’’ roared the R.S.M. and marched the party out 
in the same peculiar lingo as before. 

“ Now then, Busby,” invited the CJolonel kindly, and 
Old Bill, who had caught his son’s eye as he was marched 
out and vigorously transmitted his feeling of triumph, 
immediately adopted a more suitable attitude and once 
more approached the seat of judgment. Now was to come 
the Great Vindication and his heart swelled with innocent 
joy as he prepared to hear the nature of the preferment that 
was about to be his lot. He stood erect, his head high, his 
eyeline higher, his chest expanded, his back like a ramrod, 
his waist reflecting the wasp (his abdomen, unfortunately, 
rather reproducing the bumble-bee), his legs as contiguous 
as slight bandiness permitted, his feet at the correct geo- 
metrical angle and lus arms hanging straight, with thumbs 
on a line with the seam of those trou^rs, the absence of 
which had recently caused him such grave embarrassment. 
In other words, to the military mind he now presented a 
thoroughly satisfactory spectacle : though, to the irreverent 
and tasteless civilian, coo, he wasn’t half a sight. 

“ Listen, Busby,” began the Colonel quietly. “ The food 
in this Mess is awful.” 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Old Bill sympathetically. 

“ Now, if I remember rightly,” continued the Colonel, 
“ you made quite a name for yourself in the last Show as 
the Colonel’s cook.” 

Sympathy died within Old Bill, as he started violently. 
Was a man never to be forgiven his past ? With sinking 
heart and deflating breast he listened as a new and horrible 
fear crossed the line between suspicion and confirmation. 

“ I always remember the Old Man saying,” the dry, 
monotonous voice of the Colonel rolled relentlessly on, 
“ ‘ I never ask where and how Busby gets those meals for 
us — he gets them.’ Now we’ll forget about last night. 
What I want you to do is to keep me decently fed. Will 
you do it ? ” 

Old Bill’s rosy dream was shattered. This was sheer 
blackmail. In return for the concealment of a crime for 
which he personally had no responsibility, he was to be 
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condemned to another long term of suffering. How well 
he remembered what devotion to the decent nourishment 
of that other Colonel had cost him. It wasn’t a man’s 
failures that pursued him through life, but his successes. 
Oh, the bitter irony of fate ! You aspired to the stars and 
you were rewarded with the nauseating glow of a ramshackle 
coke-stove. 

Old Bill swayed slightly and moistened his lips. In the 
broken and quavery voice of utter disappointment and 
dolour : 

“ I’ll do me best, sir,” he said, and sorrowfully saluted 
and slow-marched from the room, a man who had aspired 
to glory and been fobbed off with the eternal preparation 
of stew. 



CHAPTER TEN 
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TV >T AKE it road-mending and digging,” the Colonel 
had vindictively snapped, when searching his mind 
for a suitable recognition of Young Bill’s services in finding 
him a bed-fellow : and road-mending and digging it was. 
In due course, therefore, Young Bill and Chimp found 
themselves on their hands and knees in the village main 
street, replacing some of the stone blocks originally supplied 
by Napoleon. The work was strenuous, noisy and tough 
on the patella : further, it attracted a certain amount of 
malicious attention from passing colleagues. Young Bill 
was mortified, body and soul, and principally Face. Why 
the Chinese should be held notorious for their preoccupa- 
tion with this matter of Face, when it is the principal 
absorption of every human being of every state, creed, and 
colour, it is difficult to understand. Young Bill, in whose 
character a healthy bumptiousness played so exhaustive a 
role, was not likely to be the exception. 

As the boy hammered viciously at a handsome wad of 
pave, he became gradually aware that a few inches from his 
nose there had appeared the bottom end of a battle-dress. 
He looked up and discovered that, issuing from the top, 
was the face of Old Bill and that the expression which it 
registered was the complacent leer of the gloater. To gaze 
down on the present attitude and employment of his son 
was balm to his own wounded spirit. In fact, he entirely 
forgot the nasty consequences of his own hubris at this 
satisfactory sight of Young Bill bending before Nemesis. 

“ And how’s the Mechanized Army to-day ? ” he asked. 

“ Gertcha ! ” replied his son, and raised a road-block 
with longing. Fortunately, a less illegitimate means of 
vengeance was to hand. Old Bill had determined to 

144 
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conceal for as long as possible his recent preferment to the 
post of cook : at the same time, concealment could not 
take the form of inactivity, and he was now returning 
from an expedition which necessitated the carrying of a 
straw fish-basket, on which Young Bill’s eyes naturally 
concentrated. 

“ ’Ere, I wanted to see you, Dad,” he said in a loud voice. 
“ What’s this special job the Old Man give yer ? ” 

Old Bill winced at the matter and volume of the inquiry. 
“ Never you mind,” he replied in a strained whisper. 
“ It’s ’ush-’ush.” 

Young Bill pointed at the fish-basket. “ That anything 
to do with it ? ” 

His father feverishly changed the basket to a remoter 
hand and pugnaciously raised the other. But the Lance- 
Corporal who was supervising the Fatigue broke off a 
conversation he was conducting with the village gendarme 
in a sort of inspired Esperanto, and intervened between 
father and son, with : “ ’Op it, you ! ” to Old Bill, and 
“ Come on, get on with it ! ” to Young. 

Old Bill shambled off down the road and the two boys 
resumed their punishment. Young Bill, down on his knees 
again, stretched out for another block and, in so doing, 
nearly seized instead the neatest ankle in Northern France. 
“ Fran9oise ! ” he exclaimed immediately, without needing 
to look up and identify its owner. 

“ How kind of you to mend our roads ! ” gushed the 
Post Girl with ill-concealed irony. 

“ Anything to help, you know,” bragged Young Bill, 
as if he had obtained special permission to seal the entente 
cordiale with Portland cement. 

“ Pardong, mamselle, oppez ! ” called out the punctilious 
Lance-corporal. 

Fran^oise started away with a giggle, relented of her 
maliciousness, and turn^ back towards the chain-gang. 

‘‘ When you have finished ” she called back to the boys, 

and made a sign that eloquently suggested the consumption 
of a bock in the nearby estaminet. After which she properly 
oppez-ed. 

K 
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Young Bill beamed and smote his breast. “ That means 
a beer for me,” he announced. 

“ Rubbish ! She looked at me,” protested Chimp. 

“ If you’d lay those last two blocks, we could all ’ave 
one,” sighed the Lance-corporal and licked his dry lips. 

Tlie l^ys resumed their work. 

The farm-yard whose outbuildings provided Young Bill 
and his unit with billets also served as Company Head- 
quarters and general depot. In one comer of the yard 
there now figured an extraneous erection which, if it 
accorded ill with the surrounding architecture, or indeed 
with any sane canon of construction, was intended by the 
Colonel to provide the maximum of usefulness for the 
minimum outlay. This erection was, in fact, the cook- 
house : and it consisted of corrugated-iron side and roof, 
a drunken smoke-stack, a primitive arrangement of bricks 
to hold the fire, and a quantity of antiquated stew-pans. 
From this ramshackle contraption there now issued shim- 
mering smoke and a shaky baritone. It is to be feared that 
the verdict of the unduly sensitive would be that both 
smoke and singing stank : but we will confine ourselves 
to the consideration of the voice, which was engaged in an 
emotional rendering of the following simple lyric : 

It ain’t the bird in the gilded cage 
Wot ’as the sweetest notes : 

And it ain’t the girl with pretty face 
Wot loves ’er ’usbin most. 

The blithe songster emerged from its aviary, set down an 
empty dixie and a bucket of water and perched himself 
on a three-legged stool which Bert had knocked together 
with more zeal than craftsmanship. Old Bill, having in a 
single verse rendered his entire repertoire of song, now 
produced a card from his pocket and studied it. 

“ Now, let’s see. Soup. Crtoe de la . . . That’s a 
Twister ! ” He thought a moment and then poured some 
of the water into the dixie. “ Can’t go far wrong with that,” 
he muttered. Then he looked up with suppressed exas- 
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peration as the Coloners batman joined him for a gossip, 
while he polished up the pips on his master’s tunic. Even 
for a batman this individual was lacking in intellect and 
conversational attainments : and Old Bill always viewed 
his approach with regret. 

The batman indicated the card in Old Bill’s hand. 
Wot’s the idea, mate ? Got an invitation to a wedding ? ” 
“ No, just fixin’ up a dinner for the Old Man.” 

“ Wot’s the bit of cardboard got to do with it ? ” 

“ It’s a Meenu, fathead.” 

“ A wot ? ” 

Old Bill sighed. “ A Meenu — a programme of what 
you’re going to eat.” 

“ Oh. Make it up yourself? ” 

“ No. Got it off a bloke at Euston Station.” 

“ Oh. And you’re trying to rig-up wot’s on it ? ” 

“ Yes, wot d’you think I’m doing ? ” snapped Old Bill 
with obvious contempt to anyone but the batman. “ The 
Middle Part’s wot’s ’ard. I can do the soup and the cheese 
and biscuits, but where the ’ell the Roast Duck and Green 
Peas is coming from, I don’t know.” 

“ Search me ! ” contributed the batman, as if anyone 
would expect him to solve the problem. 

“ Got very near it, though,” said Old Bill in a low voice 
and with a wink of mystery. Signing for discretion, he 
rose, produced a sack from the cook-house, thrust a hand 
within it, and, watching the other’s face for the effect of 
what the newspapers used to describe as a bombshell, 
before bombshells became a literal feature of ordinary life, 
gradually drew forth a dead and naked fowl. 

“ Corns in Egypt ! ” unaccountably exclaimed the 
batman. “ Where dyer scrounge that ? ” 

Old Bill was proudly about to lodge an objection to 
the verb when the batman suddenly scrammed. Old Bill, 
looking round for the reason, saw the Colonel approaching 
with Sergeant Alf, and hurriedly endeavoured to restore 
the chicken to the sack. Chicken was not a comestible 
to feature in the official rations. A cooked chicken on the 
Colonel’s table would be consumed without an inquest into 
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its origin. An uncooked chicken caught trespassing in the 
cook-house might provoke the Commanding Officer’s 
conscience. 

“ Stand to Attention ! ” shouted Alf as Alf would, to 
add to Old Bill’s embarrassment. 

Old Bill stiffened in a grotesque attitude, as he strove to 
combine concealment with discipline. 

“ Well, hard at it, Busby, I see,” said the Colonel amiably. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“I’m expecting something good from you, you know. 
Something tasty.” 

“ Yes, sir. I’ll try and put a bit of a kick in it, sir,” 
replied Old Bill piously. 

“ What’s in that sack ? ” 

Old Bill recoiled, w^as silent, moistened his lips and finally 
spoke. “ Chicken, sir.” 

The Colonel looked at Sergeant Alf, sized up his man, and 
decided that conscience must function. “ Let’s have a 
look at it ! ” he said sternly to Old Bill. 

Old Bill fumbled. 

“ Come on my man, come on ! ” roared Alf 

Old Bill shakingly produced the chicken. The Colonel 
fixed the bird with an appraising stare. He exchanged 
another look with Alf, and decided that conscience must 
continue to function. “ That’s not a ration issue I ” he 
complained. “ Where did you get it ? ” 

“ B-ack of the farm, sir.” 

“ Look here, Busby,” began the Colonel, his voice rising 
ominously for the benefit of Alf “You know that sort of 
thing isn’t allowed. You’ve deliberately killed this bird, 
belonging to the farmer.” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” pleaded Old Bill in a shocked tone. 

“ What you mean ‘ no ’ ? There it is, isn’t it ? ” 

Old Bill swallowed. “ Well, it was like this, sir. When 
this ’ere chicken seed me cornin’ towards him — well, I 
suppose he thought things looked a bit bad, sir . . . so 
he . . .” 

“ So what ? ” 

“ ’E scuppered ’iself, sir ! ” 
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The Colonel brought iron control to bear on his twitching 
lips. He looked at Sergeant Alf’s sanctimonious dis- 
approval and resolved to ignore it. “ Well, whatever it 
was,” he said to Old Bill, and his eyes conveyed a secret 
message to the malefactor, “ don’t let it occur again.” 

“ No, sir,” Old Bill righteously assured him. 

“ I’ll say no more about just this one chicken, but . . .” 

“ I understand, sir.” 

Old Bill salut^ smartly as the Colonel continued his 
tour. Alf paused a moment in front of him. “ Carry on ! ” 
he ordered : then withdrew before Old Bill’s look of 
contempt. 

Old Bill turned in triumph to the cook-house, then 
doubled up in an agony of apprehension as several lively 
relatives of the dear departed chose that moment to emerge, 
clucking loudly. The Colonel heard the shindy but 
hastened his step and took good care to avoid Alf’s 
reproachful eye. 

It had been a nervous interview and Old Bill deserved a 
sedative. It arrived at that moment in the shape of the 
postal orderly, who handed him a letter from Maggie. 
He decided to take a five minutes’ breather and he adopted 
a positively Oriental pose of luxurious ease on a couple of 
sacks of potatoes and started to read the letter. 

He had not managed to decipher more than two or three 
lines when Young Bill and Chimp entered the yard with 
their picks over their shoulders, their task completed, and 
their object a wash-up before adjourning to the estaminet 
for their date with Fran^oise. 

Young Bill stopped short as he caught sight of the new 
cook-house and his father reclining indolently beside it. 
He and Chimp exchanged a grin and advanced to avenge 
the remark about the Mechanized Army. 

“ ’Ullo, Sultan. Waitin’ for your Dancin’ Girls ? ” 
asked Young Bill. Old Bill looked up from his letter and 
glared. “ Is this the special job the Colonel give yer ? ” 
pursued Young Bill relentlessly. 

Old Bill’s temper rose. “ An army marches on its 
stomich, don’t it ? ” 
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“ Blimey, it won’t get far if you’re doing the cooking,” 
replied Young Bill with an indecent laugh. “ Wot you 
got there ? ” he added, indicating the letter. 

“ Letter from yer mum,” explained Old Bill. Young 
Bill sat down for a moment on the stone steps up to the loft, 
while Chimp continued his way up from a family scene 
that did not concern him. “ Go on. Let’s have it,” said 
Young Bill. 

Old Bill started to read slowly and putting in some rather 
irrelevant expression. “ ‘ Dear Bill, I hope this finds you 
as it leaves me which ain’t too good what with one thing 
and another.’ ” 

Young Bill cackled. 

“ ‘ And the man says if you don’t send the last instalment 
on the radio before you get this letter he’ll take it away 
which I don’t like as it’s the one the war was declared on.’ ” 

Old Bill looked at Young Bill as if to dare the man to 
remove so historic a piece of apparatus. 

“ ‘ And would you believe it larst Toosday Young Sally 
up and went off to France.’ ” 

Old Bill dropped the letter in astonishment. “ Can you 
beat that ? ” 

Young Bill frowned. “ Sally ! Out here ! ” The idea 
was shocking, not to say slightly uncomfortable. Supposing 
she were suddenly to . . . come orf it, it was not in the 
least likely. “ Mum’ll be turning up next ! ” he said 
sarcastically. 

“ Don’t be silly ! ” snapped his father. “ Yer mum’s 
an ’ome-bird if ever there was one. Don’t interrupt.” 
And he resumed the pious sing-song that he adopted 
for rendering such holy matters as letters and extracts 
from the Sunday papers. “ ‘ So it’s a bit lonely with 
nobody in the ’ouse excep’ that A.R.P. chap who poked his 
nose in again larst night to say I was showin’ a bright streak 
upstairs so I told him it was a pity he couldn’t do the 
same ! ’ ” 

Father and son joined in loud appreciation of this fine 
sample of the matriarchal wit. “ She’s a one, she is,” 
said Old Bill warmly. “ ‘ So he said he was orf to give 




“ Look ’ere ! I don’t mind yer muckin’ around with 
neutral gals, but yer can’t do it with Allies, see ? ” 
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inflammation to the Police which he don’t know Inspector 
Owen’s me own sister’s ’usband and free beer at all times 
so let him get on with it.’ Quite right, too ! ” Old Bill 
agreed, vigorous handling of officious interference with 
Busby independence being one of the few questions on 
which he saw eye to eye with Maggie. “ ‘ Well, dear, that’s 
all the noos excep’ that me having nobody left to do for 
I got some war work to take me mind off all the fighting. 
So good-bye dear and did you get the balaclava which it 
started as sox but I must ’ave gone wrong in the counting. 
From your lovin’ Maggie. P.S. Re the enclosed you’ll 
say what a sketch but all in a good cause.’ ” 

Old Bill looked up, puzzled by this last remark. “ What’s 
she talking about ? ” 

Young Bill snatched the envelope and produced a 
snapshot print from inside. He looked at it and a cackle 
broke from him. 

Old Bill snatched the letter back indignantly. “Nice 
thing,” he complained, “ laughin’ at yer mother.” 

Then he looked at the snap himself, and bellowed. 
Father and son shook with Homeric enjoyment at the sight 
of Maggie in a Sergeant’s uniform of the A.T.S. “ Look 
at the Round-abouts ! ” implored the proud husband, 
between gusts of merriment. 

“ Well, s’long. Dad, I got to spruce up. Got a date with 
Frangoise,” and with that dig in the back he ran up the 
steps. Old Bill scowled and muttered : “ Wot an army ! 
Blinkin’ Camp Followers ! ” He got laboriously to his 
feet, stowed away the letter and (after a further glance 
and a chuckle) the photograph, and entered the cook- 
house. 

He removed a dixie in which he had been subjecting a 
piece of scrounged gammon to a preliminary boil, and 
placed it outside the shack to cool. It was unfortunate that 
an Army car should choose this moment to turn into the 
yard at high speed, squelch through a large puddle and 
shoot a generous saucing of muddy water and much- 
trodden soil into the dixie. Old Bill stared indignantly and 
then pursued the car. The driver was turning it in the 
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yard and, at this moment, went into reverse, which neces- 
sitated a similar manoeuvre on Old Bill’s part. 

The car drew up, the door of the driving seat opened and 
a head appeared. Simultaneously Old Bill pattered up, 
shouting angrily : “ Oi — you come and look at my ’am ! ” 

The driver and Old Bill stared at each other in delighted 
recognition and fell into each other’s arms. This spectacle 
of two beings in uniform embracing was not characteristic 
of the British Army, and Old Bill looked round in apprehen- 
sion. But there was no one looking and he continued his 
attentions to this boyish young figure in an officer’s tunic. 
He had every excuse for this, as the occupant of the tunic 
was Sally. 

“ This is something like a war ! ” said Old Bill. “ You 
haven’t got Mum in the back of the car, have you ? ” 

Sally remembered what she had got in the back, opened 
the door, and stood to attention. There appeared, not, 
as you might expect, a distinguished soldier bright with 
medals and red tabs, but a being, if possible, even more 
brilliant. Sumptuous in furs and fandangles, she — yes, 
she, we mean it — was the most fantastic spectacle that had 
ever adorned a battle-zone. Old Bill stared, not rudely, 
but in utter amazement. 

The vision spoke. “ So this is Headquarters ! ” she 
cooed, striking an attitude. “ But I never expected this 
reception. Oh, don’t boys, please — you mustn’t crowd in 
on me like this, you’re spoiling me terribly. ...” Then, 
having relieved herself of this studied speech, she looked 
round the empty, muddy yard and moaned : “ What a 
dump ! ” 

Old Bill contributed a choking noise and the lad) 
swooped on him with enthusiasm. “ Hello, handsome 
So you’re one of the dear boys I’ve come to sing to 
Isn’t he excited ? ” she appealed to Sally. “Go on 
smile ! ” she urged Old Bill. “ Look what Santa Clau 
has sent you ! ” She patted him lightly on the check 
“ I don’t know what you’ve done to deserve it ! ” 

Old Bill gasped. 

“ Where’s the General ? ” asked the lady. 
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“ General ? We ain’t got one,” stammered Old Bill. 

“ What ! No General ! ” 

“ There’s a Colonel in the Orderly Room.” 

“ That’ll do me,” said the lady. “ Cheerio ! I’ll be 
seeing you later . . . you gorgeous brute ! ” And merci- 
fully she took her departure in the direction indicated by 
Old Bill. 

He watched her go and turned weakly to Sally. “ Wot 
was that ? ” 

“ Stella Malloy. The Variety Artiste. I’ve brought 
her for the Concert.” 

“ The wot ? ” asked Old Bill. 

The Colonel was soon asking the same question. Stella 
Malloy swept past the intervening orderly and bore down 
on the Colonel, who was busy with routine correspondence. 
“ Well, here I am,” she gushed. “ I know I’m a bit late. 
Did you think I was never coming? ” 

The Colonel stared at this sparkling figure that had 
suddenly materialized from vacancy and rose to his feet 
with a feeling of faintness. “ Well, madam, no, I certainly 
never thought you were coming,” he began aggressively. 

“ Then you don’t know Stella Malloy,” said the owner 
of that name and sat on the edge of the table, carefully 
displaying a notable calf. 

The Colonel thought for a moment. “ Yes, I do. The 
Music Hall girl.” 

“ Right,” said Stella. 

“ Well, what’s she got to do with us ? ” asked the Colonel, 
who felt, the moment he had spoken, that the scene was 
not developing as it should, even at this early stage. He 
had intended to take prompt steps to eject this monstrous 
invasion of gravity by inconsequence : and yet somehow 
he was being drawn into debate with the intruder. Stella 
certainly had personality. 

“ That’s me,” she was saying. “ I’m it.” 

The Colonel came round the side of the table and Stella 
swooped up and confronted him. “ Oh, Colonel ! If you 
only knew how I’d been looking forward to this ! The 
minute the war broke out, I said to myself, ‘ Stella, darling, 
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England expects ! And your duty’s to keep up the spirit 
of Ae troops ! ’ It took a bit of wangling, but I’m here, just 
the same — and I’m going to sing my head off.” 

The Colonel’s jaw dropped half an inch. “ You’re going 
to what ? ” he asked coldly. 

“ Sing to you and your boys at the Concert.” 

“ Concert ? Concert ? What Concert ? ” babbled the 
Colonel. “ We haven’t got a concert.” 

It was Stella’s turn to stare and babble. “ No Concert ? 
No Concert ? Then what the . . . Ab Concert ? ” 

“ We don’t have Concerts here. Why, the Boches are 
only . . . just over there.” 

Stella tramped the room and then again turned passion- 
ately on the Colonel. “ Look here. General, you can’t 
do this sort of thing to Stella Malloy. Don’t tell me I’ve 
driven a thousand miles over muddy bumps to be told 
there’s no Concert at the end of it. I’m going to sing to 
those boys if I have to do it right out in the middle of 
No-man’s-land ! ” 

The Colonel’s jaw set. Not even his promotion by Stella 
to General disposed him to take a light view of this defiance 
of his authority. “ I’m sorry,” he said coldly, “ but there’s 
no Concert.” 

Stella’s lip quivered. It was a genuine blow. She had 
felt a sincere desire to do her bit towards the national 
effort, in the only way in which her temperament was 
appropriate. The authorities had been slow to accept 
her ofer, made almost at the outset of hostilities, as they 
then appeared to labour under the delusion that the type 
of entertainment required by British troops was a reproduc- 
tion of an Edwardian Parish sing-song. It was, however, 
gradually appreciated that the victims of their endeavours 
were used, when on Home Service, to the high standard of 
ability and brisk tempo of the modern Music Hall. They 
saw no reason why, because their lot was patient exile, 
that the will to relieve their monotony should be expressed 
with such devastating results. At last. Authority had yielded 
and the popular stars of the Variety profession were allowed 
to add the Western Front to their normal circuit. Stella’s 
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services had, therefore, at last been accepted : and after, 
as she had indicated, a highly uncomfortable journey, she 
was naturally hurt to hear that, after all her tenacity, she 
was likely to be defeated at the Post. 

She turned away, to hide her tears, and caught sight of 
the Orderly looking towards her. “ There you are,” she 
said tearfully. “ Pm not going to sing to you after all.” 
Overcome by her feelings, she turned her face to the wall 
and sobbed. She was determined to sing to those boys, 
Concert or no Concert. 

The Colonel, like all decent Colonels, was embarrassed 
by the sight of female tears. He fiddled with his collar, 
then crossed to Stella, darting an angry suggestion at the 
Orderly, as he passed, to get on with his work. The 
Orderly did. He then nervously approached the sobbing 
Variety Star, as she leaned against what she had so far 
imagined was a wooden wall. As the Coy. Headquarters 
had been established in a farm stable, it is not surprising 
to learn that the said wooden wall was a door leading to 
an unused cowshed. 

“ Now look here, Miss Malloy,” said the Colonel gently. 
“ Don’t cry.” 

With masterly timing, Stella turned her tear-stained face 
to him. “ And to think that I turned down a couple of 
good Offers to come here 1 ” 

“ Too bad ! ” sympathized the Colonel. “ Someone has 
blundered.” 

“Just like the Charge of the Light Brigade,” suggested 
Stella, burst into tears anew and suddenly found that she 
had slipped into the cowshed. With a quick look over his 
shoulder at the Orderly, the Colonel followed. 

Of what happened in the cowshed we have no idea. 
All we know is that the Orderly, as he strove to continue 
his duties, heard the sobs of the rejected Stella change 
to whimpers, and the whimpers to a little laugh. The next 
thing he knew was, “ Orderly ! Send Private Busby to me ! ” 

Private Busby was sitting on the running-board of the 
camouflaged Army car, talking to Sally. 
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“ What with you and me and Young Bill here,** he was 
saying, “ we might have told them to hold the war down our 
street, instead of us coming out here for it.*’ Little did he 
realize that in a few nightmare months the possibility of 
such a campaign would become somewhat more than a 
flippancy. 

“ Oh, I’m longing to see Bill,” said Sally. “ He won’t 
half get a shock.” 

Old Bill suddenly remembered something and frowned. 
“ Shock ! He’ll short-circuit himself.” 

The Orderly approached from Company H.Q. and 
addressed Sally. “ The Colonel says you can park your 
car here, miss — and your billet’s in the estaminet down the 
street.” Then he turned to Old Bill and added, in a sinister 
voice : “ The Old Man wants to see you.” 

Old Bill stiirted in surprise, looked doubtfully at his 
present costume of trousers, woollen jersey, and scarf, and 
jumped up sharply when the Orderly added ominously : 
“ He followed the Orderly back to H.Q. 

Sally rose to her feet, started with a smile as she saw 
something very much to her taste passing on the far side 
of the yard : and forgot herself so much as to utter her 
signature-whoop. She whooj>ed again and ran to overtake 
the individual whose attention she was trying to attract. 

Young Bill, walking with Chimp towards the street, to 
keep his date with Fran9oise, stopped dead at a well- 
remembered sound. My stars that didn’t half sound like 
. . . it . . . Sally ! he exclaimed to himself, as he turned 
and saw the fourth member of the Busby household 
unaccountably tripping towards him. 

“ Bill ! ” she cried, confronting him. “ Me.” 

Young Bill was flabbergasted. His first reaction of 
pleasure was promptly stifled by remembrance of his 
present errand. 

“ Well, look what’s boiled up,” he said, without emotion. 

“ Isn’t it a lark ! ” exclaimed Sally, aware of a lack of 
warmth in his reception, but not understanding it. 

“ Lark ? ” said Young Bill. “ It’s a blinkin’ bird of 
paradise ! ” 
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There was an instant’s pause of embarrassment. Sally 
was nonplussed : Chimp was mystified : Young Bill was 
properly on a spot. He turned to Chimp and said in a low 
voice : “ Say I’ll be along in a minute, will you, mate ? ” 

Chimp was beginning to understand the situation and off 
he went, not unpleased to find that the execution of his 
duty to a pal coincided so closely with his own inclination 
to have a few minutes alone in the stimulating company of 
Fran^oise. 

Young Bill and Sally stared at each other. She smiled, 
through her disappointment : and now Young Bill relented 
and likewise smil^, for all his embarrassment. 

“ Well . . .” they both said together. “ How are you ? ” 

For the moment, we prefer to leave this awkward reunion 
and to allow personal relationships to sort themselves in 
our absence. It is our painful duty to reveal to our readers 
the nature of the bombshell — there it is, bombshell again ! 
— that was bursting round Old Bill. 


L 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


COMPROMISING SITUATION OF BUSBY SENIOR 

I T was a strange tableau that would have revealed itself 
in the Orderly Room at that moment, to an intruder. 
Old Bill stood at attention with his square back square on 
to the door. Stella Malloy was attractively posed on the 
Colonel’s desk, if you can so describe the trestle-table 
covered with a blanket and assorted Army Forms, Manual 
of Military Law, Manual of Military Law Replacements, and 
so forth, that are characteristic of regimental offices. The 
Colonel was, needless to say, walking up and down the 
room as he endeavoured to express himself with slow 
clarity to Old Bill, who continued in the same position and 
facing in the same direction, no matter where the Colonel 
happened to have wandered at the moment. 

Throughout the interview. Old Bill kept Stella under 
anxious observation from the corner of his eye. After being 
patted on the face by this exotic creature and referred to by 
her as a ‘ Gorgeous Brute ’ there was no knowing how she 
might break out : and events proved that he was justified 
in his apprehension. 

“ Busby,” pronounced the Colonel. “ The men are 
getting stale.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Old Bill obediently. 

“ A bit of amusement will do them good.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Old Bill with conviction. 

“ Now Miss Malloy has very kindly consented to sing for 
us.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Old Bill, sympathetically. 

“ But naturally she’ll want a little support.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Old Bill, with more enthusiasm. 
“ Now you’re the best man we have at producing things 
out of the air,” continued the Colonel. 

162 
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“ Very good, sir — oh, no^ sir ! ’’ protested Old Bill ove 
his shoulder. 

“ So, see what you can do about a Concert.” 

Old Bill seemed to lose several inches in height. ‘‘ Wh- 
when for, sir ? ” he asked in a stricken voice. 

“ To-night, of course,” replied the Colonel. 

Discipline notwithstanding, the word ‘ Blimey ’ could be 
distinctly heard as it escaped Old Bill’s wide-open mouth. 
Certainly Stella heard it, for she jumped off the table and 
bore down on our terrified hero. “ Oh, darling,” she 
cooed : “just when I get everything else settled, don’t 
you start, preshy pie ! ” 

Old Bill quailed before her. “ Very good, miss,” he 
said quickly and his teeth chattered. 

Stella threw her arms round his neck. 

Young Bill and Sally were marching up the street. 
In other words, Young Bill was proceeding at his normal, 
militarized step, while Sally strove to fit her shorter stride 
to his. She was doing her best to make conversation but 
Young Bill seemed to have slipped back into his former 
attitude of reserve. 

“ You been all right ? ” she asked brightly. 

“ Fine.” 

“ No fighting ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Haven’t got any stripes yet ? ” 

“ No. I expect they’re saving me for an officer,” was his 
superior retort. 

Sally laughed and Young Bill stopped, touche. “ What’s 
so funny about it ? ” he asked loudly. “ You don’t have to 
be a toff these days.” 

He started off again, and Sally clambered after him. 
“ Can’t you take smaller steps ? ” she pleaded. 

“ We don’t have to keep in step,” replied Young Bill, 
feeling sensitive about appearing publicly with a female 
soldier, a phenomenon hitherto not observed in a 
French village. 

“ Looks better in uniform,” said Sally. 
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Young Bill now tried to keep in step with Sally’s tripping 
gait and felt more foolish than ever. He stopped. They 
were outside the estaminet, 

“ How long are you out ’ere for ? ” he asked. 

“ We move on to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, I see,” he said, relieved. 

“ But I can spend the rest of the day with you,” comforted 
Sally. 

Young Bill thought quickly : better try and put her wise 
here and now. Drawing her aside from the interested ears 
of a lounging bourgeois^ he started to instruct her in the 
following terms : 

“ Y’know, Sally, you can’t expect out-here to be just 
a carry-on of at-home. When a bloke’s a soldier, he’s not 
the same bloke any more. He’s a . . . soldier. And he 
takes what comes with a soldier’s life — marching, digging, 
the fighting, and . . . what goes with it.” 

“ What are you trying to say ? ” asked Sally, coldly. 

“ I’ve got a date,” said Young Bill, pointing at the door 
of the estaminet. Sally took a look at the place. 

“ That’s all right,” she said. “ I’m coming in there, too.” 

“ Oh no, you don’t.” 

“ Oh yes, I do. It’s me billets.” And in she walked. 
Young Bill stood aghast, and then followed her. 

Chimp and Fran9oise were chatting behind the counter. 
Sally, in entering, had walked past the bar : so that 
Young Bill was able to get in a word first with Frangoise, 
or thought he would be able. 

“ Fran9oise,” he began. 

“ You are ver late,” she said simply. 

“ Sorry, Fran9oise.” 

“ When a boy has a date with a girl,” she added senten- 
tiously, “ he should be punctual.” 

“ I would have been,” said Young Bill, “ only ” He 

turned to find that Sally had joined them at the bar and 
that Fran9oise was examining her curiously. 

“ Only — another part of the family’s turned up.” 

“ Your brother ? ” asked Fran9oise with sweet innocence, 
as she smiled at Sally. 
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“ There’s a skirt down below,” explained Sally, with 
equal sweetness. 

“ I beg your pardon,” apologized Frangoise, very, very 
sweetly. “ Your sister ? ” she asked Young Bill. 

“ Sort of sister,” assented he. 

“ Oh, no I’m not,” contradicted Sally, who had by now 
rumbled the situation. She turned to Fran^oise. “ He 
means, we live in the same house together.” 

“ Oh, your — wife,” asked Fran^oise. 

“ No,” said Sally, all sweetness again. 

“ No,” agreed Young Bill heartily. 

Fran^oise looked down modestly, then looked up, as if 
embarrassed. 

“ No, and not that either,” said Sally, not quite so 
sweetly. 

“ Warm to-day, isn’t it ? ” asked Young Bill. “ How 
about that beer, Fran^oise ? ” 

“You haven’t deserved any beer,” replied Frangoise, 
crushing Young Bill with one glance, and reassuring Sally 
with the next. She, too, had rumbled the situation. 
There was nothing between Young Bill and herself, as far 
as she was concerned. She had flirted with him, but inno- 
cently enough, in response to his own advances, and almost, 
you might say, out of hospitality. She had flirted with 
Chimp, too, for that matter, and, with his greater intelli- 
gence, he accepted it as a pleasant game. The worst of the 
average Englishman was that, if you toyed with him in 
continental style, he promptly assumed that your intention 
was to abandon all and set up life with him in an ivory 
castle, located preferably on a desert island. Frangoise 
intended to convey to her at the first possible moment that 
her suspicions were groundless : and she was abetted in this 
by the sequel to a growing uproar in the street outside. 
Everybody in the cafe made for the door to discover the 
cause of the rumpus and was duly rewarded with a unique 
spectacle. 

A small procession was coming up the road from the 
direction of the farm, headed by Old Bill, who had the 
superb Stella on one arm and her dainty umbrella on the 
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other. Behind them was a section of soldiery carrying 
luggage, and behind them a knot of interested spectators. 
The inhabitants paused on the pavements, hovered in door- 
ways and perch^ at their windows. A feeling of excite* 
ment was in the air. They were uncertain as to the meaning 
of the procession. Some said it was the manage of a dis- 
tinguished British Tommy : others that a British Joan of 
Arc had appeared among their allies to inspire them to 
victory. If that were the case, Stella’s dress and deportment 
were in strange contrast to those of the original. She was 
having the greatest difficulty in negotiating the French pavS 
in her high-heeled shoes : and consequently her attempts 
to bow graciously at the appreciative mob lacked the poise 
that is expected of heroines. In fact, she was glad to reach 
the estaminet. 

So was Old Bill, who had been revolted by this undesired 
exposure to the limelight, and in such company. But his 
haven only brought him a fresh disturbance of mind. The 
patrons of the establishment naturally withdrew into the 
interior, when it became clear that the procession was 
heading for the cafe, and, with them, Young Bill and the 
rest were forced back. Consequently, it was not until Old 
Bill had conducted Stella inside that his eye fell on his son, 
and he stopped dead. 

Young Bill stared in astonishment. Old Bill, only too 
conscious of his compromising situation, tried to return a 
stare of defiance, but only succeeded in registering a sort of 
bridle. Young Bill whistled a vulgar whistle, regarding 
his parent with reproach. Old Bill hardened and spoke 
hoarsely to Fran9oise across the bar-counter. “ Where’s 
yer dad, Fran^oise ? ” he quavered in distress. She replied 
that he was en haut and Old Bill roughly dragged Stella 
to the iron staircase. 

“ Here, where are you taking me ? ” she demanded. 

“ Upstairs, miss. Colonel’s orders,” replied Old Bill 
in a trembling voice. 

“ Lead on, MacDuff,” replied Joan of Arc, and a little 
cheer went up as they started to mount the circular 
stairs. 
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Young Bill turned a blank face to Sally. “ What’s 
William been gathering ? ” he asked, open-mouthed. 

“ Stella Malloy, of course,” she replied. 

As Young Bill gradually realized that the great popular 
favourite of the Music Halls was actually treading the same 
dust as himself, everything in his mind that he had previ- 
ously considered important paled before the dazzling 
prospect of making this lady’s acquaintance. “ Stella 
Malloy ! ” he exclaimed. “ Crikey ! I got to meet A^r,” 
and he dived towards the stairs. 

Sally’s eyes happened to meet those of Fran^oise. The 
latter smil^. “ Poor Bill ! ” she said. “ Glamour always 
gets him.” 

Psychologically true, the remark was not altogether 
fortunate : suggesting as it did that Young Bill’s loyalty 
to Sally had been modified by the superiority of her own 
outward attributes. Consequently, the rapprochement 
between Sally and herself so eagerly desired by Frangoise 
was still postponed. “ I’ll glamour him ! ” snorted 
Sally. 

Fran^oise realized her mistake and secretly was vexed 
with herself. One’s automatic attachment to the truth 
must not show itself to the detriment of consideration. 
“ Come on,” she urged Sally, abandoned the supervision 
of the bar to Gaston, the handy-man of the place, and led 
Sally to the famous staircase. 

In the room above. Old Bill was trying to make the situa- 
tion clear to Gustave, who gazed up from his easy chair and 
his newspaper in amazement at the magnificent lady in 
his friend’s company. He had tried to observe the decencies 
and rise to his feet to welcome the phenomenon, but Old 
Bill was far too anxious to unload himself of his awfiil 
responsibility. 

“ She’s a famous actress, Gus,” he was saying as Young 
Bill entered, “ only she’s taken the wrong turning.” By 
these words he thought to convey that Stella should have 
been transported to a different part of the Front. Stella 
tried to intervene before Gustave should be alarmed by 
even grosser misunderstandings, but Old Bill continued : 
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“ And the Colonel says she can doss down here for the 
night.” 

“ Doss-down ? What is this doss-down ? ” Gustave 
excusably inquired. 

“ Listen, darling, will you let me explain ? ” Stella 
intervened with equal justification. 

“Pm managing this,” replied Old Bill firmly, and put the 
problem to Gustave in the simplest terms he could muster. 
“ Mamselle here,” he explain^ carefully, “ couchez avec 
vous.” 

Stella’s continental engagements in peace-time had given 
her a very reasonable familiarity with the French language, 
and now she tottered. Gustave stared blankly and suddenly 
exploded. Stella pushed the mystified Old Bill aside and 
sat on Gustave’s lap. Despite this outrage on his integrity 
she very soon conveyed what had really been in the Colonel’s 
mind. Meanwhile, Young Bill, on hearing his father’s 
gaffe, and who had made good progress with the language 
since his original encounter with Frangoise, whispered in 
his father’s ear reproachfully : “You naughty Old Man ! ” 
a remark which did little to soothe Old Bill’s present state 
of nerves. 

“ Enten-du ! ” Gustave was exclaiming. “ Monsieur le 
Colonel say, you are to ’ave ’is room ? ” 

“ Quelle intelligence ! ” flattered Stella. 

“ Bien. And Monsieur le Colonel ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s going to sleep somewhere else,” said Stella, 
rising. “ I hope.” 

Gustave cracked a rare joke. Pointing at Old Bill, 
he said in a loud voice : “ He perhaps share the billet 
of my friend ? ” This remark and his accompanying 
bellows of laughter, with its indelicate reminder of Old 
Bill’s recent predicament, possibly was responsible for his 
prompt rejection of Young Bill’s whispered request : 
“ Introduce me. Dad I ” 

But Stella had heard it and Stella knew how to handle 
her fans. “ Who’s the good-looking boy ? ” she asked ; 
“ your son ? ” She fixed the blow-lamp of her eyes on the 
paint of Old Bill’s exasperation, and lo, it melted. “ I 
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never pictured you as a daddy somehow,” she cooed. 
“ But aren’t you alike, you two ? ” 

“ Come off it, Miss Malloy ! ” groaned Young Bill. 

Meanwhile Sally and Frangoise had entered and were 
discreet spectators of the scene from the background. 
Sally watched Young Bill’s manoeuvres to ingratiate himself 
with Stardom without enthusiasm. Frangoise wore her 
best ‘ Mona Lisa ’ expression. 

“ I’m an old fan of yours,” Young Bill was saying with 
warmth to Stella. “ I’ve been dying to meet you.” 

“ Well, maybe you can help with the Concert ? ” she 
wondered, not being altogether convinced of Old Bill’s 
prowess as impresario. Old Bill started. The last thing 
he wanted was to recruit histrionic talent from the human 
material available to him, nor did he wish to prolong his 
intimate association with Miss Malloy for longer than he 
could help. At the same time, his appointment as Concert 
Master gave him a position of at least temporary authority : 
from which he had little desire to be ousted by this bouncing 
parvenu, his son. 

“ How about me playing the old what’s-it ? ” Young 
Bill was asking, as he made the necessary gesture to indicate 
an accordion. 

“ How about you not playing the what’s-it ? ” snapped 
Old Bill, making similar motions, but rather more frivolous 
ones, seeing that Stella’s ridiculous umbrella was still 
attached to his wrist. Stella giggled. 

“ I can sing, too,” bragged Young Bill. 

“ Can you dance ? ” asked Stella diplomatically. 

“ Certainly,” said Young Bill and obliged with a few 
ungainly steps, the smartest of which was the bringing of 
his pointed toe downwards on a tender place on Old Bill’s 
right foot. 

Stella giggled again. “ I think you’d better sing,” she 
decided. 

“ O.K., Miss Malloy,” agreed Young Bill with adoration 
in his eyes. “ I’d do anything for you.” 

“ Nice boy, you know,” said Stella to the company : 
and Sally made disgustedly for the door, followed by 
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Fran^oise. “ I’ve brought some new numbers with me,” 
they heard Stella continue, on their way out. “ Could you 
learn one of those ? ” 

“ Easy ! ” said Young Bill. 

“ Good ! ” flattered Stella. 

And at that point the door closed. 

Outside in the passage, Sally leaned against one lintel 
and scowled. Fran^oise leaned against the other and 
Mona-Lisaed at her new-found friend. 

“ Now we are both forgotten,” she reminded her. 

“ I’ll give him forget ! ” 

“ He is a nice boy,” entreated Fran9oise. 

“ You don’t think he’s yours, do you ? ” 

Fran^oise raised her brows at such a ridiculous idea. 
“ Of course not ! ” she exclaimed. “ My boy is in the 
Maginot.” 

Sally suddenly smiled, and gave her hand to Frangoise. 
“ Are you a good listener ? ” she asked. 

“ I give and take,” said Frangoise simply. 

“ Well just take, while I tell you what I think of Master 
Bill,” said Sally. 

Well, she thought much what the soldier-audience thought, 
at the hastily organized Smoker, that evening, in the barn 
adjacent to the farm. Young Bill did his best, but, frankly, 
even as an amateur, his performance could only conunand 
charity. And as the mass of show-starved, over-* fatigued,’ 
mud-sick exiles, so long doomed to the monotony of holding 
an unattacked Line, waited deliriously for the appearance 
of a name that spoke to them of home, Saturday nights, and 
freedom, there was little of charity in their feelings. Still, 
Young Bill did what was intended of him : he stimulated 
the feeling of suspense and by his own indifferent talents he 
heightened the artistry that was to come. So we can 
commend him, nor need we pity him. Of all those gathered 
in the barn, Young Bill alone had no idea of his own 
insufficiency. 

He took an ironic bow and left the trestle * Stage ’ which 
had been ingeniously erected, along with an ad hoc pro- 
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sccnium which bore the legend blitzkrieg palace. 
Inspired by the thought that they were actually to be 
entertained, and by the great Stella Malloy, labour and 
ideas had been freely offered by the troops towards the 
immediate preparation of the ‘ theatre.’ 

In the Wings, Young Bill paused by Frangoise and 
Sally, who had now become inseparable. By virtue of Old 
Bill’s presence on the stage on one side of the Proscenium, 
as Master of Ceremonies, and Gustave’s on the other, as 
maire, the two girls were allowed their privileged view of the 
performance from back-stage. 

“ How was I ? ” asked Young Bill. 

“ You killed them,” replied Sally venomously. 

Young Bill hurried down into the cow-shed, one of the 
stalls of which had been thoughtfully (and, as Young Bill 
subsequently thought) appropriately prepared as Stella’s 
dressing-room. He knocked at the partition and was 
permitted to enter through the curtains. 

“ How was I ? ” he asked Stella. 

Stella rose gorgeously to her feet. “ How do I look ? ” 
she countered. 

“ Oh, you look fine.” Then, anxiously : “You did 
hear me, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, was that you ? ” asked Stella innocently. “ I 
thought the other cow-stall was occupied.” 

Chimp cautiously thrust his head through the curtains. 
“ Miss Malloy — you’re on 1 ” he said urgently. 

“ Get out of my way, sonny,” said Stella, and swept past 
Young Bill out of the stall. Slightly shaken by this indiffer- 
ence to his talents, Young Bill darted out and caught Chimp 
by the arm. 

“ How was I ? ” he asked desperately, for the third time. 

Chimp patted him kindly on the back. “ Jolly adequate, 
old boy. Jolly adequate.” He rushed off and Young Bill 
considered this estimate for a moment. 

On the stage. Old Bill was acting as compere. “ The 
next item on the programme is Miss Stella Malloy,” he 
announced, as if he were introducing Basher Jones from 
Blackfrairs, “ The grandest little old trooper . . .” 
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His voice was drowned by Gustave’s simultaneous 
announcement in French. “ Messieurs et mesdames, nous 
avons I’honneur de presenter Mees Stella Mal-loy, une 
des artistes la plus renom^e du Music Hall anglais ” 

But at this point, Stella appeared from the back, in 
person, and the cheers that broke out made it impossible to 
continue. “You leave this to me. Gorgeous,” whispered 
Stella to Gustave, and she was right. She knew her audience 
and she gave them what they craved. Nothing wrong 
could she do and, releasing the frustration of months, they 
cheered and whistled and stamped and jollied : and one 
could well understand if Stella, by the end of it, felt unduly 
aware of her own significance, in fact felt as if she personally 
that night had won the war. 

For the end did come, and rather sooner than was 
anticipated. During the riotous applause to one of her 
Numbers, an orderly entered with a chit for the Colonel. 
He glanced at it, dismissed the orderly, handed the chit to 
a subaltern, who cast his eye over it with rising brows, 
and mounted the platform. He raised his hand for silence 
in the sort of way that immediately produced the desired 
effect. 

“I’m sorry, men, but owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
we have to cut short the programme.” 

Groans. 

“ Now I’m sure we’re all very grateful to Miss Malloy 
for the magnificent way in which she has entertained 
us.” 

They were. When silence was again restored, the Colonel 
achieved one of those unfortunate remarks for which he had 
a facility amounting to genius. “ Miss Malloy,” said he, 
with a courtly bow in her direction, “ I hope that on the 
next occasion, if any, we shall be able to sit through your 
performance to the end.” 

There was a moment’s deathly stillness : and then Stella 
muttered coyly : “ Oh, General,” and the roof rose. 

The Colonel realized his faux pas. He grabbed the hand 
of the lady he had so doubtfully lauded and hurriedly left 
the stage. 
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Stella took about six more bows and was then caught in 
the Wings by Young Bill beside himself with excitement. 

“ Oh, boy, did they digest me ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ They certainly did ! ” agreed Young Bill. “ Here, I 
didn’t give them the hiccups neither, did I ? ” 

“ I’ve never gone over so big in my life,” replied Stella, 
kindly overloolang the boy’s lack of savoir-faire. But the 
fool persisted. 

“ Miss Malloy. How about you and me doin’ a double- 
act after the war ? ” 

Stella stared. “ You and me ? You take my advice, 
soldier, and stick to the Army ! ” And she went forward 
to take a seventh bow. 

Young Bill’s world had crashed. In a moment he 
realized that if Stella were an animal kindly looked upon 
by the Ministry of Food, he himself was within the province 
of the Ministry of Transport. In short, he was an ass. 
As he struggled with wounded vanity. Chimp bustled up 
to him. 

“ Come on — we’re wanted. I think we’re going to see 
something ! ” 

Young Bill looked up, scarcely understanding, and 
Chimp dragged him away past the newly significant 
cow-stall. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


WHICH INTRODUCES BAD LUCK 

T here was to be a Raid. One of those affairs briefly 
reported in the papers as a dismal failure when 
executed by the enemy, and a brilliant success when under- 
taken by the allied troops. If there is one form of warfare 
more unpleasant than another, it is the subtle, snake-like 
insinuation into well-prepared enemy territory that the 
enterprise involves. However careful the planning, the 
actuality can scarcely be foreseen : each man takes his life 
in his hands and in such adventures the few endowed with 
the supreme courage are discovered : and sometimes, 
but too rarely, rewarded as they should be. 

The Colonel might be vague in routine life, aware of 
quality in food and susceptible to charm in women. 
^ a soldier, he knew his job ; and, at the moment, by the 
light of a hurricane lamp, he was going over the map 
with the officer in charge of the raiding-party. “ There’s 
Number 7 Post, that’s your forming-up Point. There’s 
the ford the Jocks discovered the other night. Now, with 
any luck, the Boches don’t know about it yet, so you won’t 

have any trouble. There’s Planchet Wood, your ob ” 

He broke off, as a figure not scheduled to attend the 
conference appeared at his elbow. 

“ Soup, sir ? ” asked Old Bill. Maybe the soup had been 
ordered for those going with the party : and maybe it was 
Old Bill’s contribution to the Raid’s success. Anyway, 
Old Bill was interested in the Raid, because Young Bill was 
going on it, and it was his first. So, if Old Bill happened to 
overhear the Objective, who shall say how it came about ? 
Or, had he overheard it ? He didn’t betray the fact. 

Tlie Colonel glared at Old Bill suspiciously, then remem- 
bered that it was Old Bill, and the sort of man he was, and 
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decided to gloss over the incident. “ That’s the Stuff,” 
he said. “ You’d better have some of this, John,” he 
instructed the subaltern. “ Warm you up for your paddle.” 

The subaltern laughed and took a mug. 

“ Soup, sir,” Old Bill asked the Adjutant and took his 
time about pouring it out. But his object, if indeed it was 
his object, was defeated. 

“ Hurry up, Busby ! ” hissed the Adjutant : and Old 
Bill had to complete his service and withdraw. The 
Colonel looked after him until the door swung to, and then 
concluded his sales- talk. 

“ Well, there you are, John. We must find out if they 
have established a strong point in Planchet Wood. We 
want a prisoner, if possible. But be careful, and if you run 
into more than you bargained for, get out of it at once.” 

“ I understand, sir,” said the subaltern. 

In the yard, the men going on the Raid were assembling 
in a rough group round the Platoon Sergeant, who knew 
that a few words of reassurance were expected of him. It 
didn’t matter what he said, so long as he said something. 
They were naturally excited, some of them, and the sound 
of his voice would steady them. As he spoke, the Sergeant 
handed out bandoliers and searched for contraband. 
‘‘You all know what we’re doing,” he said. “ Going out 
on Patrol. (Come on you — you want a bandolier.) 
Corporal, get two more bandoliers out, will you ? ’Ere ! 
What’s this — a letter ? Don’t you know better than that ? 
We don’t want anyone carrying information valuable to 
the enemy.” 

He backed and surveyed them, and delivered himself 
of the following words of comfort. “ Now, you may not all 
come back, but I’m sure you’ll be less trouble to me if you 
don’t.” 

“ I ’ope you come back. Sergeant ! ” called out a voice, 
and there was a chorus of warm male laughter. 

“ Cut that out ! ” barked the Sergeant. 

A figure detached itself from the group and nipped over 
to the far side of the yard. It was Young Bill, who had 
spotted his dad returning to the cook-house with a large 
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jug that he guessed meant soup ; and what wcis the use of 
being related to the cook if you couldn’t make use of your 
official connection ? 

“ Give us a drop, Dad ! ” he said, squatting on a packing 
case, and rubbed his hands for the cold. 

Old Bill filled the largest mug he could find, then leaned 
philosophically against the cook-house. There was so 
much he wanted to say ; but somehow, though he knew the 
time was short, he found it hard to begin. 

“ Well, Son, you’re for it,” was all he managed to achieve. 

“ Suits me,” said Young Bill. He was in a strange mood, 
born of his sudden awakening. “ See a bit of what I 
came out ’ere for, for a change.” 

“ When the bullets start fizzin’ round yer ’ead as thick 
as rice at a weddin’, maybe you’ll be sorry you was in 
such a ’urry,” mused Old Bill, not unkindly. He knew 
the boy had received some setback. He’d asked for it, of 
course : he was getting too old for callow bumptiousness 
and it was high time his exuberance had bounced itself 
out into stability. Still, he was sorry for him. 

“ I dunno,” Young Bill was saying, as he came up for 
breath out of the soup. “ I’d rather take a chance and do 
something. I’m sick of this Salisbury Plain war. As a 
matter of fact. I’m sick of a lot of things.” 

Old Bill glanced down at the tin-hat that concealed 
his son’s expression, but knew well what that expression 
was like. Sick of a lot of things ? Poor lad, he was sick 
of the darned fool he’d made of himself. “ I know what you 
mean, Son. But maybe it’s been a bit of your own 
fault.” 

“ Maybe it has,” conceded Young Bill : and the conces- 
sion told Old Bill that his son had suddenly leaped to 
maturity. “ Life’s funny, Dad,” the latter was continuing. 
(‘ Is he telling me ? ’ thought his dad.) “ You can’t learn 
about it by Correspondence Course. You mean to do fine 
and you think you’re doing fine : but all of a sudden 
something goes Phut ! — and you realize you’re not quite 
the smart guy you thought you were.” 

Young Bill gulped at his soup, while his father gave a little 
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uneasy shiver. It was too much like a death-bed scene for 
his liking : a young feller going out on a Raid, mystically 
forewarned of his doom, and so voicing the poignant 
conclusions of a short life. 

“I’m going to do pretty good to-night ! ” concluded the 
boy, with a welcome reversion to Face-salvage. That was 
the spirit ! Daring the thunderbolts — let ’em all come. 
I’m me^ by Jove. Nemo me impune lacessit — keep your blinkin’ 
hands off ! “ If I don’t come back with a Jerry,” pro- 

nounced Young Bill with finality, “ well — I don’t come 
back ! ” 

“ Mind you’re not the prisoner yourself,” de-bunked 
Old Scepticism. 

“ You’re telling me ! . . . ’ullo, ’ere it is ! ” There was 
a movement in the far corner of the yard, and Young Bill 
jumped to his feet and started to glove and button. Old 
Bill took his mug and suddenly remembered his neglected 
last words. 

“ Remember, Son — mind out about makin’ a noise ! ” 

“ You don’t think I’m taking the corrugated raspberry- 
blowin’ machine with me ? ” laughed his son. 

“ And keep yer ’ead down ! ” 

“ What d’you take me for — a blinkin’ ostrich ? ” 

“ And don’t show a light ! ” 

“ Yes, please ! ” 

“ And you ain’t got no papers or letters on yer — no 
laundry-marks or nothink ? ” 

“ Not a thing. I’m as free from papers as a billiard- 
ball from feathers. I’ve cleaned me teeth and made me will, 
and I’ve got to go ! ” 

He started away, then paused and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“ Hi, Dad 1 ” 

Old Bill crossed anxiously to him. 

“ Say good-bye to Sally for me . . . and give her a 
. . . you know ! ” 

“ And no one else ? ” asked Old Bill in delight. 

“ No one else. Except, of course, Mum . . . if ” 

“ RIGHT MARKER ! ” camc the call. 


M 
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“ Gkxxi-bye, Son. Wish I was coming ! ” 

“ Gk)od-bye, Dad. Be a good boy ! ” 

Off he doubled to his place in the ranks. 

Old Bill watched the parade. Yes, it was no facile boast 
— he did wish he was going. 

“ PlaxooN SHUH ! OpnorDAH — mar ! ’Toon — Ri — 
drsss ! Tooo — neyesfro ! — Platoon present and ready for 
inspection, sir,” reported the Sergeant to the Subaltern. 

For all their care, the moon glanced off their tin-hats 
and rifle-barrels, quickening the dead metal to fierce 
defiance : from kindly men achieved ferocious shadows : 
and out of a gathering of individuals forged one massive 
and sinister engine of war. While the officer strode with 
searching eye along the triple ranks. Old Bill took up a 
strategic position in the archway, to watch them away to 
adventure. 

“ Plaxoo’ — CLOSorDAH — ^MAR ! SLO — owAPiPE ! Moot’- 
th’Ri’i XHREEs ! Ri-xuR ! . . . BYth’leh . . . quik-mar ! ” 

The rhythmic crunch was set in motion and, as Old Bill 
looked eagerly for his son, the shadow warriors slid over 
him. “ Good luck, son ! ” he muttered, smiling, as he 
picked out his man : and the shadows vanished, and all 
that was left of the strong mass-personality of the Platoon 
was the receding, regular trudge. Old Bill blinked back 
a tear, blew a wispy breath of Tipperary on the cold, 
still air, shambled over to an empty tub, sank down on it, 
fumbled for old-man-pipe, kindled its ashy residue and, 
in a single puff, was way back in time and place, on the 
Somme in 1916. 

On the black frontier of No-man’s-land there was a queer 
formation in the trees. Keep your distance and it was a 
freak of Nature : approach, and you discerned sand- 
bags and streamered netting and an angry black tube 
grinning through a loophole. The tube was a Bren-gun 
and the fi'eak was Number Seven Post : and the sentries 
reacted to a rhythmic rustle, left the Front for a moment to 
chance, and adopted a belligerent attitude towards their 
own rear. 
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“ Halt ! Who are you ? ” challenged the foremost sentry, 
from bent knee. 

The Subaltern of the approaching Platoon raised his 
stick in the air and the men halted. “ Friend,” he replied 
to the sentry : “ Fighting Patrol.” 

The sentry rose to his feet. “ Advance, Friend, and 
give the Countersign ! ” 

“ Barricade,” replied the officer, as he strolled up to the 
guard, who now saluted and reported : “ Number Seven 
Post, and All’s Well ! ” 

The officer thanked him and summoned his Section 
Commanders. “ Ser’nt, fix bayonets,” he ordered, then 
quietly gave his last instructions. “ This is your Forming- 
up Point. Ser’nt Wade, you’re the Leading Section. 
Inform me as soon as your Scouts hear anything. You 
know exactly where the Ford is — you’ve got the 
rope ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ As soon as your Scouts get across and see that it’s 
safe, get the rest of your Section over and cover the rest 
of the Platoon. Any questions ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘‘ Very well. Carry on.” 

“ Number One Section ! ” 

The Platoon moved off in open order — Scouts in front, 
the rest of Number One Section : then Platoon Head- 
quarters — the Platoon Commander, Platoon Ser’nt, and 
Runner : Number Two Section and Number Three 
bringing up the rear, all well dispersed. When the Scouts 
came upon some obstacle that required investigation — a 
deep hummock in the ground, for instance — they signalled 
back to their Section, which dropped to the ground, each 
man facing outwards, a minute human fortress in itself. 
Number One Section Commander would signal back to 
the Platoon Conamander, who raised his stick and crouched 
down : the Second Section would take this cue to find 
cover likewise and forward the signal to the rear Section. 
Thus they came to the Ford, where the Scouts recon- 
noitred, and then one stepped down into the icy water and 
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felt his way over to the far bank, carrying the rope which his 
colleague was tying to a tree on the rear. 

The Scout clambered out of the water, tied his end of the 
rope to another trunk, peered into the undergrowth, then 
signed for his mate to follow him. At the proper interval, 
the leading Section invaded the stream and painfully 
fought to keep a footing on the muddy bottom by the help 
of the rope. As Young Bill stumbled. Chimp held him 
up from a ducking. “ What’s the matter ? ” he mumbled. 
“ Lost your water wings ? ” 

“ No,” replied Young Bill, “ I struck the Admiral Scheer.^^ 

They had high hopes of their success, but the enemy was 
more interested in their failure. From a lofty tree over- 
looking the Ford at a distance, a grim form suddenly fell 
to earth. It took one more look towards the Ford, then 
hurried off in the name of Hitler and all Anachronisms. 

Consequently, when the British some minutes later 
cautiously wended their way into the arc of a German 
blockhouse, hell broke loose as if to schedule ; and the 
Raiding Party discovered promptly and without possibility 
of error the information required by the Colonel — namely, 
whether the Nazis had established a strong post in Planchet 
Wood or not. . . . 

Old Bill was out early from his indifferent billet next 
morning : in fact there was nobody who could vouch for 
the fact that he’d been into it at all during the whole night. 
If he wasn’t physically on Young Bill’s Raiding Party, 
he had spent the hours of darkness in surviving once more 
those in his own experience. To confess the truth, our 
Mr. Standfast was wobbly at the knees : and intended to 
take the first opportunity of restoring their stability, which 
was to be standing in the arch at dawn or at whatever later 
time the Platoon should return from their sally. 

Back on the old tub, tugging again at old-man-pipe, 
he listened for the rhythmic trudge ; and, at last, he heard 
it, only it wasn’t quite so rhythmic and every now and then 
the footsteps seemed to drag. Old Bill hurried across to 
the arch and saluted as the Platoon Commander entered 
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the yard. There seemed to be fewer returning than went 
out : they were utterly weary : here was a bandaged head 
or hand, and there a man was supported by his colleagues. 
And neither with or without bandages was there a sight 
of Young Bill or Chimp. And although this was what Old 
Bill had somehow expected, he couldn’t believe his eyes 
and he was filled with indignation, as if someone were 
baiting him. He longed to ask questions, but the 
interminable routine of the Dismiss had to be endured. 

“ PLAToo’ — HLT ! PltoowiladvAHs ! Ri’ — tur’ ! Ordah 
— HP. STAN — DA — TEESE ! Take the Brens back to the 
Company. Wounded, Medical Bunk, right away, platoo’ 

— SHUH ! SLO-AP — HP ! DI-SMi’ ! ” 

Old Bill bundled after a Ser’nt. “ What happened, 
mate ? ” 

Mate was no way to address a Ser’nt, but Old Bill was a 
perishing Pioneer and had no respect, and the Ser’nt was 
too tired to bother with formalities other than by look. 

“ Plenty,” he replied. 

“ Any casual! ties ? ” 

The Ser’nt showed his bandaged hand. “ One or two.” 

“ What about my boy and his pal ? They not back ? ” 

Then the Ser’nt remembered. Busby and Russell — 
h’m, poor sods hadn’t answered their names at the re-form, 
back across the river. 

He looked at Old Bill queerly, patted him on the back 
and went his way. 

Old Bill stared after him : made a helpless little move- 
ment, as if to follow, but didn’t. Instead, he wandered 
over to the cook-house and started in to prepare the 
Colonel’s breakfast. Missing. . . . That’s how it would 
appear in the Casualty Lists, for Maggie to hap on in her 
nightly parade of the newspaper. Or, Missing, Believed 
Wounded. Or, Missing, Believed Prisoner of War. Or, 
Missing, Believed 

Someone peered in at the cook-house. “ Come to say 
good-bye. We got an early start,” said Sally. 

Old Bill came to, thrust aside his thoughts — she mustn’t 
know — not now — and busied himself to hide his preoccupa- 
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tion. He picked up a tray of breakfast things and brought 
it outside the cook-house, Sally retiring before him. He 
dumped the tray on the ground : glanced quickly at Sally 
and suddenly gave her an awkwani little hug. “ Good- 
bye, Sal ! ” he whispered. 

There was something on Sally’s mind as well as on his 
own. “ Couldn’t I see Bill ? ” 

Old Bill stared at her. Was the ordeal to be made as 
bitter and difficult as possible ? 

“Just for a minute,” pleaded Sally, not suspecting that 
the bar to her request might be divine rather than human. 

“Just to say good-bye ! ” 

“ ’Fraid it can’t be done,” Old Bill said at last. 

“ Oh,” said Sally, her lips trembling. “ Can’t I ? 
The Platoon’s back.” 

“ Most of them,” admitted Old Bill, fumbling for an 
inspiration. “ But Bill’s sort of— late.” 

“ He’s all right ? ” she asked quickly : and what could 
Old Bill do but affirm violently that he was. “ ’Corse he 
is ! ” he growled and took refuge in the cook-house. Then, 
having collected himself, and further unnecessary adjuncts 
to the breakfast tray, he emerged again and faced her with 
compKJsure. 

“ And anyway he said to say good-bye to you, last thing 
afore he went. The very last thing.” 

“ Did he ? ” 

Old Bill could now nod with conviction and Sally 
grinned. 

“ Yes,” continued Old Bill bravely, “ and he left you 
a present.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ This.” He kissed her. 

Sally considered the inferences of the gift and was 
satisfied. “ I expect I’ll come back this way sometime,” she 
said. “ Good-bye.” 

She ran toward the arch : turned : raised her hand : 
Old Bill, watching her, raised his : and then she entered 
the army car she had left to warm up in the street. 

As Old Bill thoughtfully watchwi her, the Colonel’s 
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orderly lurched up and crudely but mercifully brought 
relief. 

“ The Old Man’s hollerin’ for his breakfast ! ” he 
announced. 

Old Bill handed him the tea-pot. “ ’Old this,” he 
instructed him, and started to pour from the boiling kettle. 

The sound of Sally’s car receded in the distance. Old 
Bill picked up the tray of tea and ham and bread-and- 
butter and marmalade and went off with one man’s 
breakfast, while he thought of another who wasn’t having 
any. 

Gaston was sweeping out the cafe while Gustave pulled 
back the blinds, brought order to the bar-counter and then 
retired into the back passage where he kept his barrels, 
to draw off the day’s ordinaire. Old Bill, hurrying into the 
estaminet^ saw him disappear into privacy and bustled 
after him to seize his opportunity. 

Gustave, sitting on a three-legged stool, as he milked the 
barrel, looked up in surprise. 

“ Gus. My boy’s Missing.” 

“ Mon Dieu ! ” 

“ I’m going out to have a look-round.” 

Gustave put down the bottle and looked his friend in the 
eye. “ Non ! ” he contradicted firmly. 

“ I am, Gus. Missing ain’t the word I fancies.” 

“ But you cannot get out there. You will be shot. 
If not by the Boches, by the Engleesh ! ” 

” I’m going, Gus.” 

Old Bill turned away deeply disappointed. His inten- 
tions were preposterous and he had looked to his friend for 
moral support. He leaned with his elbow against the wall 
and his back to Gustave, and a crafty look came over his 
face, rare in Bill Busby. 

“ Gm—you know the country round here ? ” 

‘‘ Of course ! ” 

“ Done any poaching ? ” 

“ What is poach ? ” sisked Gustave suspiciously. 

“ Scrounging, then. Same thing.” 
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“ Non ! ” replied Gustave promptly : and then pride 
and perhaps veracity overcame discretion, and he added, 
“ Per’aps.” 

Old Bill swung round and bent over his coyly smiling 
colleague. “ Ever poached round Planchet Wood ? ” 

“ It is possible,” Gustave admitted. 

“ Draw me how to get there without being copped.” 
In truth, what exercised Old Bill more than the enemy was 
the probable attention of the British outposts towards one 
of their own kind wandering without authority. Get by 
them and . . . well, he could deal with the Boches. 
But to his dismay, Gustave had returned to his first 
unfriendly attitude. 

“ I do not draw anything,” he announced. 

“ But, Gussie ” 

“ I am not so foolish.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Well, if you lose my drawings, and They find ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Eh bien — what happens to my poachings after the war ? 
No ! I do not draw anything.” 

Old Bill straightened up and turned away, depressed. 
Without careful directions from a native who knew the 
ground, he might as well give up the project, and he 
succumbed to bitterness. He was sure that Young Bill 
would never have allowed himself to be captured. Either 
he was wounded, and lying Out There to die of thirst and 
pain, or he was dead. And Old Bill must know which. 

Gustave was at his elbow. “ I do not draw anything,” 
he repeated craftily. “ But I will go with you.” 

Old Bill grasped him by the hand. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


REGRETTABLE INCIDENT IN NO-MAN’s-LAND 

O LD BILL and Gustave were heaving about on their 
bellies. This particular stretch of No-man’s-land 
was reminiscent of darkest Africa rather than France : 
and, as they wriggled their way through the tangle of so- 
called undergrowth, they lacked the stimulating conceit 
of the trail-blazer. Top-coated and tin-hatted and armed 
with rifle and bayonet at the Fix, they could only flounder 
painfully, Old Bill following Gus’s directions in front and 
Gustave, so to speak, leading from behind. Progress was 
slow and hazardous and Old Bill had the wind-up — and not, 
at the moment, from what he might run into, as from a 
growing conviction that at any moment Gustave’s bayonet 
was going to run into him. Finally it did, and Old Bill 
was constrained to pause until his friend drew level. 

“ I wish you’d put a cork on that winkle-pin of yours,” 
he hoarsely remonstrated. 

“ Alez, allez,” whispered Gustave impatiently, being not 
particularly anxious to dally with light badinage in a 
danger-zone. The farther he crawled, the more depressed 
he became with the undertaking. What the British military 
authorities would say when his participation in a wholly- 
unauthorized Anglo-French exp^ition was discovered, he 
hadn’t the vocabulary to imagine : and what the British 
authorities would have to say would be terse and halting 
compared with that of the French. 

They stumbled through a jungle of weeds, looking like 
twin Tarzans on an exotic isle, and paused for a breather 
behind a huge and ancient root. 

“ Y’know, Gus, I’ve been thinking,” puffed Old Bill. 
“ When we gets back from this little Outing, we’re for it.” 
“ Bien sur,” agreed Gus. “ ^we get back.” 

185 
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Old Bill’s look of contempt and reproach rather prevented 
any further interchange at the moment, and they resumed 
their wriggle. They came to the prostrate trunk of a mighty 
tree, laid low not by shell-fire but by lightning. In this 
area of artificial destruction, it was a timely reminder that 
Natme invented the blitzkrieg : that to that war there can 
be no end : and that mankind would be better advised 
to refrain from civil war within itself, close its ranks 
and devote its pugnacity to the major and permanent 
conflict. 

Old Bill’s head appeared cautiously above the log and 
most promptly disappeared. It appeared again, even more 
cautiously, and Old Bill stared. Then Gus’s was hoisted 
alongside him : the two men exchanged a significant 
glance : and simultaneously lowered their heads again. 
Behind the cover of the log they parleyed. 

“ D’you see what I see ? ” asked Old Bill. 

Sals Boches ! exclaimed Gustave and spat, causing 
Old Bill to recoil. Indeed, in a little clearing in the wood, 
some half-dozen Nazi soldiers were squatting on the ground 
very much at their ease and with no sign of a rifle among 
them. 

“ Makes your mouth water, don’t it ? ” said Old Bill, 
ruminating. “ Gus, I got an idea. If we was to take that 
lot prisoner, maybe they wouldn’t ask so many questions 
when we get back. What about it ? Are you game ? ” 

Gustave considered an instant. It was folly, but irresistible. 
“ En avant, mon ami,” he replied. 

They gathered their strength and their morale : then Old 
Bill jumped to his feet, leaped over the log like a gazelle, 
followed by Gus, and struck a somewhat melodramatic 
attitude that was intended to be formidable. In fact, Old 
Bill had an uncomfortable feeling that his technique was 
based on a hazy memory of some motion picture : a feeling 
that was enhanced when he found himself unaccountably 
remarking : “ Come on, you blighters, stick ’em up ! ” 

The response of the Carmans to his frightening appear- 
ance was unexpected, not to say disappointing. They 
looked up at their aggressors in mild surprise, exchanged 
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glances with each other but made no effort to raise their 
hands. Old Bill was disconcerted and felt those knees of his 
beginning to wobble. What had gone wrong? This is 
what you did, wasn’t it ? Point your gun at the blokes and 
bawl at them ? He surely hadn’t forgotten some vital part 
of the routine ? He steeled himself to another effort. Ii 
that failed, well . . . well, it just mustn’t fail. 

“ Come on ! ” he bellowed. “ Kamerad ! All of you. 
And be quick about it ! ” 

This time, only one or two of the Germans looked up at 
all : and Old Bill was wondering what on earth to do next 
when a familiar voice brayed upon the air. 

“ Well, William ! ” it said. “ I’m surprised at you.” 

Old Bill’s head swung round : he took a couple of paces 
forward and looked round an angle in the brushwood. 
There, large as life, bold as brass, untroubled and very 
much intact, lolled Young Bill and Chimp at the business- 
end of a Bren gun with which they were covering the 
prisoners while they rested. Behind them were the piled 
rifles of the Germans. 

“ Fancy you talking so rough like that ! ” said Young 
Bill reproachfully to his father. 

Old Bill glared and strode furiously over to the boys, 
piercing them with his eyes as if he had found them 
cracking a safe. 

“ What d’you think you’re playing at ? ” he demanded. 
“I’ve been looking for you all over the place.” 

The whole thing was a disgrace— just what he might have 
expected from a son like his. Here, he’d gone to the 
trouble and inconvenience of wriggling round for hours in a 
lot of smelly, spiky vegetation, in search of a couple of 
corpses, and this was the return ! 

“ Don’t shout ! ” said Young Bill hoarsely. “ Sit down 
and take the load off your mind.” 

Old Bill remembered his surroundings and flopped down 
beside his son as he was bid. Now that he had overcome 
his first surprise, he couldn’t help feeling relief that his 
fears had been groundless. “ So you’re all right, are you, 
Son ? 
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“ Of course I’m all right,” replied Young Bill, somewhat 
astonished. Evidently his self-critical mood of the night 
before had vanished with the morning, with a spot of 
activity and no doubt with the successful acquisition of 
half a dozen of the enemy. “ What the blazes are you doing 
out here ? ” 

Old Bill bridled. “ Well, you didn’t come back. So 
me and Gus come out to look for you, that’s all.” 

He felt rather foolish now about the whole episode. 
He looked coyly at his son and quickly away again. With 
the successful accomplishment of his mission, there was 
another, now more serious, consideration. And Old Bill’s 
attempted solution of the problem, it is to be regretted, led 
to an incident the like of which had never been witnessed 
in No-man’s-land — namely, a good old family wrangle. 
It happened in this way. 

Young Bill had been touched by his father’s confession 
and thought for him. “ You silly old thing, William ! ” 
he exclaimed. Then, with an unfeeling laugh : “ Blimey, 
you won’t half get in a stink when you get back.” 

“ Yus,” said Old Bill ruefully. “ That’s just what we’ve 
been thinking.” And added innocently : “ So that’s why 
me and Gus captured them prisoners — as a sort of peace 
offering.” 

Young Bill stared. “ Wot ? Who captured them ? ” 

“ We have, of course.” 

“ Oh, no you haven’t ! We have ! ” said Young Bill 
hotly, shocked by his father trying to put that one across 
him. 

“ We just captured them ! ” repeated Old Bill with 
emphasis. “ Didn’t you see us ? ’ 

“ Now don’t try and pull that stuff. We was ’ere all the 
time and you know it.” 

Old Bill tried another tack. “ Well, you don’t need ’em. 
Son, and we could do with them ’orrible.” 

“ Oh, don’t I ? ” replied Young Bill indignantly. 
“ What about my promotion ? ” 

“ Oh, come on. Son — eh ? ” Old Bill adopted his most 
fetching expression. 
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“ Now, don’t start wheedlin’, William ! ” 

“ Well, you might let us have a couple of them. Just to 
hand over to the Sergeant-major.” 

“ Nothing doing ! ” replied Young Bill firmly. 

“ But you could ’ave ’em back when we done with 
them ! ” pleaded Old Bill, almost tearfully. 

“ Now listen, William. Them prisoners is ours and we’re 
sticking to ’em. Get it ? ” 

“ No, look ’ere ” began Old Bill, his temper suddenly 

at boiling point, the outraged parent. 

Whee-eee-eeee-ee ! 

Young Bill, Old Bill, Chimp, Gus, and the disputed 
prisoners alike threw themselves on their faces. 

Crumpch-rrrr-sonk ! 

The shell had landed. 

Young Bill leaped up, yelling to the rest to follow him. 
As Chimp seized the Bren-gun, he dashed over to the 
prisoners and kicked them to their feet : and they all rushed 
madly for cover — in fact for the shell-hole so obligingly 
provided by the enemy. 

As they ran for their lives, the salvo continued : and as 
they leaped into the crater, a great tree crashed to earth 
where they had passed a second before. There was a 
pause in the firing and two heads emerged above the 
shell-hole. Old Bill and Young Bill looked cautiously 
up : caught each other’s eyes : and the wrangle continued. 

“ The trouble with you is, you was brought up all wrong 
from the beginnin’ ! ” roared Old Bill. 

“ I wasn’t brought up. I was quarried,” rudely retorted 
his son. 

“ That’s enough of that ! ” 

“ Well, you started it.” 

“ Nothing of the kind ! ” 

“ Now listen, William. You can 'ave the blinkin’ 
pris’ners. I’m fed up with them anyway. As a matter of 
fact. I’m fed up with everything. Look what you’ve gone 
and got us into ! ” 

“ Who did ? ” asked Old Bill indignantly. 

“ You did ! ” snapped his son. 
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Old Bill suddenly uttered a Homeric laugh. “ Well, 
if you knows of a better *ole — go to it ! ** 

After the shelling, they led the prisoners back to captivity 
without further adventvire. They marched along an old 
abandoned railway track, the Germans in front, Chimp on 
the flank, then Old Bill and Gustave, with Young Bill 
bringing up the rear of the little procession. Between Old 
Bill and Gustave marched a human clod who seemed the 
physical embodiment of the fhistrated, misled, sheep-like 
German soul : the soul inspired by the cheapjack ideal of 
a world-domination for which it is spirituaJly the worst 
equipped of all j>eoples in the world. 

“ Wonder what ’e’s thinking about,” muttered Old Bill, 
as he looked across the Fritz to Gustave. 

“ He does not think. To think in Germany is verboten^' 
replied the Frenchman. 

“ Don’t suppose ’e even knows where ’e is. Probably 
thinks *e’s in Poland.” 

“ What does it matter ? ” exclaimed Gustave bitterly. 
“ He is not train to think, only to kill. Without pity, 
without mercy. Anybody, any time, anywhere. But 
always to kill.” 

” You’re right, Gus. Trained by machinery, taught by 
machinery, fed by machinery — and dam nearly born by 
machinery.” He brightened as the perfect image occurred 
to him. ” Like that there poultry farm which was Young 
Bill’s last job but six.” 

The Fritz marched on, in dumb ignorance of the inquest 
on his soul. Young Bill strode behind, grinning at the 
weighty observations of his elders. 

And this is the people who think they should rule the 
world I ” said Gustave with contempt. 

“ Not never they won’t ! ” Old Bill almost shouted, and 
with a bitterness extraordinary in him. “ Not with all their 
flamin’ tanks and bloody murder. Givin’ God the sack 
and ’andin’ His job to ’Itler ! Let ’em ’ave their bombs and 
Blytzkriegs, Gestapos, and concentration camps. Let ’em 
*ave the lot. They’ll never ’ave the guts to fight like free 
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There was an instant’s silence. Then, like an ominous 
rumble on a cathedral organ, Gustave announced : Zey 
cannot rule ze world ! ” 

“ You bet your sweet life they won’t ! ” broke in Young 
Bill and then called out to the prisoner in front of him. 
“ Hi, Fritz,” he shouted. “ You’ve been listening to our 
News in English ! ” 

He shot a piercing glance at the prisoner’s neck, flashed 
another at Gus, winked at his father, grinned broadly, 
and they march on out of our story. 


THE END 
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Arthur Fortring —who, uiiknowii to his family, is a best-selling noveliNt — leaves 
home in search of the peaceful life. He does not find it, although he has a long holiday 
and falls m love with a beautiful young woman. A talent for dialogue and a gift of 
expression combine to make this storji, stand head and shoulders above others of its 
kind. 8s. fid. 

"A DITTY BOX". "Bartimeus", author of "Great 

Security", “Under Sealed Orders", etc. The sailor’s dittv-box combines the functions 
of an attache-case, a casket and a bureau, within its dimensions of a hand’s span. 
It contains objects of precious sentimental value, objects that conjute up memories, 
like the sketches and stories of this refreshing book. 7s. fid. 

THE WELL OF CIRCUMSTANCE. Gerard Fairlie, 

author of “Approach to Happiness” (4th thous.), etc. A brilliant new novel by 
Gerard Fairlie dealing with the life and times of General Wolfe. 8s. fid. 
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General Fiction 

LADY MISJUDGED. Hebe Elsna, author of "This 

Qay Suburb’* (3rd thous.), ‘The First Week in September” (and thous.), etc. This 
js a romantic novel, the setting of which is of no particular period. The Pam d^cribed 
IS the Paris most of us have Iwown and loved, which wo all hope we may know and 
love again m the future. The story is frankly for those who need to escape for an hour 
or so from the anxious present. It will find a welcome from all those who enjoy an 
abem-bing love story with an original plot and a happy ending. 8s, 6d. 


MISS DOMORE. Margaret Morrison, author of 'Tlying 

High” (5th thous.), “Angles” (4th thous.), “Stewardy Mem” (33rd thous.), “Sally 
Strange” (4th thous.), etc. Miss Morrison cMls her new book “the story of an ordinary 
woman”. Perhaps was, but extraordinary things happened to her. This book, 
with its flavour of Cranford and peaceful things, tells how an unassuooing little lady, 
while bringing romance and happiness to sundry people, including herself, earned the 
sobriquet of “Miss Domore”. 8s. 6d. 

DESCENT TO GLORY : The Metamorphosis of Mr. Duck. 

Carmel HADEN Guest, author of “Give Us conflict” (and thous.), “Little 
Mascot” (3rd thous.). This delightful satire tells the story of the foundlmg William Duck. 
Our hero rises from the humblest beginnings to the lofty position of a legislator in the 
Parliament of the greatest Empire in the world. His adventures, his temptations and 
betrayals, his trials and his triumphs in his descent to glory are admirably recounted. 

8s. fid. 

THE ESCAPE OF MR. COLE. Una L. Silberrad, author 

of “Saunders” (3rd thous.), “The Strange Story in the Falconer Papers” (3rd thous.), 
etc. This book is the account of what Andrew Cole, a man of 60, achieved after he had 
retired. Also of the girl, Lettice, with whom fate had dealt hardly but taught sense, 
and some other people with whom he came m contact ; not least Miss Florence Wilcox- 
Thc time of the W)k is before the War, when life was different, though people may be, 
not so much so. 8s. fid. 

THE TRINKET SHOP. Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 

Author of “Stained Glass Wives” (3rd thous.), “Dear Devotees” (3rd thous.), etc. 
A mantal epic, that of a man secretly branded by a deadly tropical disease and a 
young wife who finds it out, and in her shock and terror tricks him dehberately in a 
grave matter, then suffers remorse untold. It leaves a single question at the close ; 
namely which was most wronged — the husband or the wife ? 8s. fid. 


LIAISON. Michael Foldi, author of ‘'Love, Honour and 

Obey”( 4th thous.), “The Lady of the Century” (4th thous.). Michael Ffildi’s large 
circle of readers will be delighted with his new novel, which has all the striking qualities 
of this author at his best. 8s. fid. 

Historical Fiction 

THE FALL OF THE AXE. Philip Lindsay, author 

of “The Nut-Brown Maid” (gth thous.). The tcmble story of Beatrice Cenci has been 
made famous through Shelley's masterpiece, but here we meet a different woman, 
the real Beatnce. Modem research has shown her to be more human, more lovable 
than She’ley realized. Here Is one of the world’s great love stones, told with power 
and excitement, and with the authentic historical background of the dxteontb century 
that Mr. Lindsay’s name assures us will be there. 9s. M. 


EXCHANGE ROYAL. Marjorie Bowen, author of 

“God and the Wedding Dress” (6th thous.), “The Circle in the Water” {5th thous.), 
etc. This story begins with the quarrel of the beggars on the Pont Neuf, and ends 
with a group of holiday-makers crossing the orrhaids at Westminster to see a Koyal 
procession. There is much between. The famous historical novelist unfolds with 
^skilful drama “the great intrigue” and all the plots, counterplots, characters and 
emotions that brought about that great event. A brilliant romance of the period. 

8s. fid. 

ALL PRICES 1» THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 



Historical Fiction 

THIS WAY TO BYZANTIUM. J. G. Sarasin, author 

of “Six Ropes lor Glory’* (2nd thous.), “Revolt in the Palace” (3rd thons.). l*bis 
is a story of mystery and adventure in the Crimea during the second paitidon of 
Poland. It is one of the most exciting of this popular author’s historical romances. 

Ss. 6d. 


"First Novel” Library 

No. 103. BARGASOLES. Geoffrey S. Garnier. This 

is a humorous novel written in an entertaining and light-hearted manner. The 
author j>osscsses a shrewd dry wit and succeeds in making farcical situations convincing. 

8t 


No. 104. SO HELP ME GOD. A. W. Holmes. This is 

a tale of office life as it is for hundreds of thousands of junior clerks and office boys 
and girl typists in the City of London. To name the characters is unnecessary. We 
know them all — tlie boss, the managtng director, the office manager, the clerks and the 
stamp-boy. They are flesh and blood and they matter, and when we have looked 
and turned the last page we are better for the experience, ys. 6d. 


No, 105. MAN IS FOR WOMAN MADE. Jaiie Gilbert. 

This glamorous and exciting st<^ is set against the alluring background of a famous 
dress house. Jill, the mannequin, although in love with Philip Lawrence, marries the 
grim widower, Sir Bryan Exton. The scene changes to Paris and the plot develops on 
all sides with extraordmary colour and verve. A Jove story that will appeal to every- 
one. 8s. 6d. 


No. 106. CHIPPEWAYO, NORTH! Ella R. Bruce. 

Here is a thoroughly rousing 3'am of the backwoods of Northern Canada, infused with 
the weird beauty of legend and the stern reality of life in the voy presence of Nature. 
Vividly told, with a strong, clean wind blowing through its pages, such a novel as 
this makes the ideal wai-time diversion. 8s. 6d. 


No. 107. TIP AND RUN. William Tait. This is a 

swiftly moving thriller \vritten with originality and humour. David Harrisoa meets 
a pretty American girl, Maiy Monroe, in Paris, and discovers not only that he cares 
for her but also that she is an asso‘'iatc of one of the world’s most notorious jewel 
thieves. The story then develops through rapidly changing situations and with dia- 
logue which is amusing and deft. It is first-class eutortaimnent. 8s. 6d. 


No. 108. VERBOTEN. Sidney Esmond. In writing a 

very moving thriller t}ie author has also jwovided us with a striking picture of Ufe in 
Germany during the war. Harry Deller, English schoolmaster, caught by the ven- 
geance of the Gestapo when war breaks out, is rescued on the edge of death by members 
of the anti-Hitler Freedom Front, including the beautiful Elsa Fritsch. Ho reaches 
England, but, hopelessly in love with her, returns and joins her Society. His adven- 
tures are as breath-taking as they are realistic, 8s. 6d. 

(r- ■ 

No. 109. SELINA TRIUMPHANT. Frances Huish. 

There is plenty of entertainment and fun in this story of Oxford and life in a girls' 
' school. The author has a ready wut and a refreshing sense of humour which is very 
enjoyable in these depressing days. 8s. 6d. 
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* First Novel” Library 

No. no. IN OUR METROPOLIS. Phyllis Livingstone. 

This is a delightful novel with a light, amusing touch which is always reaUstio. It 
portrays a few months of life as M by two stormy everyday Londoners, with aU 
their vicissitudes and absurdities. The author, a keen student of psychology, has 
shown the value of trivial and apparently insimificant incidents as being of extreme 
Importance in their effect on human relations^p — particularly that most intriguing 
of all — Man and Woman. 8s. 6d. 


No. III. MURDER AT THE ADMIRALTY. Eric Bennett. 

Sir Henry Pargrave, First Lord of the Admiralty, is murdered under most 
mysterious drcumstanoes. Clue after clue comes the way of Superintendent Al^ate, 
but the jig-saw is not complete until a very imexpected event provides the missing 
piece. Suspense follows suspense in rapid succession, and our readers are unanimous 
m acclaiming this a first-rate thriller, ys. 6d. 

Love and Romance 

HAPPY ENDING. Dorothy B. Upson, author of “Girl 

in the Night**, "The Dawn of Romance" (4th thous.). When Jean Mallory is jilted 
she determines to make for herself a name greater than that held by the actress who 
had supplanted her. Her ambitions are realized and in this story of Jean Mallory’s 
struggle to happiness Miss Upson's popularity with her thousands of readers is justified 
tenfold. 8s. 6d. 

MANUSCRIPT OF YOUTH. Elizabeth Carfrae. author 

of "Town Girl", "Jacob’s Ladder" (8th thous.). A vivacious up-to-the-minute story 
packed with romance and enchantment which will delight this gifted author’s many 
thousands of readers. 1 1 is at once a love story and a revelation of the modem scene. 

8s. 6d. 

THE TIDE'S TOO STRONG. Lewis Cox, author of 

"Phantom Rival" (3th thous.), "Love’s Revelry" (3nd thous.). TTiis is the story of 
Alison, a home girl, a "little mouse", who suddenly discovers that she has a fascination 
hidden somewhere deep down in her character. It is altogether an enchanting tale : 
excellently told with clever characterization and a manner of telling which grips the 
reader’s attention and bolds it to the last page, 8s. 6d. 

SILK SHEETS AND BREAD CRUMBS. Eve Chaucer, 

Author of "The Constant Heart" (4th thous.), "No Ordinary Virgin” (7th thous.), etc. 
In this, her sixth book. Eve Chaucer purports to tell us the story of Eve Chaucer who 
at the age of eighteen met the love of her life in Paris. Separated from him by the 
interference of a relative, she marries five men during the next eight years. This is 
a worthy successor to "No Ordinary Virgin” which was Miss Chaucer’s first success. 

8s. 6d. 

AS HUSBAND AND WIFE. Sonia Deane, author of 

"It Began in Paris" (4th thous.), “Secret Interlude" (ird thous.). Loria Troon, after 
five years of marriage, begins to come to the end of her tether. How Loria discovers 
in what direction her true love lies provides a story, both profoundly interesting and 
profoundly true to life. 8s. 6d. 


LITTLE WE KNOW. Denise Robins, author of '‘Officer's 

Wife”, "To Love is to Live” (4th thous.). etc. The story of Nick Rathley, a handsome 
rake, the black sheep of a fine old family, and Kim, a young and innocent girl who, 
wlien she was a mere child, enshrined him in her heart as her hero. Nick takes Kim 
lor a flight and crashes wdth her, spends the night on the moors with her and asks her 
to marry him only to save her reputation. Kim believes it is because he loves her. 
It is “the other woman” who opens her eyes to the truth. And then war I Nick is 
in the R.A.F., and the black sheep proves his metal. A stirring romance ! 8s. fid. 
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Love and Romance 

AGAIN ADAM SQUARE. IJarjorie Stewart, author of 

“Cocktail Bar” (7th thous.), “Adam Square” (15th thous.), “Beauty Unlimited” 
(3rd thous.), etc. There are five of the L'Amle sisters, four of whom live in Adam 
Square, among them Isolde, an author, married to a scientist much older than herself, 
wno slights her work. The fifth sister, Lucille, is married to the son of the Dowager 
Duchess of Livingbroon. Isolde has the sympathy of her sisters and presently meets 
the man of her dreams at the bouse of LudUe’s mother-in-law. The story develops 
swiftly and bnlliantly, the passing events of the world woven into the plot with the 
ingenuity and good writing which are so characteristic of the authpr. 8s. fid. 

COCKADAYS. Hazel Adair, author of '‘Wanted a Son’* 

(3rd thous.), ‘‘Bendix and Son” (3rd thous.), “The Heritage” (3rd thous.), etc. Hazel 
Adair is a native of Norfolk, and gives us in “Cockadays" another story of her own 
people, which the admirers of her “Red Bmiting” will welcome. There is a delightful 
love story, and readers will enjoy the company of such simple and sincere characters 
who cannot fail to leave a pleasant and refreshing memory. 8s. fid. 


AUTUMN ADVENTURE. Lettice Rathbone, author of 

“Occupation • Spinster”. “Autumn Adventure” is a story, the intense charm of which 
is strengthened by the author's gift tor sympathetic characterization, and for presenting 
ordinary people in a natural convincing manner. It is a story which w^ have a 
wide appeal. 7s. fid. 

ON VELVET. Phyllis Austin, author of “Self-Accused” 

(4th thous.), “Willow-Tree Court” (3rd thous,). Two old ladies, having spent the 
bulk of their capital on a world tour, return home and put an eccentric advertisement 
in the papers for paying guests. They secure five very unusual applicants and this is 
the story of the still more unusual things that happen to them while they live at The 
Close. An exceptionally clever tale of universal interest. 8s. fid. 


FAN MAIL. Amy J. Baker, author of “Cr^pe de Chine 

Wife”, “No Man's Wife”, “Slim Outline”, etc. In her new novel, Amy J. Baker tells 
the story of a popular film actor and his marriage to a pleasant, intelligent but ordinary 
girl. In this delightful story everyone is alive and vital. The characters do not spend 
hours in introspection but just go straight ahead with life. Rs. fid. 


BOARDING-HOUSE, Agnes Ancroft. author of “As 

One of the Family” (2nd thous.), “No Divorce” (2nd thous.) etc. This is the story 
of a prl who, finding on the death of her father that the family fortunes have crashed, 
decides to make a living for herself and her helpless little mother by running a boarding 
house. In doing thia she finds both adventure and drama, gains an insight into the 
weaknesses of human nature, and is herself involved in an unfortunate love affair. 
Happiness, however, comes to her in the end. Bs. fid. 


BLACKOUT SYMPHONY. Countess Barcynska, author 

of “Writini; Man” (4th thous.), “Sweetbriar I.ane” (4th thf>us.), etc. Countess Bar- 
cynska tells us that her new book will be a strong, psychological war novel, but although 
it has the war as a backgiound it is not depressing, and the story has a happy ending. 
8s. fid. 


THE LAUGHTER OF COURAGE. E. W. Savi. author 

of “The Human Element” (8th thous.), “The Way Thereof” (8th thous.), etc. A 
story of England at war ; of the brooding threat of invasion ; of people living in expec- 
tation of attack from the air. A tale of men and women dealing with pacifists, con- 
scientious objectors and Fifth Columnists ; of life-long convictions under the test 
of realities ; and of all that makes for human action and reaction in abnormal times. 
A story illustrating the awakening of a new generation whose laughter is bom of a 
splendid courage, 8s. fid. 'i 
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Love and Romance 

ENTER ELISABETH. Rura Fleming, author of “Ropes 

of Sand” (2nd "Rich Men’s Houses” (2nd thons,). Just before sailing for 

India to marry Harry Dacres, Elisabeth Fraser has a telegram from him to stop her 
saili^. Weeks pass without a word from him, so Elisabeth takes a job as secretary 
to Sir Andrew Cottrell, a famous specialist. Another young man, Roger Hampden, 
enters Elisabeth’s life, and falls very much in love with her, but by this time Elisabeth 
knows it is Sir Andrew she loves, but his sister Penelope creates a rift between them 
and then seizes an opportunity to dismiss Elisabeth. The same night, catastrophe 
overtakes the house, and the reader will be held enthralled by the tenseness and 
excitement of the thrilling climax. 8s. 6d- 


GOBLIN GREEN. Simon Dare, author of “Cherry Tree“ 

(loth thous.), "Strang Wings” (loth thous.), "Hunt the Horizon” {6th thous.). This 
is the story of Anne North, who is left a widow when her husband has a motor accident 
soon after the outbreak of war. She has realized that the marriage was a mistake 
so her freedom comes to her as the yielding of a precious gift. Romance inevitably 
refuses to be shut out of Anne’s life, and she is tom between her feelings for two 
men who both lo^e her. It is an enthralling story. 8s. 6d. 

IN SEARCH OF STEPHANIE. Kathlyn Rhodes, author 

of "Strange Quartet” (loth thous.), “Desert Nocturne” (8th thous.), etc. This is a 
novel of exceptional interest. Romance and adventure are intermingled in this new 
story by Kathlyn Rhodes and it is told with all this popular author’s usual skill and 
charm. 8s. 6d. 


Mystery and Thrills 

FAKED PASSPORTS. Dennis Wheatley, Public Thriller 

Writer Number i [Observer), and author of "The Forbidden Territory” (84th thous.), 
"The Devil Rides Out” (69th thous.), "Murder Off Miami” (85th thous.), etc., etc. 
"It reads like Dumas dramatizing the contemporary files of The Times." That is 
what the famous critic, Mr, Howard Spring, said of Dennis Wheatley’s "Scarlet Impos- 
tor,” the first great spy story of the war. In this new double-length novel we follow 
the impostew, lean, Satanic-looking Gregory Sallust, on another great adventure. 
Here for the delight of young and old is another magnificent Wheatley story. 9s. 6d. 


BLACKSHIRT STRIKES BACK. Bruce Graeme, author 

of the Blackshirt novels (over 1,000,000 copies sold), "The Disappearance of Roger 
Tremayne” {8th thous.), "Thirteen in a Fog” (3rd thous.), etc. Once again Blackshirt 
crosses swords with those who wage silent undercover war against England and 
Democracy, Once again Bruce Graeme steers his exceedingly likable novelist-cum- 
cracksman through swift-moving adventure to an exciting climax. 7s. 6d. 


THE CORPORAL DIED IN BED. Bruce Graeme, 

author of "Poisoned Sleep” (5th thous.), "The Mystery on the Queen Mary" (3rd 
thous.), etc. Here is an original and topical story which is probably the only one of 
its kind. "The Corporal l^ed in Bed” is the story of the murder of a corporal of the 
Royal Engineers billeted in France behind the lines of the B.E.F. Investigated by 
Mr. Graeme’s old friends : Stevens, late of New Scotland Yard, now a member of the 
Field Security Police, and Inspector Allan, of the Sffret6 Nationale, it is safe to pre- 
dict that this mystery is one wWch will not easily be solved by even the most hardened 
and skilful arm-chair detective. 8s. 6d. 

MERRY-GO-ROUND. Joan Cowdroy, author of “Death 

Has no Tongue” (2nd thous.), "Nine Green Bottles” (2nd thous.), etc. Inspector 
John Gorham, on holiday with his friend Li Moh, his wife Mary Moh and their small 
daughter, goes to a fair and discovers that the in the chair in front of him on a 
merry-go-round is dead, stabbed by a hat-pin of a certain pattern. Who is the mur- 
derer ? The story is remarkably intriguing and the problem worked out with extreme 
agility and cunnmg. 8s- 6d. 

ALL PUCKS IN THIS CATALOCUK ARK PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Mystery and Thrills 

THE BLACK SOMBRERO MYSTERY. Hai. Pink, author 

of “The Green Triangle MysteiV* (3rd thous;.), etc. This mystery thriller deals with 
the break-up of a do]^ gang. TTie author shows a sound knowledge of police routine 
and methods. 8s. 6d. 

PERIWIG MEWS. The Baroness von Hutten, author 

of “Para’*, "Cowardy Custard** (5tb thous.), “Die She Must** (29th thous,), etc. The 
setting of this intriguing novel is a mews off Bruton Square. The story is told by an 
invalid old maid who watches the scene from her window. A young actor and a very 
old woman in the mews die of poison, and the narrator tells all she nears and— what’s 
more — all she sees behind her old-fashioned “flat blinds’*. 8s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE ON THE HARD. Anthony Wynne, author 

of “Murder in Thin Air’’ (44th thous,), “Death of a Golfer** (33rd thous.). etc. Dr. 
Hailey found himself face to face with the most baffling problem of his career — a 
murder in an open boat under the eyes of many spiectators. From this point Anthony 
Wynne builds up an enthralling story with a solution that comes naturally from 
the evidence, but which is nevertheless certain to surprise the reader. 8s. 6^ 


MEN IN BLUE GLASSES. S. P. B. Mais, author of 

“All the Days of ray Life”, “Britain Calling” f4th thous. 1 , etc. This is the first thriller 
bv this famous author, an enthralling storv of espionage to which Mr. Mais brings 
all his genius for beautiful writing and characterization. 8s. 6d. 


FRONT PAGE MURDER. John Bentley, author of 

“Dangerous Waters” (3rd thous.), “Prelude to Trouble” (3rd thous.), etc. Dick 
Marlow, aptly nicknamed the Human Dynamo, walks into a packet of trouble as 
a result of a commission passed to him by his colleague Hansen. The bustling, ultra 
modem atmosphere of New York is authentically woven into the narrative and Mr. 
Bentley writes in a crisp, snappy style w'hich is admirably suited to this quick-action 
thriller. 8s. 6d, 

A.R.P. SPY. Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M.. 

author of “Air Reprisal” (4th thous.), “Black Out’* (54th thous.), “The Secret Pact” 
(4th thous.), etc. Flying Ofiicer Charles Clifford loses touch with his formation while 
attacking a squadron of German bombers attempting a night air raid on Great Britain. 
Unexpectedly he comes across a single hostile aircraft in the act of dropping a spy by 
parachute. Such is the opening of an intensely dramatic story, up-to-the-minute in 
all thrilling situations. It is a grand story with never a dull moment. 8s. 6d. 


TIME OFF FOR MURDER. Zelda Popkin, author of 

“Death Wears a White Gardenia”, Zeld.a Popkin made a definite place for herself 
when her first novel “Death Wears a White Gardenia” was publish^ last year. In 
“Time Off for Murder” Mary Corner, the efficient department store detective, leaves 
her job in order to have a try at discovering the perpetrator of a particularly savage 
murder. Dangerous ? ... so Mary finds out I “Time Off for Murder” will keep 
mystery fans burning the midnight oil. 8s. 6d. 

MURDER IN THE MORTONs! Clive Ryland, author 

of "Twelfth Night Murders” (2nd thous.), “So Death Came” {2nd thous.). Three 
murders in a quiet countryside. A famous publisher. A girl crook. A drunken farm 
hand. The trio would seem to have little in common, but the police were sure that 
somewhere their paths had crossed. A deductive detective novel with that rural 
setting in which the author is at his happiest. 8s. 6d. 


BEYOND DOVER. Val Gielgud, author of *‘The First 

Television Murder” (3rd thous.). Here, in a single volume, are three complete short 
novels written in Mr. Gielgud’s well-known individual style. In this book you can 
join a B.B.C. announcer on a very unusual holiday ; enjoy the thrills of trans- 
continental flying and consequent disaster ; or accompany an exiled Archduke in his 
attempt to recover the throne of his ancestors. Just the stuff to read on a journey — 
even in a black-out. 9s. 6d. 

ALL PRICKS IN THIS CATALOGUE ARH PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATSOM 
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“Western” Novels 


DEATH RIDES THE DESERT. Dennis Adair. Tliis 

Stirring ta’e of rattlemen in Central Australia is one wh^ch wlU have a strong appeal 
for all who revel in swift-moving adventure among full-blooded men in the wide open 
spaces. It concerns a feud between two cattle stations and the detennination of the 
heroine to taice part in all hazards and enterprises no matter howr bloodthirsty. The 
characterization of the tale is excellent, and the plot admirably handled, ys, 6d. 


DEATH ON TREASURE TRAIL. Don Davis. This story 

is one of constant thrills ; of hidden gold, of desperate men, of exciting escapes and 
of a deep love. The characters are all ^dfuliy drawm, as alive as the fast-moviug 
adventures they experienced. 7s. 6d. 


BOOTHILL EXPRESS, Trent Wallace. A grand cow- 
boy yam with action all the way. This is surely one of the finest “Westerns” yet 
written by a master of his craft who knowis, better than most, how to handle his 
gripping situations and strong compelling characters. 7s. 6d. 


THE LONESOME KID. Lewis C. Merrill. “Most usual 

a puncher what is wnith his salt shoots first and does his talking afterwards.” Thus 
spake Dan King, better known as the Lonesome Kid. Dan was hired by George 
Chisholm of tbe L.C. Bar and proved that his words were more than mere wmd. The 
Kid was poison with a shooting-iron. And he managed not only to rout tbe cattle 
thieves, but also to be elected sheriff of Valverde County. 7s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE BARRIER. George Cory Franklin. An 

exciting “Western” set in Kansas. Mary Adams, a young nurse, goes out to Oswego 
as she believes she can do more good there than in one of the well-appointed dty 
hospitals. She meets Wesley Bassett, who is trying to fight the lawlessness and 
banditry which are prevalent in the country, and together they establish law and 
order in Kansas. Th^ are plenty of thrills and the story move« fast. 7s. 6d. 


PAINTED POST OUTLAWS. Tom Gunn. This is at 

once a fast-moving “Western” yam of the most enthralling type and a mystery 
thriller with all those ir^edients of suspense and baflSing clues which grip the 
imagination. A story which will keep your lights burning and banish the depression 
of any “black-out". 7s. fid. 


THE DEATH RIDER. John Hamlin. Ked Barlow. 

fresh from college, disinherited by his father for playing the fool, takes over a derelict 
ranch which had previously belonged to a murdered man ; then Ked falls in love 
with a strange girl, but he also makes a deadly enemy of a villainous half-breed. 
From this riioment there is not a pause in the breatluessly exciting events which 
follow. Enthusiasts will vote this among the best yams they have read. 7s. 6d. 


THE BORDER EAGLE. Walker A. Tompkins. Trigger 

Trenton, bitting the trail into Suicide Valley in search of his lost brother ran into 
some members of Demon Dome’s gan^. Trigger bad to ride hard and be quick on 
the draw to clean up his account. Quick action and exciting adventures makes this 
a thriling Western. 7s, 6d. 

ALI. PRICES IW THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Sticcessfiil Novels Recently Published 
SELF-PORTRAIT. Gilbert Frankau. author of "Roval 

Regiment" (46th thous.), "Three Englishmen" (53rd thons.), "Peter Jackson, Cigar 
Merchant" (207th thous.). The novefired story of my life. "Admirably does he tell 
this very real story.” — Daily Mail. 8s. 6d. 

LIZZIE BORDEN. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, author of 

"And Call It Accident" (5th thous.), "Motive" (35th thous.), etc. "A most persuasive 
and exciting story." — Sunday Times. 8s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE CENTURY. Michael Foldi, author 

of "Love, Honour and Obey" (4th thous.), etc. "This is a splendid novel." — Sunday 
Mercury. los. 6d. 

MAN WITHOUT UNIFORM. Willy Corsari. 

"An engrossing book, a brilliant and serious-minded study of a thinking man's life." — 
Sunday Chronicle. 9s. 6d. 

BIRDS OF SADNESS. Margot Arnold (Mrs. Matthew 

Arnold), author of "Fun For Felicity (2nd thous.), "I Had No Shoes” (2nd thous.), 
etc. “A well told and interesting romance." — Burton Observer. 9s. 6d. 

DAWN OF ROMANCE. Dorothy B. Upson, author of 

"Girl in the Night", "Lingering Melody", etc. "A charming story of family life." 
— Aberdeen Press and Journal. Ss. 6d. 

HUNT THE HORIZON. Simon Dare, author of ‘‘Cherry 

Tree" (loth thous.), "Shadow Over the Plains" (loth thous.), etc, "Told with charm 
and restraint." — Daily Mirror. 8s. 6d. 

THE AMBUSH. J. G. Sarasin, author of “Six Ropes for 

Glory" (2nd thous), "Star Above Paris" (3rd thous.), etc, "A great historical romance." 
— Birmingham Gazette. 8s. 6d. 

LOVE'S REVELRY. Lewis Cox, author of “Ladyfair" 

(Sth thous.), "Lover Triumphant" (5th thous.), "Phantom Rival" (5th thous.), etc. 
"A thoroughly up-to-date romance." — Berkshire Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 

JACOB’S LADDER. Elizabeth Carfrae, author of “Town 

Girl'*, "Trivial Round", "Windy Comer", etc. 8s. 3d. 

THE SQUIRE OF WYNFIELD. Ruth Fleming, author 

of "Rich Men’s Houses" (2nd thous.), "Ropes of Sand" (2nd thous.), etc. "A novel 
which wll make immediate appeal to all lovers of light romance.” — Manchester 
Evening News. 8s. 6d. 

THE SCARLET IMPOSTOR. Dennis Wheatley, author 

of "The (^est of Julian Day” (12th imp.), "The Forbidden Territory" (74th thous.). 
"Murder Off Miami” (85th thous.). etc. "As good as anything Mr. Wheatley has yet 
done.” — Belfast Telegraph. los. 6d. 

THE GHOST GIRL. H. de Vere Stacpoole. autlior of 

"The Blue Lagoon” (over 1,000,000 copies so’d), "Due Ea^t of Friday", "Hi^’h 
Yaller”, etc. "An intriguing story, unusual and fascinating.” — Yorkshire Evening 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

THE SECRET PACT. Captain A. O. Pollard, author of 

"Air Reprisal" (4th thous.). "Black Out" (54th thous.), etc. "Those who like a good 
spy story should read this book." — Yorkshire Evening Press. 8s. 6d. 

SCARLET HEELS. Netta Muskett, author of “Blue 

Hare" (tsth thous.), "Painted Heaven" (19th thous.), "Today is Ours” (13th thous.), 
etc. "An enchanting story." — Yorkshire Evening Press. 9s. od. 

FLYING HIGH. Margaret Morrison, author of “Stcwanly 

Mem” (33rd thMis.), "Sally Strange" (4th thous.), etc. "A long and deeply interesting 
novel, m the distinguished manner of Miss Morrison at her best.’* — Nottingham 
Guardian. los. 6d. 

GREAT CHAMELEON. H. A. Vactiell, author of 

"Quinneys". "A wholly charming book." — Sunday Times. 8s. 6d, 
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Successful Novels Recently Published 

PRELUDE TO LOVE. Jol.^^nda Foldes, author of “The 

Street of the Fishing Cat” (All Nations Priie Novel), “Heads or Tails" (3rd tboos.). 
**A charming and subtle study.” — Sketch. 8s. 6d. 

VALLEY OF THUNDER. Rex Beach, author of "Wild 

Pastures” (5th thous.), “Masked Woman” (3rd thous.), etc. “A first-rate narrative.” 
— The Times. 8s. 6d. 

THEY LEFT THE LAND. Naomi Jacob, author of 

“Roots” (129th thous.), **Props” (loist thous.). “This is far and away Miss Jacob’s 
best book.” — Daily Telegraph, gs. 6d. 

TO EVERYTHING THERE IS A SEASON. Nora K. 

Strange, author of “Youth Conies to Kenya” {6th thous.), “Miss Weston Goes 
Gay” (3rd thous.), etc. “Miss Strange portrays everyday characters with masterly 
touch.” — Woman's Magazine, gs. od. 

LOVERS' MEETING. Eleanor Smith. Author of 

“Spanish House” (66th thous.). “This is one of the finest of her novTls.” — Good 
Housekeeping. 9s. 6d. 

JUDGE NOT. Elinor Mordaunt. author of “D-ath 

It is” (3rd thous.), etc. “A powerful and compelling romaince."— Manchester Evening 
News. 8s. 6d. 

THE FIRST TELEVISION MURDER. Val Gielgud and 

Eric MaSCHWITZ. “This is a first-rate thriller .” — Aberdeen Press and 
Journal, ys. 6d. 

PUDDING LANE. Philip Lindsay, author of 'The Nut- 

Brown Maid” (gth thous.). “A spirited histori<al novel, rich in its colouring and 
dramatic in its situations.” — The Scotsman, gs. Cd. 

THIRTEEN IN A FOG. Biu'le Gkaeme, author of 

“Poisoned Sleep" (5th thous.), etc. 8s. 6d. 

CASTLE ORMONDE. Emmeline ]\I(JRRIson. author of 

“In An Ocean City” (14th thous.), etc. “A good novel, well plotted and excellently 
written. — Dundee Courier, gs. od. 

BIRD OF BRASS. Jo.an Kennedy, nuthor of "Mimosa 

Dust” (5th thous.), etc. “Miss Kennedy tells her story powerfully and impressively.” 
— Yor^kxre Evening Post. 8s. 6d. 

SECRET INTERLUDE. Sonia Deane, author of “It 

Began in Paris” (4 th thous.), etc. 8s. 6d. 

THE FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. Hebe Elsna, 

author of “Like Summer Brave” (3rd tboii«:.), “This Clav Suburb” {3rd thous.). “A 
warm, natural human story .” — BrUanma and Eve. 8s. 6d. 

THE DARK LADY MURDERS. Clive Ryland, author 

of “So Death Came” (2nd thous.), etc. 8s. 6d. 

OLD UGLY FACE. Talbot Mundy, author of "There 

Was a Door” (6th thous), “The Valiant View” (2nd thous.), etc. “Well worth reading.” 
— Current Ld^ature. los, 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF CARAB.AS. Rafael Sabatint, author 

of “The Black Swan” (ii8th thous.), “Captain Blood” (250th thous.). “Colour, action, 
romance — Mr. Sabatini achieves all three, as well as a style at once graceful and 
robust." — Sunday Tsmes. gs. 6d. 

QUIET CORNER. J. D. Beresford, author of "Snell's 

Folly” (4th thous.), etc. “A really charming fantasy which everybody will enjoy.” — 
Sunday Tsmes. 8s- 6d. 

VISIONS OF CONTEMPT. Gp:orge Borodin, author of 

“The Street of a Thousand Misters”. “A dramatic tale, full of incident and excite- 
ment.” — The Scotsman. 8s. fid. 
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Biography and Memoirs 

RUFUS ISAACS : First Marquess 0f Reading. The Mar- 
quess OF Reading, K.C. No pubiic figure of modem times has had a 
more astounding career than Rufus Isaacs, ist Marquess of Reading. No record of so 
adventurous, varied and brilliant a life could fai! to be of inten55e interest. But fhis 
biography has the added advantage of being written by his son, partly with the aid of 
his father’s papers, but ev»-n more largely from his own intimate knowledge of the 
public and private life of the great personality with whom he himself was so closely 
associated from his earliest years. Two volumes. Large Demy. Illustrated. 


The Autobiography of one of the greatest Sailors of all time : 
EVANS OF THE BROKE : Admiral Sir Edward Evans’s 

Adventurous Life. It is probable that no sailor since Nelson has had a more thrilling 
life than Admiral Sir Ktlward Kvans, who holds more medals for deeds of bravery 
than any other man. His life has been one of amaring courage and adventure from 
his earliest years. In this autobiography Admiral Kvans has set down with his own 
pen a vivid and candid record of his amazing life. Not only on account of its great 
interest as a story of brilliant daring and enterprise, but also as an authentic cl^onicle 
of one of the greatest figures the British Navy has produced throughout its history, 
this book has great and permanent importance. 


"THE YIELD OF THE YEARS”. Admiral Sir Guy Gaunt, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C. These, the memoirs of a distinguished 
sailor who was Chief of British Intelligence in the United States during the Great 
War, are of peculiar interest to readers at the present time. Even more absorbing 
than his account of his early days in the Mercantile Marine of the ’eighties are his 
recollections of service in America and his contact with that self-same Hun we fight 
today. The author was responsible, more than anyone else, for bringing America into 
the war, and this record of his career, thrill'ng from first page to last, assumes excep- 
tional importance now that the United States of a quarter of a century later hovers 
on the verge of the struggle. Large Demy Svo. Illustrated. i8s. 


^^MEMOIRS of a fighting LIFK\ Colonel the Rt. 

Hon. J. C. Wedgwood, H.S.O., M.P. These are the amazingly frank 

memoirs of a man of outstanding parliamentary ability who failed, or so he modestly 
tells us. Colonel Wedgwood never compromised ; and his three w’ars were outmatched 
by his audacity through thirty-five years of parliamentary combat. He has known 
everybody, been everywhere, done everythmg and, he says of himself, achieved 
nothing save the admiration of friends and enemies all over the world. 

Large Demy Svo. Illustrated. i8s. 


THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF KING CAROL 
OF RUMANIA. Baroness Helena von-der Hoven. 

In this authentic and vividly described life of King Carol, Baroness Helena von-der 
Hoven has drawn a striking and lifelike portrait of a monarch who has many happy 
associations with this country and its Royal Family. Great names and great events 
abound in this fascinating biography. Demy 8vo. i6 Illustrations. i6s. 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF KENT. Keith V. Gordon. 

It is hoped that this complete biography, the first to reveal the story of the Duke and 
Duchess from their earliest childhood until the present time, will be read by the many 
English admirers of the royal couple and also by those many Australians who have 
— though perhaps only temporarily — disappointed in the honour of having the 
first royal Governor-General take up the reins of office in their great country. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12 s. 6d. 
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Biography and Memoirs 

I’VE TAKEN MY FUN. The Marquess of Donegau.. 

Variety is the spice of the journalist’s life. Lord Don^all, as the author of the weekly 
feature “Almost in Confidence” for the last twelve years, has travelled over most of 
the globe in the pursuit of interesting, amusing and colourful events. Through all 
the “fun” there runs a strain of serious journalistic observation and research, bringing 
the reader in contact with world-famous personalities. 

Large Derny 8ro. 32 Illustralums. 18s. 


’‘INQUEST”. S. Ingleby Oddie. The reminiscences of 

the famous London coroner. Gruesome investigations of the Ripper crimes vie with 
accounts of such notable cases as Dr. Crippen, Billie Carleton, V'^cra Page and Stinie 
Morri-^n. These are but outstanding memories in a book including the inquiry into 
the R.ioi disaster and a host of curious if less notorious inquests. 

Demy. Illxtstraied. 10s. 6d. 


OUR BETTERS. Judith Listowel. In this bpok the 

Countess of Listowel gives us penetrating portraits of many of our outstanding figures. 
These sketches are each composed chiefly from personal knowledge and have all the 
wit. ’nsight and keenness which only a sympathetic observer and daughter of a diplo- 
mat cduld write. Among the personalities dealt with are — H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Kent, l^rd Halifax, Sir John Reith, Mr. Montagu Norman and Lord Nuffield. Demy 
Sw. 12s. 6d. 


A NEW NON-FICTION BOOK. Naomi Jacob, author of 

“Roots” (r29th thous.), “Props” (loist tbous.). This new non-fiction book by Naomi 
Jacob might be entitled "Me in Wartime.” Although she tells of how she had to 
leave her home in Italy, then another home in France ; of the journey through the 
Mediterranean on a collier under the most uncomfortable circumstances possible, this 
is by no means a gloomy, or even an unhappy, book. There arc stories of the voyage 
home and the people she met, both pleasant and less pleasant. It is, in .short, not too 
much to call this book a brave book. There is plenty of courage, plenty of cheer, and 
a profound belief in the victory which mu.st come to England. It should be as popular 
as those other “Me” l>ooks which have gained Naomi Jacob so many friends. i8s. 


CROCKFORD’S. A. L. Humphreys. The late eighteenth 

and early nineteenth centuries produced some of the most colourful, the most astonish- 
ingly extravagant ecoentric.s ever known. Many of them were members of Crockford’s, 
the gambling club founded by the former fishmonger, Willimn Crockford. of which 
this book is an account. There is great charm about this book in its re-creation of 
vanished characters who could flourish only in their own age and whose like will not 
be seen again. Large Demy 8 vo. Illustrated in colour. 30s. 


I MET THE GUILTY MEN. Jules Sauerwein. As 

diplomatic correspondent of Paris Soir and noted joiunalist and traveller, perhaps 
there is no one more qualified to discuss the stirring period between 1919 and 1939 
than M. Jules Sauerwein. In this book he deals with his personal encounters with 
those figuring in the inteniational drama during the last twenty years. Hitler, 
Mussolini, Briand, Streseinann, MacDonald, Baldwin, Pilsudski, Beues, Alexander of 
Yugoslavia, Carol of Rumania, the King of Sweden and the King of the Belgians — 
here are but a few of the political celebrities that light these absorbingly interesting 
pages. Demy 8 vo. 12s. W. 


VICTORIAN GOTHIC. Lieut.-Col. H. W. Snow. Now 

Secretary of the International Sportsmen’s Club, Colonel Snow was formerly Comp- 
troller of the Household to lx>rd Byng, Lord Willingdon and Lord Bessborough during 
their respective Governor-Generalships of Canada ; he also fought with AUenby in 
Eg>T>t and has a stirring record of service in the Great War. These his memoirs 
extend from the South African War to the present day. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Biography and Memoirs 

I WOULD LIVE THE SAME LIFE OVER. Philip Li.vdsay, 

author of “The Nut-Brown Maid (9th thous.). Although only in the in id- 
thirties Mr. Lindsay, the historical novelist, has lived through as exciting a time 
as many a ^n twice his age might well envy. Born in Sydney of a famous artistic 
family Philip Lind^y dawdled in his career, being more eager to live than work, and 
thus he came to discover many adventures more assured youths would have nii->sed, 
A biography difficult to classify, a tale of ixmragc and determination tokl with no 
self-pity, but with latighter. Demy. los. 6d. 


‘NEVER A DULL MOMENT”. Trevok Wignall, author 

of “I Knew Them All" (3rd thous.), “Sea Green’’ (3rd thous.), etc. As sporting 
journalist to most of the leading London newspapers at one time or another, Mr. 
Wignall needs no introduction. His forceful and racy autobiography deals with the 
celebrities of boxing, football, cricket and the “dogs”, as well as with those of Meet 
Street and Hollywood over a lengthy period. Demy. 8s. 6d. 


BILL GUPPY, KING OF THP: WOODSMEN. Hal Pink. 

author of “Green Triangle Mystery” (33rd thous.), "Strelson Castle Mystery” (3rd 
thous.), etc. This is the story of Bill Guppy, an old Canadian bushman, trapper and 
woodsman. He was an intimate friend of the famous Grey Owl who bestowed on 
him the sobriquet that forms the title of this vivid and racy book. It is a fine biography 
of a strong character who fought successfully against appalling conditions. 

Demy. Illustrated. los. 6d. 


NEXT PLEASE ! Robert Ian Macrae. This is an 

extremely racy autobiography of a barber. His adventures with somewhat shady 
employers make hilarious reading and he gives away some astonishing tricks of the 
trade. His lively sketches of eccentric and disreputable customers in all varieties of 
barbers’ saloons are first-class entertainment. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 


War and Politics 

Three important books by Lord Strabolgi, R.N. Formerly 
Admiralty War Staff, Assistant Chief of Staff, Gibraltar. 

THE BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE. Lord Strabolgi, 

with his wide Naval knowledge and experience, here gives us, authoritatively, the 
full story of the epic battle of the River Plate. He also includes the complete story 
of the prison ship Altmark, and the dramatic rescue by H.M.S. Cossack. The numerous 
photographs of great importance will prove of lasting interest and value. “Lord 
Strabolgi has done a public service.” — Times Lit. Supp. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 

7i. 5d. 

NARVIK AND AFTER. A Study of the Scandinavian 

Campaign. In this second book. Lord Strabolgi gives the first connected account of 
the Scandinavian operations. Apart from the historical impxirtance of this book it 
describes in full detail the brilliantly fought naval actions at Narvik and the cauipaiga 
for the recapture of Trondheim. The author also examines the causes of the failure 
to eject the Germans from Norway, and the technical lessons to be leanit from this. 

Demy 8ro. Illustrated, ys. 6d. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. The 

story of the campaign in Holland and Belgium and the evacuation of the Allied foi-ces 
from Dunkirk will ring down the ages. In this book Lord Strabolgi describes the 
campaign as a whole, both on land and sea. The author also places in their prop>er 
p>crspective the events which led up to this great campaign, and he e.xplains the strategy 
of the German High Command and the tragic betrayal by ex- King Leopold III of 
Belgium. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6ii. 
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C B F Scptrnilt<‘r to i If wiulcJ hr impfW^Mr Ui find » rhn>m(J(r 

of the war ^nth fi&er qiidihcilh>ns t^r the nridrrlikiiv'’ than Sir Konald Sums His 
inowled^ ami pracfi il rxprncnor ot asiw^ts of wt^rM affairs (out J lx 

surpaiied The w-ork wiP .pjx ir quirterlv tn x pirate >olun«-< tarh rrcoiintirv. the 
occurrences and dcvcJopnuntv in the prc^Kni*. quirfer nilh oof>ioiis e*filanatory ludfis 
dia^ms and illustrations JLarec < rotm hiw I'rojusfh t/hntra/rJ 8s 6d 

“THE SECOND QUARTER” Sir Ro\ \lu Storks, K C M (, 

C B E December iq^g f ebruar\ 1940 J ike the / irsi Quarier this second volume 
of Hutchmson s QuarltxK Ktcord tostruiK the wholt of th< DcixmUr 1 ebruirv 
period deals comprehensive] \ Mt comiseh with f\tr\ as^xcl of tin w u" ^Ithoiij^fi 
in no sense oflicial propagindi Sir Kon Ud Stoir s hJ''tor\ is the only woik of its kind 
and the sole interim substitute iv iil ible for th< final surnrninif up by posterity 
which cannot come until the sh idow c f \ in (.erm 1 ij h is c< isi d to d irken the world 
Ljr^t Croh n Htv 11 Illustra/tons and Maps 8s 6d 

“THE THIRD QUARTER” Phii ip Graves M irch 1940 

-May 1940 The Third Quarter of Hutchinson s hec ird of the War covers the penod 
March May 1940 and albO includes the e\ k uatioii of Dunkirk md the withdrawal 
from Norway m e<irly June Like the tv%o preceding \olumts it deals with every 
aspect of the struggle but as its pienod was that which the Nazis chose for the open 
ing of the much heralded BI tzkneg and dunng which the first Government of 
National Unity was formed in Britain it devotes mut h inort spau than the earlier 
volumes to purely mLlitai> mitbrs and to tin dix ission of the iiiUrnal political 
situation both in France and Great Brit un The publishers hive secured the services 
of Mr Philip Graves to succeed Sir Kon ild Storrs who h is lx,cn called upon by the 
Government to perform special work during the crisis Mr Graves a member of tht 
Toreign Department of The limes served in the list w ir in the Near Last and is 
well acquainted with European and Near b astern pnilitics and has written on military 
aSairs and policy Lxirge Crown Svo JllustraJions and Maps 8s 6d 


MINE AND COUNTER MINE Professor A M Low 

This book deals with the theory and practice of mines — fron the e irliest days of the 
Chinese to the instruments used in the present war It is intended for the general 
reader and all techmcai explanations are given in a simple maimer The whole 
development and effect of sea mines are fully explained Detny los 6d 


THE STORY OF THE PRIZE COURTS Sir Gervais 

RENTOUL Here is a book about a very topical subject It shows how the work 
of a famous judicial tribunal — now very much to the fore but actually established over 
six centuries ago — has affected the development of Sea Power throughout the centuries 
and the manner in which it has constantly endeavoured to uphold the basic prmciples 
of Internationa] Law, Justice and Humanity Demy los 6d 


BRITISH WOMEN IN THE WAR Peggy Scott This 

book provides a thorough and discursive survey of the activities of women in the 
War It describes in a most informative style the varied and fxtensive part that 
women are playing in the national war effort and compares their present position 
with that which they held m the Great War and shows how women have developed 
as national workers smee 1914 Demy Svo Illustrated 12s 6d 


BUFFER STATES OF THE BALKANS Harry Gregson 

Ultimate domination of the Balkans is a prime necessity for Nazi Germany The 
war may be won or lost for Britain m this powder magazine of Europe and already 
there is an intense diplomatic struggle in full swing there What are the political 
economic and military factors ’ How is the Balkan back door to the bkxkade to 
be finally slammed in Germany s face ’ This book the direct result of a recent tour 
of the Balkans answers these questions in a brilliant and ineiuorible analysis 

Demy Svo Illustrated 126 6d 
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War and Politics 

THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE. By and with an Intro- 
duction by GENER.\L DE Gaulle. tWs Wk first appeared in Frerrch 

in 1934 entitled Vers VArmeedf Metier. It had no special significance at that time, 
but now, of course, is so important that it has been d^'cided to translate it. 3s. 6d. 


SEA OF DESTINY. H. Dyson Carter. Hudson Bay 

is the sea of American destiny. It is the perfect attack base from which raiders of the 
sea and sky can threaten the nerve centres of all Eastern and Mid-Continental America. 
Three hundred years of history tell the stark facts that North America has already 
been three times won and lost in Hudson Bay ! Mr. Carter’s timely book is not only 
a grand storv of adventure and daring in the past, but a challenge to Ajmerica's 
comfortable feeling of security in th<* jt''*scnt. los. fid. 

A.A.S.F. Charles Gardner. On the first day of Sep- 
tember 1930, squadrons of British bombers flew over the Channel from their home 
bases in England and landed on fields and aerodromes in the Champagne districts of 
France. They were the advance guard of the Advanced Air Striking Force, and for 
ove r nine months the y remained our front line of the air. This book will be. as far as 
the present censorship allows, the full story of our .\.A.S.F. in France, and will contain 
the true facts of many incidents which have hitherto been unpubb^ed. Demy 8vt>. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8s. fid. 

DUNKIRK AND AFTER. Gordon Beckles. A day- 

to-day narrative of the tremendous period of the world’s history which started at 
dawn on May loth, and ended five weeks later with Petain’s plea for an armistice 
and the withdrawal of the last British troops from France. Only now are military 
secrets of the campaign being disclosed. Gordon Beckles has written the story in the 
terse and vivid style wliich has made him one of Europe’s highest-paid journalists. 

Demy. 64 Illustrations. 7s fid. 


EPIC DEEDS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. Captain 

A. O. Pollard, V.C., author of “.Air Reprisal” (4th thous,), “The 
Secret Formula” (4th thous.), “The Royal Air Force” (4th thous.), etc. This is the 
story of the Royal Air Force in the present war from the commencement of hostilities 
to the signing of the Araiistice between France and Germany. It consists of a senes 
of heroic episodes, many of which are in the first person, as related by the pilots who 
took part in them. Demy. Illustrated. 7s. fid, 

INTELLIGENCE ; AN INDICTMENT OF A COLOSSAL 
FAILURE. S. Theodore Felstead t author of “Germany and her 

Spies.” France has collapsed and what might be termed the first phase of the VVorld War 
has ended. What caused this unbelievable catastrophe ? Without a doubt it was the 
failure of the Allied Intelligence Services to discover the tremendous German prepara- 
tions for war that began in 1933, and, more serious still, to warn the High Command 
of the vast concentration of mechanized force that was hurled against the French 
Armies in the Battle of the Meuse. Who was to blame for this appalling state of 
affairs ? Mr. Felstead, whose knowledge of the subject is unrivallod, answers the 
question in this book. los. fid. 

Published by the authority of the Polish Government. 

THE GERMAN INVASION OF POLAND. This is the 

authorized translation of the famous Polish Black Book, consisting of documents, 
authenticated reports and photographs collected by the Polish Ministry of Iiiforniation. 
It tells, 111 a simple and unvarnished record of indisputable text and illustration, a 
terrible and unanswerable story of German methods of war. Profusely illustrated with 
authoritative and unique photographs. Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of 
York. F’oreword by M. Edward Hernot. Crown 4/0. Illustrated. 3s. fid. and 5s. 
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Poetry and Belles-Lettres 
POEMS OF TWO WARS. 


This famous 


Sir John Squire. 

war poet n€!eds no introduction. Here are poems of this and the last war and of the 
Armistice between, many of them appearing for the first time. Paper, is. CUdk, as. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. 

THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH” MISCELLANY. J. B. Firth. 

A popular Anthology for all moods. Mr. Firth, whose delightful writings in the 
Datlx Telegraph have for years charmed so many thousands of readers, has now 
compiled a new anthology of prose and verse. Though it is bv no means exclusivity 
a war anthology the compiler has strictly kept in mind the particular needs of the 
present time, and he has included many passages written under the impulse of the 
more intense emotions which stir the heart today, Crown f^vo. as. 6d. 

HOBBY HORSE. Elinor Mordaunt. A vitally interesting 

book of reflections and reminiscences in which the much-travelled author gives her 
views on a wnde variety of subjects, such as the contemporary loss of serenity in an 
age of noise, Napoleon, Hitler, sanity and in.sanity. But perhaps the most diverting 
and hastructive parts of this ^together engaging book are those which tell stories of 
native customs and the writers' wanderings m remote countries. 

Large Crotnt ftvo. 7s. 6d. 

THE NORTH SEA AND OTHER POEMS. H. de Vere 

Stag POOLE. Xhis collection of poems was first issued in 1915, and to many 
at that time it must have come as a source of inspiration. For in them H de Vere 
Stacpoole epitomises the gallantry and courage of that tireless force which patrolled 
the North Sea during the period of the War. 2S. fid. 

General 

^‘YOU SAW IT HAPPEN". Keith Ayling. Here, for 

the first time, is the romantic history of the newsreel since the introduction of talking 
films. Packed with photographs, it reveals an inside story of struggle and eude.wour, 
draws the curtain from the editorial desks of the newsreels in London, Paris, Berlin 
and New York, tells bow famous people the world over have been filmed and how the 
march of events has been recorded for future generations. 

Demy. Illustrated, las. fid. 

BEHIND THE FRENCH C.LD. Edited and translated by 

PWtLIP A. Wilkins. These are the memoirs of the famous French 
detective Goron who was head of the Paris Surety. They give in colourful detail 
first-hand accounts of amazing cases — particulariy in examples of the crimes passiimnel. 
This English version has been edited and translated by a life-long student of criminology, 
and years of research lie behind the presentation of this intriguing materiul. 

Demy &vo. 1 5s. 

PARIS AFTER THE PRUSSIANS. Maxime du Camp. 

Translated by Philip A. Wilkins. This volume movides a singularly interesting 
comparison with events of today. Maxime du Camp, a member of the French 
Academy, wrote this vivid account of the violence that swept through Paris under 
the Commune of 1871 with the sharp focus of a contemporary historian. The un- 
scrupulous brutal’ty of the French against each other after capitulating to the Germans 
reads as a poignant footnote to our own times. 15s. 

MAN AND HIS UNIVERS^ E. L. Grant-Watson. 

Mr. Grant-Watson, author of the popular Enipnas of Natural Nislory, and a series 
of successful novels, writes brilliantly and with much subtle penetration on that 
absorbing subject of man’s place and function in the universe. Z>. my 8t>o. 12s. td. 

ON WOMEN. Elinor Glyn. We take exceptional pleasure 

in announcing that Mrs. Glyn has consmted to take up her pen again and to comment 
on women in the new world of manners. Demy 8 vo. 12s. fid. 

ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ABE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 



Travel 


The Life Story of the Famous Exploring Martin Johnsons : 

Bookr^f-the^Month aelecUm #n America 
where 170ft00 copies alreoAy atAd, 

I MARRIED ADVENTURE. Osa Johnson (Mrs. Martin 

JolinSOn) . 'The lives of Martin and Osa Johnson, who for twenty years faced life 
and adventure In dangerous jungles in all comers of the world. Between their first 
and last trips they encircle<l the glc)l>e six times, experiencing their happiest years 
in Africa. Mai tin Johnson was killed recently in an aeroplane accident in Califoniia. 
This book, richly illustratexi with his pictures, is a lasting memor al to the world’s 
greatest photographic explorer, luirge Demy. 64 Illustrations, los 6d. 


DRINKERS OF THE WIND. Carl R. Raswan, author 

of “Black Tents o- Arabia’* (6th thons.), etc. This work is autobiographical and 
illustrates the author’s life in Arabia and Egypt, and, principally, his attachment to 
his Arab horse Ghazal. It is the author’s love of horses which is the outstanding 
feature of the book, but apart from this there is an active narrative and sinking descrip- 
tions and characterixatioa. Large Demy. j6 Illustrations. i8s. 


HAREM WOMEN. Dorothy Buck, author of ‘The Harem 

Window”. This piquant survey of the country in the limelight — ^Tunisia— delves 
into that black magic still practised in those eyeless houses of the native quarter. 
This country, under a modern veneer, is still as old as time. Strange and' almost 
unbelievable tales of those hidden women of the harems are told here, but the author 
vouches for their accuracy — as she can do, having lived among them for fifteen years. 
A book to be read by those who do not want travellers’ tales but who like to get under 
the skin of another race. Demy. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


sport 

RUGGER’S AN ATTACKING GAME. Peter Lawless. 

Here is an invaluable little book for all who ]>lay or intend to play the great game. 
It is obvious to players that the methods of attack are the chief consideration and they 
are here clearly set out and illustrated. Crown 6 vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Adventure 

SAMARITANS OF THE SEA. Vice-Admiral Gordon 

Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. These stones of rescues make almost unbeliev- 
able readmg, and because the haciturn memlxTS of the lifeboats that performed these 
rescues arc not given to recounting their own exploits, it has devolved upon Vice- 
Admiral Gordon C^nripbell to teU the dr.imatic and colourful story of these “Samaritans 
of the Sea’’. Demy 6 vo. Jllustnued. i6s. 


Humour and Satire 


ENGLISH WITS. Edited by Leonard Russell. Forgive 

our enthusiasm if we say that this is the wittie.st and wisest book of the year. It 
is a golden treasury of English wit from Poiic to Max Beerbohm, and as such has a 
permanent value. It sets forth the lives (»f the great wits, their epigrams, their 
repartees, the flashes of their genius. And the contributors themseh'es are wits in 
their own right. Here are some of them and their subjects : 


Philip Gukdalla writes on MAX BEERBOHM 


Ronalo A, Knox 
Desmond MacCarthy 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Ernest Newman 
Dilys Powell 
Jamks Agate 
Rooert Lvnd 


DR. JOHNSON 

OSCAR WILDE 

WHISTLER 

SIDNEY SMITH 

POPE 

GIBBON 

LAMB 

Large Croam Bvo. 


bs. 6d. 
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Humour and Satire 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS. W. Heath 
Robinson and Cecil Hunt, •ni® famous partners in fun take tuii 

advantage of the national emergency to give practical advice on such topics as A.R.P,, 
the black-out, salvage schemes, travel, evacuation and general domestic belt- tightening. 
As glorious a riot as its predecessors. Cronm 8t>o. Illustraird. 6s. 


A Mefnory of Pre-Blitz France. 

OLD BILL DOES IT AGAIN. Bruce Bairnsfather. 

An inspiriting book of drawings featuring this famous character who represents so 
finely the humorous and human sides of war. He will be ituinoi t.il as one of the 
great figures of British humour, and this book presents him in brilliant form. 

Illustrated, is. 6d. 


OLD BILL AND SON. Bruce Bairnsfather and Ian 

DALRYMPLE. T'hj.r is tjjp book of the film about Old Bill, who, with all his 
memorie*! and adventures of the last Great W.ir and "The Better ’Ole”, now finds him- 
self in the whirlpool of this new war. The scene is laid both in I-Vance and England, 
and a human, entertaining and anidsing story has been blended mto the pattern of 
War. Profusely tllusttcded. 5s. 


IMPORTANT STANDARD BOOKS 

Written with the approval of Her Majesty. 

THE QUEEN. Lady Cynthia Asquith. This appealing 

volume is a portrait of a fascinating lady, as a gul, a wife, a mother, a social worker, 
and our beloved Queen. Large Dci*',y. Ironlt^ptece in colour and 33 illustrations. 
Now 3s. 6d. 


KING GEORGE VI. Taylor Darbyshire. An intimate 

and authoritative life of His Majesty the King by one who has had special facilities, 
published vith the approval of His Majesty before his accession. Demy. 32 
tr at ions. 3s. 6d. 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. Lady Cynthia Asquith. 

This is a very happy portrait of the lives and homes of the heir to the Throne and 
her httle sister. Demy. About 32 tllustruhons. 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN MARY ; A Life and Intimate Study. Kathleen 

WOOWARD. Publiishcd with the permission of Her Majesty, who allowed 
the author facilities for obtammg authentic details hitherto unpublished. WUh a 
frontispiece in colour, and nutnerous other tUustratujns. Now 33. 6u. 


STRAFFORD. The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Birkenhead. 

Thomas Wentworth. Earl of Strafford, whose hfe is now so brilliantly described by 
the Earl of Birkenhead, was one of the greatest figures in English history. The 
colourful period and the great events which hapjiened in it make a worthy background 
to Lord Birkenhead’s life of one of the contemporaries of Cromwell and Hampdeo. 
Large Demy. lUustraled. Now 2s. 

ALL PRICKS m THIS CATAIXICUK ARK PROVISIOMAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATIOM 
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Important Standard Books 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. An Official Biography by 

Mrs. Edgar BuGDALE. is revealed in detail in this book how a man 
regarded by all as an austere tlilet^ante could become the strongest, most respected 
and more hated Secretary for Ireland ; how a great intellectual, more suited to the 
study than the put>lic arena of politics, became one of the greatest of our Prime 
Ministers and tlie dominating force in the counsels of the Conservative Party. 
Illustrated In 2 voh. Nou/ los. 6d. each. 

BRIDLEWAYS THROUGH HISTORY. Lady Apsley. 

With illustrations by Lionel Kdwards, R.L A standard work not only on the history 
of hunting throughout the ages, but on the history of hunting and the evolution of 
the horse in various pvirts of the world, illustraied in bl^k-and-white and with 
numerous photographs. Note i6s. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. An Autobiography. If there is 

one writer who will live Ireyond his day and whose work will be handed down from 
generation to generation it is surely G. K. Chesterton. As the crciitor of “The Napoleon 
of Nottnig Hill,” “The Flying Inn,” and the mtics of unusual stories m which ‘^'Father 
Brown” displays his detective talents, he is famous the world over. Illustraied. 
Now 5s. 

“TO WHOM THE GODDESS . . Lady Diana Shedden 

AND Lady Apsley . with an introduction by the EARL OF LONDSDALE, 
K.G. This book, written by two women who have ridden and hunted all their lives, and 
whose knowledge of their subject is unquestionably profound, though iirimarily intended 
for beginners, wiU apix’al equally to those of e.xpcrienco. Based on the traditional asp<'ct 
of hunting, it will be welcomed by|all those who profess love for this fascinating 
subject, and it should find a place in every sporting library. Illustraied. 15s. 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA. Lowell Thomas, 

author of “Bom to Raise Hell” (2nd thous.), etc. The famous exploits of Colonel 
Lawrence, “the uncrowned King of Arabia”, will be read wath eager interest bv all 
who appreciate the importance of his services to the Empire, liooklover's Library 
EdUion. Now 2s, 


THE BOOK OF THE GREYHOUND. Edward C. Ash, 

author of “The Practical Dog Book”, “This Doggy Business” (3rd thous.), etc. 
Edward Ash’s various monumental works on the dog serve all over the world as 
standard bixiks of reference. This book is the most exhaustive and the most complete 
volume Mr. Ash proxliioed. To the man or woman interested in Greyhounds this 
volume will prove invaluable and of delightful interest. Leather Edition £5 5s. lilus- 
tr at ions and Charts. 30.S. 


OUR MARIE : A Life of Marie Lloyd. Naomi Jacob, 

author of “Me : A Chronicle of Other People” (3Sth thous.), etc. This fascinating 
biography is not written by someone who has only ‘ heard this” or “read the other”, 
it is written by a wcU-Unewu novelist who was one of Mane Lloyd’s personal friends, 
and in the making of it lier si.sters, her brother-.., and her many admirers have contri- 
buted rccollcction> and stories, lliustrated. Now 3s. Od. 


COMPLETE WRITING FOR PROFIT. Micil\f.l Joseph. 

This omnibus volume, which contains over a tliousaiul pages, comprises’ the full 
text of tile author’s well-known books, “Short Story Wilting for Profit”, “Journalism 
for Pvoht”, “'1 he Comiuercial Side of Literature", “How to Write Serial Fiction” and 
“The Maga/.iiio Story”. 'Ihe text has been considerably revised and brought up to 
date, and the volume, which covets the whole ground ot free-lance wTitiug, is indispens- 
able to eveiy author, anuiteur or professional. los. 6d. 

Alt PRICKS IN THIS CATALOGUE ARB PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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LEADERS OF BRITAIN SERIES 

6d. 

LEADERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. Commander E. Kebi.e Chatterton. 

LEADERS OF THE ARMY. Lt.-General Sir Henry Karslakk, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

LEADERS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. Capt. A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. C. Lewis Broad. 

THIS MAN BEAVERBROOK. William J. Brittain. 

In preparation 

ERNEST BEVIN. Hayden Davies. 

HERBERT MORRISON. Monica Felton 

The Romantic Story of 
“THE COUNTY” REGIMENTS 

6d. Series 

FIRST SIX TITLES 

THE BLOODY ELEVENTH— The Devonshire Regiment. 

THE DIEHARDS — The Middlesex Regiment, Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
THE MANCHESTER KEGI.MLNT. 

THE ROYAL FUSILIERS— City of London |^cgiment 
THE CA.MHKO.\T.\NS— The Sr otlish Rifles. 

1 HE KOYLIS — The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

W ritteii in popular manner from authentic sources. 

Deeds of valour and distinguished history over the centuries. 


IMPORTANT SIXPENNY SPECIALS PUBLISHED 
THIS YEAR 

THERE’S A WAR ON ! Vtr-es from the DaUy Mail. "Bee”. 

IT.\LY A.ND SUEZ. Hugh J Schon field. 

THE HISTORY OF ANGLO-ITALIAN RELATIONS. E. S Scuddbr. 

THE BATILE OF FLANDERS. Ken.neth Adam. 

QUISLINGS. WALtER TscHUPriK. 

WILL AMERICA FIGHT? John alters, 

GERMANY VERSUS HITLER. Jan Pfterson. 

DEATH TO THE I UHREK. “E.?”. 

RATIONED RECIPES. Vahdah Bordeaux. 

TURKEY TODAY. Dr. Bernard Lewis. 

HINTS FOR THE HOME GUARD. Lt.-Col. D. C. L. Fitzwilliam, C.M.G. 

In preparation 

YOUR IK)CKET AND THE WAR. Donald Tyerman. 

WOMEN AT WAR. Storm Jameson. 

THE OCCUPIED TERRIl OKIES. Necley Farson. 

ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Juveniles 

THE WIZARD OF OZ BOOKS 

by L. Frank Baum 

The American children’s classic “The Wizard of Oz’’ lias been received with ^reat success 
by the British public. Hutchinson’s have obtained the complete rights for this wonderful 
book, which is rated as equal to our immortal story “Alice in Wonderland" by all Americans. 
The following titles are available : 

1. WIZARD OF OZ. 5s. net. 9-14 years. 

containing the complete text and 8 coloured illustrations. Cloth binding and coloured 
wrapper. Leaf 9x7. 208 pp. 

2. WIZARD OF OZ. 3s.6d.net. 9-14 years. 

Containing the complete text and 8 coloured illustrations, with a printed paper cover 
and wrapper. Leaf 9x7. 208 pp. 

3. WIZARD OF OZ. IS. net. 9714 years. 

A special abridged edition suitable for schools, containing a colour frontispiece, with 
a printed coloured cover. Leaf X 43. 96 pp. 

4. WIZARD OF OZ CUT-OUT BOOK. 6d.net. 6-9 years. 

Containing 12 pp. Leaf 10 X 13. Coloured sections for children to cut out and stand 
up. 

5. WIZARD OF OZ COLOURING BOOK. 6d. net. 6-9 years. 

Containing 16 colour pages and 16 black-and-white pages. Leaf ii x 8, and a coloured 
cover. 

6. WIZARD OF OZ PAINT BOOK. 6d. net. 4-^ years. 

Containing 32 pages of b ack-and-white drawings. Leaf 14^ X lol, and a coloured 
cover. 

7. WIZARD OF OZ STORY BOOK. 6d.net. 6-12 years. 

Containing 64 pages of text and drawings. Leaf 11x8, and a coloured cover. 

8. WIZARD OF OZ PICTURE BOOK. 6d. net. 3-5 years. 

Containing 12 colour pages, including a co cured cover. Leaf 12 X 8. 

9. LAND OF OZ STORY BOOK. 6d. net. 6-12 years. 

This littjie book is a sequel to the Wizard of Oz Story Book. 48 pages. Leaf 
14 J X 8 and a coloured cover. 

10. LAND OF OZ PAINT BOOK. 6d. net. 4-8 years. 

Containing 32 pages of black-and-white drawings. Leaf 13 x 8^, and a coloured cover. 

THE HOUSE THE MOLES BUILT. Told and Illus- 

trated by Dorothy BURROUGHES. Thcstorvofafamilyofmoles, 

told by Dorothy Burroughes, with pictures iu colour aiul line by the author. 6-9 
years. 5s. net. 

THE VOYAGE TO THERE AND BACK. By Edith 

AND Peter Eraser. -The adventures and exploits of Higgle the Piggle, 
Dennis the Duck, Tufty the Pup. Told by Edith Fraser, with pictures in colour and 
line by Peter Fraser. 6-<; years. 5s. net. 

FIGGLE FROG SEES LIFE. By Isobel St. Vincent .\nu 

Helen Haywood. ^ drama of the duckpoml. Flggle Frog meets Felice the 
French Frog, and rescues her from pinite water-rats who have sunk her latiier's ship 
and stolen the ciugo of cheese. With beautiful lUusUatioas in colour and line by 
Helen Haywood. 6-9 years, .sn. net. 

NIGGS, THE LITTLE BLACK RABBIT. ToJd and Ulus- 

trated by Dorothy Burroughes. Niggs is the only black rabbit 

in a family of seven brown brothers. Because of his colour the brotliers look down on 
him. In an atlventure with two roblier weasels he proves that hjs outside colour tloes 
not affect his true worth. Told by Tiorothy Bunoiighes and illustrated fh colour and 
- line by the autlior, 0 -9 years, “js net. 

ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Juveniles 

A TALE OF WHOA. Written and Illustrated by Muriel 

AND Sherman Cooke. Whoa was a wooden hobby horse. He lived in 
a nursery with Mimsey-the-Rag-DoU, Trunky-the-Elephaut, Tinker-the-Teddy, and 
Slap-the-Scal. One day Whoa and Mimsey set out to sec the world. They have 
many adventures. This is the story. Written and Illustrated by Muriel and Sherman 
Cooke. 4-8 years. 3s. net. 


THE FLYING KANGAROO. Isobel Ann Shead. This is 

an exciting story of the Australian Royal Air Force. Chips Warner joins the Air 
Force Secret Service to find out about a huge black mystery 'plane which has b<ieti seen 
flying in the bush in a very wild part of Australia. He has many adventures before he 
finally uncovers a Nazi plot to smuggle propaganda agents and spies into the country. 

10-15 years. 3s. 6d. net. 


EPIC DEEDS OF THE NAVY. Rear-Admiral H. G. Thurs- 

FIELD, R.N. Admiral Thursfield has written his first book for boy^, and as 
he is the Editor of Brassey's Annual, and the best known authority on the Navy, an 
authentic and inspiring book is assured. The book deals only with the tasks which 
the Navy have had during the present war. Every boy should have a copy of this 
outstanding and thrilling account of Britain’^ sea might. 12-16 years. 7s. -fid. net. 


ROMANTIC STORY OF THE IRON ROAD. Cecil J. Allen, 

M.Inst.T. Mr. Allen is the authority on railways in Britain and has written a large 
number of books for boys on this subject. In the “Romantic Story of the Iron Road” 
not only are British railw'ays discussed in detail, but also manv interesting points 
regarding the development of railways abroad. The book is illustrated with 290 
photographs from Mr. Allen’s collection showing the latest developments in all branches 
of railway machinery. 10-15 years. 65. net. 


LASIUS, THE LUCKY ANT. Nina Frey. This delightful 

little study of an ant family will prove of high educational value for children. Lasius 
is the first bom of the family of a Queen .\nt. From the day she can crawl her job in 
life is to provide food and a clean shelter for her many brothers and sisters. How she 
succeeds in keeping the family alive is an interesting story which boys and girls will 
thoroughly enjoy. 7-12 years. 2s. 6d. net. 


STAR. THE STORY OF A FOAL. William Fawcett. 

This is the life story of a foal called Star. It gives an outline of his life from a tiny 
baby until he is taught how to be most useful to his master. The author has illus- 
trated this delightful book with 100 half-tone illustrations w’hich show the horse in 
its development in all the various uses to help man in his conquest of nature. 80 pp. 
Leaf 8J x 71 , and a full colour wrapper. 6-10 years. 6b. net. 


THE NAVY IS HERE. H. George Franks. This is the 

story of Britain’s Sea Power and it makes enthralling reading for young people. 
The story will explain to Young Britons how we have managed to build and develop 
the British Empire by our command of the Seven Seas, lo - 15 years. 5s. net. 


BOO-BOO AND JUBILEE. A delightful little picture 

book jxjrtraying the antics of the young chimpanzee Jubilee. 128 pp. Leaf 7i x 
4J, and a coloured cover. 3 6 years. 6d. net 


AU- PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Juveniles 

PAPER CUTS FOR CHILDREN. Children can make 

many useful and decorative paper articles for the home. This little book shows 
exactly how children can accomplish this. 24 pp. Leaf ii| x 8i, and a coloured 
^oover. 6-12 years. 6d. net. 

1. ALICE IN WONDERLAND PAINT BOOK. 4-8 years. 

6d. net. 

2. ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS PAINT 

HOOK. The publishers have obtained the exclusive rights to reproduce the 
original Sir John Tenniel line illustrations in the above two paint boo^. This is 
the first cheap painting books which have been produced of these two titles. 32 pp. 
of black-and-white illustrations. Leaf 13J x 8^. 4-8 years. 6d. net. 

1. THE PYMS OF YARRAMBEAT. Rosalind Miller. 

This is a sequel to “Marjory Pym.” which sold 10,000 copies. The story deals with 
the further adventures of Marjory, Wafred and David on a farm called Yarrambeat 
in Australia. 264 pp. Leaf 7I x 4^. half-tone illustrations. 10-15 years. 3s. fid. 
net. 

2. CHUPPY AND PIP. Gertrude Hart. Miss Hart in 

her new story displays the same sympathy and understanding of children which 
made her first book “Chubby" so popular. The adventures Of the girl Chubby, and her 
brother Honakl, make this delightful story a permanent milestone in the hves of all 
boys and girls. Leaf 7i x 4J. 208 pp. 3 half-tone illustrations. 9-12 years. 3s. fid. 
net. 

WHO WAS OLD WILLY ? Milward Kennedy. Harry 

Dawson discovers “Old Willy" lying dead on a seat in Woodsomes garden. Many 
strange things come to light when the doctor and Harry’s father explore the Wood- 
somes mansion. No one knew if Mr. ITogsome was Old Willy, and this is the mystery 
which the young readers have to solve. Milward Kennedy is a well-known reviewer 
in the Sunday Times, and th’s excellent book is his first adventure story for boys. “A 
Junior Book Club Choice". 96 pp. Leaf 7i x 44. Colour frontispiece. 9-15 years. 
3s. fid. net. 

HUTCHINSON’S 

FAMOUS CENTURY OMNIBUSES 

CLOTH LEATHER 

A CENTURY OF HORROR. Edited by Deknis Wheatdev 
A CENTURY OF BOYS’ STORIES. Edited by Francis Brett Young 
A CENTURY OF WESTERN STORIES. Edited by George Goodchild 
A Cl'NTURY OF GHOST STORIES. 

A CENTURY OF N.\TURE STORIES. With an Introduction by J. W. Robertson 
Scott. 

THE SECOND CENTURY OF HUMOUR. Illustrated by Fougasse 

THE SECOND CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES. Edited by Sir Hugh Wali ole 

A CAVALCADE OF HISTORY. Edited by Claud Golding 

THE SECOND CAVALCADE OF HISTORY. Edited by Claud Golding 

MORE FAMOUS TRIALS. Edited by the Earl of Birkenhead 

THE IT RESIDE OMNIBUS. 

SECOND CENTURY OF DETECTIVE STORIES. Edited by E. C. Bentley 

ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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The Illustrated Library of Modern Knowledge 

Conquest of Space and T ime Series : 

No. r. THE RAILWAY. Dr. Edgar Schieldrop. Fore- 
word by Sir Rovald Matthews, Chairman of the Tendon and North Eastern Rail- 
way. 137 JUustrattons on art paper, ^s. 6d. 


No 2. THE HIGHWAY. Dr. Edgar Schieldrop. Fore- 
word by Sir Charles Brfssi-y, CB, C B E,, D Sc (tng), President Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution 140 Illustrations on art paper. 7s 6ii. 


No. 3. THE HIGH SEAS. Dr. Edgar Schieldrop. 

Foreword by Sir Archibald Hurd 135 Illustrations on art paper. 7s. 6d. 


No. 4. THE AIR. Dr. Edgar Schieldrop. Foreword 

by CoLONFL J. E. T Moore-Bkabazov, M P. About 150 Illustrations on art paper. 75 6d. 


General Educational Volumes 

MESSENGERS FOR MANKIND. W. L. Randell, lately 

Editor-m-Chief, FJectncal Press. The remarkable story of the beginnings and dcvclopi- 
ment of world communications About 100 Illustrations on art paper. 7s 6d. 


THE WORLD UNDER THE SEA. B. Webster Smith, 

author of "World m the Past" 7s 6d 

THE LAND. Anthony Hurd. A comprehensive survey 

of the work and pursuits of the English countryside today by the \grirultural Corres- 
pondent toThel imes Large Demy 8 vo A bout 100 Illustrations on art paper. 7s 6d. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY. J, Perky Robinson. An interesting 

clearly written account of the position which industry fills in the life of the nation 
today. Large Dcmv 8 vo About 100 I flustrations on art paper. 7b 6d. 


Magnificent Limited Editions 

HOOFBEATS. Warren T. Halpin. A magnificent collec- 
tion of 6'5 full-page and 65 spot drawings by Warren T Halpin, whose authentic 
and superbly artistic action pictures of horses m sports are well known to artists and 
sportsmen alike. Large quarto 1 20 I llusiraitons Limited edition of 100 copies. £335. 


FISH BY SCHALDACH. William J. Schaldach. Collected 

Etchings, Drawings and Water-colours of Trout, Salmon and other Game 1 ish. 
William J Schaldach, who has long been Known as one of the premier etchers and 
pamters of game fish, has brought together for the hrst time under one cover his 
inimitable work on hsb and fishing subjects Large quarto. 60 aquatone pictures 
and 8 pages in full colour. Ltmii^ edition of 100 copies £3 3s. 


WILDFOWLTNG WITH A CAMERA. Lorene Squire. 

To get these astonishing intimate picture^,, Lorene Squire braved dust storms and 
heavy ram:* Lac h of these hundred pfiotographs rejirescnts hours of lalxiur on Miss 
Sijuin 's part hours spent crawling through the mud and roods of marshes to gam 
the necessary vintage point from which most accurately and artistically to picture 
the bird-* and hours spent in producing each of the final prints rcprociuced herein 
m aquatcjne, the best mediiim that modern engraving methods afford. 

Large quarto 100 full page illustrations Bound in natural linen cloth, stamped in 

dark blue. £2 2S. 
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Scientific and T echnical Publications 

WEATHER PREDICTION. Major R. M. Lester, 

F.R.Mkt.Soc. la non-tcchnical language this lx;ok shows how the man-in-the-street 
may predict with surprising accuracy the approaching weather in his own locality; 
how the hundreds of observers throughout the British Isles collect their data for the 
Meteorological Ofl&ce reports ; how weather research is being carried on into the upper 
regions of the stratosphere ; how international observers co-ordinate ; how weather 
instruments are used, and weather maps made ; how the different types of weather 
form and develop ; and how climates are caused and change. Demy Svo. 47 illtis- 
trations. los. 6d. net. 


STORY-WEAVING. Francis Vivian, author of “Death 

at the Salutation”, “The Arrow of Death”, etc. “Story-Weaving” endeavours to resolve 
the framework of the short story, and its complementary elements, into a definite 
number of constants, which, it is believed, must exist if the story is written to be read 
by the public and not merely to pass an idle hour for the writer. It is a text-book, 
not a conversational treatise on the generalities oi writing. Crovm Hvo. 5s. net. 


THE HEAD SAYS ... J. Edward Brown, B.A. Mr. 

Brown is a Bachelor of Arts with first-class honours in English. He holds the Univer- 
sity of Wales teaching diploma, and the Board of Ediication teachers’ certificate. 
This book is intended for teachers, especially young teachers. 'J'hc author treats of 
the multifarious details of a teacher’s working life on which knowledge is usually 
gained only by personal experience. We learn by making mistakes. But here is 
opportunity to leani from the mistakes and self-adjustments of a teacher whos<« 
varied experience is short enough for him to remeinl>er those early errors. Crou’n bw. 
4s. 6d. net. 


DRY BATTERIES : How to Make Them. G. Bernard 

Hughes. Published information regarding dry-battery manufacture is even 
more scanty, and much that appears in this book has never l>eforc been printed. The 
jxjtential manufacturer will find here every single fart wliich will enable him to make 
torch and flash-lamp batteric*s, general purpose cells, inert cells and high-tension 
wireless batteries, all well adapted for storage and having a high capa''ity. Scientific 
education and technical training is unnecessary and the outlay on plant need not be 
large. Drmv 8i»o. Illustrated. net. 


SECOND EDITION 

BOM.ER FEED WATER TREATMENT. F. J. Matthews, 

B.Sc. (Hons.). The author first describes the various t^T^s of natural waters and 
their unsuitability for boiler feed. He next deals with the principal oi>erating troubles, 
giving the oldej- corrective measures first and then showing how their failings have 
necessitated the development of modem improvements. Each remedy, including 
those which arc not entirelv successful in every tvjie of case, is discussed in detail. 
Demy 8110. 52 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. -f 2S. 6d. war costs. 

WORKS BOILER PLANT. F. J. Matthews, B.Sc. (Hons.). 

This book is intended to deal primarily with the small, average works plant. In small 
works the engineer in cliarge usually has to attend to everything, and consequently 
has to neglect the boiler-house for other pressing duties, or to delegate duties to 
subordinates. This volume presents concisely information on economical operation 
useful for the foreman or his subordinates who are delegated to watch steam-raising 
matters. The tables and sketches greatly enhance the book’s usefulness. Demv Svo. 
Illustrated. Pnn’isiotial price 7s 6d. 
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Scientific and Technical Publications 

CALCIUM SUPERPHOSPHATE AND COMPOUND 
FERTILISERS : Their Chemistry and Manufacture. 
P. Parrish, F.I.C., M.I.Chem.E., M.I.Gas E., A. Ogilvie, 

M.I.Mxch.H. "Calcium Superphosphate and Compound Fertilisers" covers the whole 
subject of chemical manures in a comprehensive manner, and is lavishly illustrated. 
The latest processes for the manufacture of calcium superphosphate are fully treated, 
the mechanical handling of bulk materials is dealt with in all its aspects, and the 
{HtKess of con^unding manures is described from chemical, engineeriug and economic 
▼iewpoiuts. Crown 4<o. 154 illustrations. 35s. net 


MODERN RUBBER CHEMISTRY. Dr. Harry Barron. 

Ph.D., B.Sc., A.I.C. Dr. Barron’s work brings the subject of rubber and its chemistry 
up to date. He puts forward the essentials of rubber practice in as simple and under' 
standable language as possible, while by careful distribution of the chapters the 
author deals with the significance of ail the chemical principles involved, making the 
book an invaluable work of reference. Demy 8 vo. Illustrate. i8s. net. 


THE MAKING AND MOULDING OF PLASTICS. 
L. M. T. Bell, A.U.C.N., Lecturer in Plastics Borough 

Polytechnic. This book is simply written and discusses the history, the present-day 
essentials and the probable future developments of plastic moulding. In order to 
extend the field the author has also included some discussion of processes of resinifica- 
tkm and provided information that will be of interest to those with considerable 
experience of the trade. Medium 8 vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


ARC-WELDING HANDBOOK. Karl Meller. Trans- 

lated by J. E. Wkbb Gincex, D.F.H., .\.M.I.E.E. The object of this handbook is to 
enable the operator to understand the processes involved in arc-welding, and to 
utilize the results of the latest research in improving and simplifying his work. It 
will also be found useful to foremen and others entrusted with the training of welders, 
and of assistance in assessing their progress. Crovm bvo. 83 illustrations. 8s. fid. net. 


FOUNDATIONS AND EARTH PRESSURES. C. Hyde 

Wollaston, M.I.Struc.E. I^te Chief Engineer, P.W.D. Govt of 

Burma. A careful study of these pages will convince the reader that the science of 
"soil mechanics" is not as vague and uncertain as is generally supposed. The propxirties 
of soil', as described in this book, can be gaiigcd by individual tests, which are fuUy 
described, for cohesion, compression, permeability and load-carrying capacity. 

8 vo. Illustrated. 21s. 

THE READING AND WRITING OF ENGLISH. E. G. 

Biaggini. "A stimulating exp^ition. . . . His book will not only be found of 
value in educational centres of any kind ; it suggests as well a new parlour game which 
genuinely combines profit with pleasure ." — The T imes Literary Supplement. Crown 8 vo. 

4S. fid. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY. E. G. Biaggini. The 

author of "Education and Society" has set out in this book his attempts to discover how 
the man in the street responds to written appeals to his intelligence and feelings, and 
gives a dissertation on the conclusions derived from the evidence and from the author’s 
experience as a teacher. Crown 8 vo. 4s. fid. net. 
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Scientific and T echnical Publications 

MAN’S MARCH THROUGH THE AGES. P. T. English. 

The author describes bin book as "a thumb-nail sketch of world evolution”, but this is 
too modest and inadequate. It is, in fact, a brilliant summary of the history of the great 
civilizations of the world and will rank as one of the most concise and illuminating 
works of its kind ever written. Crou n Svo. i^s. 6d. net. 


CHIROPODY TODAY. Edna S. and Florence Boothway, 

M.A.C.Ch., L.Ch. a practical but simply worded handbook for students of chiropc^y 
has long been needed, so that the present work will be gladly welcomed. The following 
is a list of chapter headings : Bones and Arches of the Foot ; Ligaments ; Muscles ; 
Circulation of the Blood ; Arteries ; Veins ; Lymphatic System and Nerves ; Skin 
Structure and Disorders ; Nails and Uieir Disorders ; General Foot Troubles ; Instru- 
ments ; Setting up the Surgery ; General Hints ; Lotions and Dressings ; Glossary ; 
Index. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Provisional Price 5s. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ANAESTHESIA. M. D. 
Nosworthy, M.A., M.D., B.Cli. Cantab. Anaesthetist to 
Westminster Hospital , and Grosvenor Hospital for Women. 

“This is a first-rate book for any man to study when he is l>eginning to give anseesthetics 
That is not to say that it contains nn sub'^tance for the experienced anaesthetist ; 
indeed it is so well conceived and clearly written that the expert may gain much from 
its perusal.” — Lancet, Crown Svo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SHORT-WAVE THERAPY. Dr. 
Ing. Holzer and Dr. Med. Weissenberg. Translated 

by Tustina Wilson and Charles Dowse. “Here is to be found the best presentation 
of the technical aspects of ultra-short waves available in book fcMin. Every practical 
worker in short-wave therapy should possess a copy of this book.” — Lancet. Medium 
Demy Svo. Illustrated. 12s.6d.net. 


INSULIN : Its Production, Purification and Ph3\siological 
Action. D. W. Hill, B.Sc., Ph.D., and F. O. Howitt, 

M.Sc., F.I.C., Ph.D. With a preface by Professor E. C. Dodds. “The book attains 
a highly valuabh' object in that it is provocative of further research. The book is 
attractively presented, and the subject matter most clearly arranged. Above all, the 
bibliographies at the end of every chapter will be of inestimable value.” — Nature. 
Demy Svo. Illustrated. 12s. Od. net. 


ESSENTIALS OF MODERN MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
Vincent Norman, M.D., M.R.C.P.Lond., F.R.C.S. Edin., 
D.P.H.Lond. 

*‘We c.an most w’armlv recommend. In our opinion it is by far 
the best guide to modern treatment available at the present time.” — Medical Times, 
Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 


POISON : the History, Constitution, Uses and Abuses of 
Poisonous Substances. Hugo Glaser. Translated by 

Marguerite Wolff. ‘‘Not only most ineresting reading, but is a mine of information. 
No medical man could fail to Icam something useful from it.” — I'he Medical Press. 
Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Scientific and Technical Publications 

THE HISTORY OF THE SURGEONS’ COMPANY 1745- 
1800. Cecil Wall, M.A.. DM. F.R.C.P. With u 

IbrewoTxl by Sir D’Arcy Powrr, K.B.E. *'A use>ful pirce of work be adds srvc-, 
valuable appendices containing dates and figures which it is hard othenrisc to conic* 
by."—Brit$sh Medical Journal. Demy 8po. lUus.>aSed. loa, 6d. net. 


RACE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT : A Study of Mineral 
Deficiency in Human Evolution. J. R. de la H. Marett. 

“In the pioneer work before us Mr. Marett sets forth a theory of the essential causal 
action of the environment <wi the individual and so on the social and political group. 
His inquiry is ‘an attempt to associate the discordant categories of the oivanic and 
the inorganic by as close a nexus as the existing evidence allows.' The bridge across 
the gap is built on the fact that man eats to live.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 
Large Demy Svo. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


HEAD, HEART AND HANDS in Human Evolution. 
R. R. Marett. F.B.A., M.A., D.Sc. Oxon. Ll.D. St. And. 

“The man who is to understand the beliefs and practices of nature’s peoples must 
have a peculiarly flexible and sensitive form of sympathy. He must be able to view 
things as Alice did in Wonderland. The Rector of Exeter College has this gift. . . . 
It is just because of his alert mind and quickened sympathy that Dr. Marett is so 
excellent a guide to the mind of the savage.” — S ir Arthur Keith in The British 
Medical Journal. Demy Svo. los. 6 < 1 . net. 


CUSTOM IS KING ; Essays Presented to R. R. Marett. 
Edited by L. H. Dudley Buxton, contributor, r c.c.seiig- 

man, L. H. Dudley Buxton, Ernest A. Hooton, O. G. S. Crawford T. K. Peniuman, 
Konrad Theodor Preuss, Diamond Jenness, Beatrice Blackwood, E. E. Evaus- 
Pritchard, C. von Freer- Haimendorf, H. J. Rose, R. S. Rattray, Henry Balfour, 
Raymond Firth, A M. Hocart, D. Westerman, R. M. Dawkins, Marius Barbeau, 
Leonhard Adam, M. Ftxtes, Demy Svo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


BIOLOGICAL BOTANY. Professor R. Ruggles- Gates, 

F.R.S. There are many excellent works on botany, but Professor Ruggles-Cates’s 
new volume differs from all of them in that it approaches the subject from a biological 
point of view. Based on bis lectures to F'irst-Year students of the London University, 
the work contains over 150 magnificent illustrations, many of which are unique. 
Large Demy Svo. Illusiraied. Provisional price 25s. net. 


COSMETIC ART AND SCIENCE. Dr. Fred Winter. 

Dr. Winter b the foremost authority on cosmetics, and it is no mean achievement of 
his that he has been able to condense into one volume all the most important features 
of cosmetic art and science. His work contains all the necessary formulae and instruc- 
tions few making every type of beauty aid and cosmetic. Large Demy tvo. Provisional 
price 2 IS. net. 
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2i million Parts already sold 

HUTCHINSON’S 

TICTORIAL 

HISTORY of the WAR 

Edit’d by WALTER HUTCHINSON 

M.A., I' .R.G.S., F.R.A.R, F.R.S.A., F.Z.S., Barrister -<11' Law 

A complete and authentic record appearing in weekly parts every 
'Thursday at 7d. (and in volume form every other month). Volumes 
I to VI are now ready. The Vllth and Vlllth volumes are in course of 
preparation and subsequent volumes will appear every other month. 

')rld-Famous Contributors 


No trouble or expense has been spared to provide the finest possible editorial material 
by experts in their own field. Whether it is a written contribution, broadcast speech, or 
surv'ey given iu the House of ComnKms, every word is authoritative. 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. The Most Hon. MARQUESS OF 7ET- 
(Broadcast.) LAND, o.c.i.e. : India's Magnifi- 

SiR PHILIP GIBBS, K.B.E. : Why Britain emt Contribution. 

Came In. The Rt. Hon. Sik NEVILE HENDERSON, 

IAN HAY (Maj.-Gen. John Hay Bcith, The Origin of the War. (Report. 1 

C. B.E., MX., Director of IhiWic Relations, The Rt. Hu.n. NEVILLE CHAMBEK- 

War Office) : Then and Now — 1014-1039. LAIN, p.c., m.i*. : Britain’s War and Peiue 

The Rt. Hon WINSTON CHURCHILL, Aims. (Speech.) 

r.c., c.H. (Prime Minister) : The Miracle The Rt. Hon. Sir KINGSLEY WOOD, 
of Dunliirk. (Speech.) p.c., m.p. (Chancellor of the Exchequer): 

The Rt. Hon. LORD CHATFIELD, g.c.b.. The Road to Viitor^’. 

K.c.M.G. c.v.o, : Co-o[>eraiion of the Set- The Rt. Hon. L R- CLYNF.S, m.p.: 

rices. Britain’s Larder ii Fuller This lime. 

Admiral GORDON CAMPBELI , v.c. The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 

D. s.o. : How the Convoy System Works. k.g., g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e. (Broadcast.) 

Volumes I to V contain more than 3100 magnificent illustrations printed on finest British 
art pap>er, a nuralier of splendid plates, numerous exclusive drawings by eminent artists, and 
many modem maps specially drawn for this work by Geographia, Ltd. 

Fiye Feautiful Findings 

RED CLOTH, attractively lettered in gold foil 9s. 6d. per volume 
BLUE REXINE, real gold lettering and em- 
bossed design . . . . . . 10s. 6d. per volume 

QUARTER RICH LEVANT MOROCCO 

GRAINED BASH- Red or Green . . 12s. 6d. per volume 

HALF RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 

BASIL. Red or Green .... 16s. 6d. per volume 

FULL RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 

BASIL. Red or Green . . . .19s. 6d. per volume 

A STANDARD WORK FOR EVERY HOME 
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HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSAL BOOK CLUB 

President : 

Waltkr Hutchinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., F.R.S.A., F.Z.S., Barrister-at-Law 
Books published from 7s. 6d. to 21s. for ONLY 2 b 6d. 

The of the best books by best-selling authois. 

No subscription or membership fees. 

The co-operation of nine leading publishers. 

No irksome restrictions. 

Not a library subscription scheme — each selection remains your own property. 

It costs nothing to join — there are no subscription or membership fees ! Hutchinson’s 
Universal Book Club is not a library subscription scheme. Every month the Club 
issues to its members, for 2S. 6d. only, a handsomely produced book of outstanding 
merit, and the book remains the member’s own property. 

Such a scheme would not be possible but for the vast resources and organization of 
Messrs. Hutchinson (the largest publishers in the world). All of our associated com- 
panies (Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Janrolds, John Long, Stanley Paul, Selwyn fk 
Blount, etc.) are co-operating with the Club. 

The books issued by the Club are entirely unabridged and identical with the editions 
purchased by the general public at 7s. 6d. to 2rs. 

Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club has already arranged to provide members with 
books by such famous authors as; SIR PHILIP GIBBS— GILBERT FRANKAU 
—FRANK SWINNERTON— LADY ELEANOR SMITH— NAOMI JACOB— 
PETER MENDELSSOHN— ETHEL MANNIN— DENNIS WHEATLEY— RAFAEL 
SABATINI— LION FEUCHTW ANGER— WILLIAM GUY CARR, etc., etc. 
Congratulations on the formation of the Club have been received from many eminent 
authors and others. 

FRANK SWINNERTON writes ; ‘T offer my congratulations. It deserves the 
encouragement of all who know how great is the ne^ of vast numbers of readers 
far cheap, good books, and how immense are the resources of the Publishers who 
are unit^ in sponsoring Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club.” 

Some of the Club’s previous issues : *'This Nettle, Danger’', by 
Sir Philip Gibbs ; “This Porcelain Clay”, by Naomi Jacob ; “The 
Sword of Islam”, by Rafael Sabatini ; “Royal Regiment”, by 
Gilbert Frankau ; “Ballade in G Minor,” by Ethel Boileau. 

By special arrangement with the National Book Association, members of Hutchinson’s 
Universal Book Club have the option of obtaining, for 2s. 6d. only, as additional books, 
copies of any of the National Book Association selections. (A full list of all titles 
obtainable irill be sent to you upon enrolment or by request. ) 

Write for Prospectus giving full details: HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSAL BOOK 
CLUB, Paternoster House, 32-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. (City 3200). 

BIRDS OF OUR COUNTRY and of the Dominions, Colonies 

and Dependencies : their Life, Eggs, Nests and Identification, arranged alphabetically 
from A-Z. 

A BEAUTIFUL STANDARD WORK 

It is published in a handy pocket size, in two volumes, with 18 coloured plates and 
over 500 beautifully reproduced half-tone illustrations on the finest art paper. It 
was wonderful value in peace time but is extraordinary value in war time. 

An AUTHORITATIVE W’ORK 

Advisory Editor DAVID SETK-SMITH, Curator to the London Zoological Society, 
known to millions of radio listeners as the “Zoo-Man”. This important work can also 
be obtained in 24 parts at yd. each, 

FOUR MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS 

This work is available in four durable and attractive bindings at the following prices : 


Cloth, blocked with a handsome design and lettering on Art 

Vellum. ......... los. 6d. each volume 

Rexine, blocked in real gold on side and spine . . .12s. 6 d. „ „ 

Quarter rich red Levant Morocco-graine^l Basil blocked in real 

S )ld with Art Vellum sides ...... 15s. fid. „ „ 

rich red Levant Morocco-grained Basil blocked in real 
gold .......... 173. fid. „ ,, 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 

Chairman of Publishing Committee : 

Walter Hutchinsont m.a., p.r.g.s., f.r.a.i., f.r.&.a., f.z.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

TTIE AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Formed in 1037 , the National Book Association is the oldest and most firmly established 
of all Book Clubs. 

It is strictly non-party, but it upholds the principle of Constitutional Government. 
Love of individual liberty, the right to discuss freely any subject, political or other- 
wise, which concerns them, is one of the predominant characteristics of the British 
j^ople. Such is the creed of the National Book Association, 

The foremost aim of the Association is to bring the very best informative and educative 
books on current affairs within the reach of everybody. Nearly forty books have been 
issued by the Association since its formation. 

HOW TO JOIN 

It costs absolutely nothing to enrol as a member — there are no subscription or member- 
ship fees. Each month the Association issues to its members, for 2 S. 6d. ONLY, a 
handsomely produced book of outstanding merit on social, economic and political 
topics, or current world affairs. From lime to time biographical works, historical 
novels, etc., will be issued, the aim of all the Association’s selections being to hammer 
home the greatness of Britain and the Empire, and the sterling achievements of 
the British race. Thus, at a cost of ONLY id. A DAY, you can build up a first-class 
library of outstanding books which you will be proud to own. Remember — this is 
not a library subset ipt’on scheme. Each selection remains your own prop>erty, and 
a member’s only undertaking is to enrol for a minimum period of six months and 
give four weel<3’ notice of eiurellation. 

Write for Prospectus giving full details: NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION; 
Official PuMibhers; HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), Ltd., PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON. 


SOME RECENT SELECTIONS OF THE N.D.A. : 
THE HEART OF FRANCE. George Slocombe. 
LISTEN TO THE COUNTRY. S. P. B. Mats. 
AMONG OTHERS. Lord Elton. 

YOU’RE WEl.COME. Cuari.es GRA\TiS, 

MY ENGLAND. Edward Shank.s. 

LLOYDS : A Historical Sketch by Ralph Straus. 
TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND. Martin Gilkts. 


{Published at los. 6d.) 
[Published at ys. 6d.) 

[Published at 15s.) 
[Published at 7s. 6d.) 
[Published at 7s. 6d.) 

[Published at iSs.) 
[Published at 7s. 6d.) 


New members may ante-date membership so as to obtain all or any of the Association’s 
previous issues. 


HUTCHINSON’S 

PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Edited by 

Walter Hutchinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., F.R.S.A., 

F.Z.S, 

“Hutchinson’s Piotori.al Encyclopaedia” covers the whole wide range of human know- 
ledge from the earliest times right up to the present day. The complete work contains 
5,000,000 words, thousands of interesting articles by experts, nearly 15,000 photo- 
graphs, drawings and diagrams, 80 full-page art and colour plates and maps. 

Cloth Edition. Complete set of 3 Volumes 72s. net. Each Volume 24s. net. 
Rexvie Edition. Complete Set of V'olumts 79s. 6d. net. Each Volume 26s. 6d.net. 
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2/6 BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 2/6 

net 


No. I. HAWORTH PARSON- 
AGE. A p cture of the 
Bro .te Fam ly. Isabel 

C. Clarke. “The best treatment 
of the theme which has yet appeared." 
— Sunday Times. 


No. 2. ROMANCE OF EM- 
PIRE, Philip Gibbs. 

The stoiy of the Empire is a series of 
heroic biographies of men who fought 
hard and dared many dangers and 
sufTered every kind of hardship. In 
this book Sir Philip Gibl's tells in 
graphic language of those early' pioneers 
who won fcM- us the British Empire. 


No. 3. THE COURTSHIP 
OF ANIMALS. W. P. 

PyCR.XFT. Tlie main purpose of this 
book is to show that the emotions of 
"wooine” attain to their fullest inten- 
sity only in the most civilized human 
communities. 

No. 4. THE GHOST BOOK. 

Cynthia Asquith, "sixteen 

authors . . . have joined in a pleasant 
conspiracy to make our flesh creep. . . . 
Strange and mysterious. . . — Daily 

Telt^raph. 

No. 5. PASSION, MURDER 
AND MYSTERY. Bruce 

GkaEMI'L . lovers of the giaie- 

somc will find all they want in this 
collection of tales ” — Sunday Times. 

No. 6. TAHITI : ISLE OF 
DREAMS. Robert 

Keable. "This is a book of rharm 
and personal philosophy which will not 
be forgotten by those who read it.” — 
lllustraled 1 ondon New^. 


No. 7. THE THREE 
BRONTES. May Sinclair. 

*'A book in which there is not a dull 
line upon what is acknowledged to be 
one of the most fascinating subject* in 
the whole range of literature.’’ — The 
late Mr. Clement K, Shokter in the 
Sphere. 


No. 8. LESS THAN THE 
DUST. The Autobiof^raphy 
of a Tramp. Joseph 

Stamper. "A book worth all y^ur 
best-sellers. A book that cuts fight 
down to the bone of life." — Roger 
P ippETr in the Daily Herald. 


No. 9- the JUTLAND 
SCANDAL. Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon. ", . . hu 

account of the battle s so clearly pre- 
sented that the lay mind, perhaps for 
the first time, is enabled to understand 
every phase of the engagement." — 
Morning Post. 


No. 10. HENRY VIII AND 
HIS WIVES. Walter 

JeRROLD. "... a rich mine of 
controversy." — Obsertrr. 

♦No. II. BEYOND KHYBER 
PASS. Lowell Thomas. 

These are the adventures and observa- 
tions of thi.s amazng travel'er in 
Afghanistan, the wild, mountain- 
guarded country in Central Asia. 


No. 12. LHE AND LAUGH- 
TER 'MIDST THE CAN- 
NIBALS. Clifford W. 
Collin SON. F.R.G.S. “No 

more delightful bdok of life in strange 
lands has ever issued from the Press." 
— British Weefdy. 


No. 13. LIKE SHADOWS 
ON THE WALL. W. B. 

M A X W E L L. "An enlightening 
rogues’ g.-illery in which the callousness 
oi crime lb leavened with the sentiment 
of the love and lovers .” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


No. 14. SPOOK STORILS. 

E. b . Benson. Mr Benson is a 
past-master in the art of story-tcllnig 
and the stories conlainexi herein are 
not only thrilling in the extreme, but 
are perfect examples of their kind. 
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^/6 BOOKLOVER'S LIBRARY— continued 
No. 15. KOAMIN' IN THE No. 23. 
GLOAMIN’. Sir Harry MEN. 


Lauder. “Never was any auto- 
biography so vibrant w th the rest of 
life .” — Dundee Courier. 


No. 16. WITH LAWRENCE 
IN ARABIA. Lowell 

Thomas, “a graphic story of one 
of the most romantic adventures .n all 
history.” — Tru'h. 


No. I •7. ^THE KASiOAH OF 
HAJI ABDU EL YEZDI. 
A Lay of the Higher Law. 
SiR Richard F. Burton, 

K.C.M.G. The Kasidah has been 
describefl by some of Sir R‘chard 
Burton’s adnairers as his masterpiece. 


No. 18. THE SOUL OF 
THE WAR. Sir Philip 

Gibbs, scenes and characters of the 
Great War, vivid’ y recreated through 
the eyes of the famous war corres- 
pondent and novel st. 


No. 19. THE SECRET OF 
THE WILD. W. R. 

Calvert, “it i? a book for all who 
love wild scenery and wild life, or can 
apprec'ate poetic writing .” — Tiie Times, 


•No. 20. RED IKE. J. M. 

Denwood and S. Fowler 

Wright. “He (Mr. Denwood) can 
describe with verve and even witli 
m.agnificence the cataclysms of Nature."’ 
— Gerald Gould {Observer). 


No. 21. HELL’S ANGELS 
OF THE DEEP. William 

Guy Carr. “He is graphic and 
direct, full of adventure and fighting, 
so that one marvels that so much 
ootild have happened to one man.” — 
Saturday Revieie. 


No. 22. THE LIFE OF FRED 
ARCHER. E. M. Hum- 

PHRIS. “A well-written and admir- 
ably compiled record of one of the 
greatest periods of Turf history.” — 
The T imes. 


THE HEARTS OF 

H. Fielding-Hall. 

“A book not of one religion nor of 
several . . but of religion. It treats 
of Christianity and Buddhism . . . but 
is not confined to them.” — From the 
author’s Preface. 


No. 24. THE FIRST SEVEN 
DIVISIONS. Lord Ernest 

Hamilton. Being a detailed 
account of the fighting from Mons to 
Ypres. ‘‘A classic in its way, and a 
volume to be treasured and re-read.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 

No. 25. WHITE MAN, 
BROWN WOMAN. T. L. 
Richards with T. Stuart 

Gu R R . The Life Story of a Trader in 
the South Seas. “At last the plain 
unvarnished truth about the South 
Seas ! . . . incredible adventures, an 
amazing story.” — Sunday Graphic. 

♦No. 26. MATI HARI, Cour- 
tesan and Spy. Major 
Thomas Coulson. “One of 

the most amazing books on espionage 
during the war. Secret after secret is 
revealed for the first time ” — Press 
Opinion. 

No. 27. WITH A PASSPORT 
AND TWO EYES. V. C. 
Buckley, F.R.G.S. “...The 

reader can hardly fail to catch the 
reflection of his obvious enjoyment.” 
— Observer. 

No. 28. TOM-TOMS IN THE 
NIGHT. Attilio Gatti. 

“One could not wish for a more vivid 
and exciting book of adveutiire. ” — • 
News Chronicle. 

No. 29. FIRE-EATER. The 
• Memoirs of a V.C. Capt. 
A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., 

D.C.M. “.\n epic . . more thrilling 
than anything in fiction.” — J unius 
{Bystander). 

No. 30. C O L L E C T E D 
SKETCHES AND LYRICS. 

Noel Coward. “Enchanting to 
read and great fun to perform.” — 
Sunday Referee. 
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a/6 BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY— conHnued 

No. 31. KNOWLEDGE IS No. 40. THE LIFE OF SIR 

HENRY ROYCE. Sir 


POWER. A Guide to per- 
sonal culture. Sir Philip 

Gibbs. «a book tbait cannot but be 
useful to the student.” — Scotsman. 


No. 32. KABLUK OF THE 
ESKIMO. Lowell Thomas 

**A fine real-life tale of trade and 
adventure.” — Evenmg Standard. 

No. 33. ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. 
Isabel C. Clarke. “Miss 

Clarke's vivacious study . . . the 
writer has treated her subject imagin- 
atively though wthout losing her 
footing on the safe ground of fact.” 


No 34. 40 O.B. Hugh 

ClELAND Hoy. This book tells 
of the romantic Secret Service oi the 
Adauraity known a? 4.0 O B. 


No. 35. LITTLE TALES 

Lion Feuchtwange r. 

Eight talcs of rich and vtvid quality, 
in^tably arrestuig. 

No. 36. JEW SOSS. Lion 

FeUCHTWANGER. "Absolutely 
bnlhant, filled with colour and excellent 
WTiUng, and in addition tremendously 
exotu^ ” Noel Coward 


No. 37. A TRAVELLER IN 
THE' WEST INDIES 
Owen Rutter. "He seems to 

miM nothing . . bound to take it:, 

place as one of the classic travel books 
about tb^edehgbtful islands "—Sunday 
Tunes. 


No 38. ME : A Chronicle 
About Other People. Naomi 

Jacob. "Altogethera nch mme of 
anecdote, a Uvely and companionable 
book ” — ^Howard Spring (Evening 
S tandard). 


No. 39. VICTORIAN DAYS 
AND WAYS. Mark Ed- 
ward PeRUGINI. "This vol- 
ume IS a wide ranging and well informed 
review of Victorian manners and 
modes ” — Sunday Express 


Max Pemberton. "An 

extraordinarily fascinating book about 
an extraord.nanly fasematmg man.” — 
Sunday Dtspat A. 


No. 41. THE LIFE OF 
CHRISTINA OF 
SWEDEN. Alfred 
Neumann. "H'» gives more of 
the truth and a harder, clearer portrait 
than any of his predecessors.” — Datly 
Telegraph. 


♦No 42. BY GUESS AND 
BY GOD. William Guv 

Carr. This book does for the 
Dr tish Submarine Service what Raiders 
of the Deep did for the German It is 
by a submarine navigating officer and 
makes clear the real manner of life 
led by ihe officers and men of both 
German and British underwater fleets 
during the last war 

No 43 HALF WAY. Cecil 

Roberts "Here, if you want a 
first-hand picture of the nu^fm world, 
IS a book m a thousand, a book you 
cannot afford to miss ” — Sunday 
Express 


No. 44 CONFESSIONS AND 
IMPRESSIONS. Ethel 

MaNNIN " . . an extraordinary 
book which for sheer frankness has few 
English ana’ogucs.” — Sunday Times 


No. 45 WE FIND AUSTRA- 
LIA Charles H. Holmi s 

"He has produced a book that splen- 
didly conveys both his interest and the 
informution which he dug out to satisfy 
it " 


No 46 TICKETS, PLEASE ! 

V. C. Buckley. These am 

vivid and fascinating travel reminis- 
cemes written with freaheess and 
humour 


No. 47. ME— AGAIN. Naomi 

Jacob. "I shall always read her 
autobiographies, however many she 
writes ’* — James Agate in the Daily 
Express 
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»/6 BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY— ionHnued 

No. 48. STOP AND GO. No. 51. REALITIES OF 
V. C. Bucklev, F.R.G.S. war. Philip Gibbs. 


An enchanting volume of travel 
impressions. 

"Packed with interesting facts and 
stories .” — Evening News. 


No. 49. THE PIRATE WIND: 
Tales of the sea robbers of 
Malaya. Owen Rutter, 

F.R G.S. "A book with a thrill to 
almost every page .” — Public Opinion. 


No. 50. THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CAPITALIST. Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn, C.B.E. 

"Sir Ernest Benn’s hook is a judicious 
blend of fact and argument.” — Observer. 


"Nothing that Philip Gibbs writes is 
uninteresting, for he could not be 
unreadable if he tried ,” — Manchester 
Guardian. 


No. 52. LIFE AND SCIENCE. 

David Fraser Harris, 

M.D., D.Sc. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in his Preface says : "His book will 
help to make science widely understood, 
for he has the gift of writing both 
accurately and popularly.” 

No. 53. LIFE OF WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. "EPHESIAN'* 
(C. Bechhofer Roberts). 

The only authentic biography. The 
drama of his dazzling career absorbingy 
unfolded. 


* Out of print at 2/6. Available in leather edition at 4/-. 
{Further titles in preparation) 


The Library of Best-Sellers 


HUTCHINSON’S 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF HUMOUR 


HOW TO BE A MOTORIST. 
Heath Robinson and 
K. R. G. Browne, illustrator 

and author of "How to Make a Garden 
Grow”, "How to Live in a Elat”, etc. 
Over 100 illustrations. 5s. 


LET’S LAUGH. Heath Rob- 
inson. Foreword by 
K. R. G. Browne. Here is a 

book of collected drawings that will 
make you forget these troublous times 
and laugh long and loudly. 5s. 


IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. 

ElIZABIJTH HaYKLAN. Two 
hundred and forty-eight comic drawings 
by the famous Daily Sketch arUst. 5s. 


OBSTINATE ARTIST. W. F. 

Burrows. Two hundrwl and 
forty-eight amazingly funny drawing-, 
by the famous Dailv Sketch artist wlio 
will never do as he is told. 5s. 

GOLF WITHOUT GALL. 

Mex Tuthill. ioo Sketches 

by Scrum . a series of humor- 
ous lessons on how to play golf in 19 
holes. The perfect book for golfers, 
young and old. 5s. 
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RECENT SPRING SUCCESSES 


MISS BAX 01 THI 1 MB\SS\ I mim Bax Drmy dio its 

‘ £.\erv chapter is full of entcrtanuiient — Quren 

MLN M\KT\RS AND MOUMLBANKS B»-\iRLkV Baxter Croun 8vo 8% M 
A brilliantly wntten book — Sunday Graphic 

BO^^LLR HAT R H Mottram Demy 8to 8 I Hus 12s 6d 

A fiscmating book — lie Ttmes 

LtT ME TEI L A OU A C R (.artlr l)nn\ Hio Ulus 16s 

‘ An entertaining book nth in mtmonts of a life thoroughly crijo\r 1 Studw 

THLSr GIKMAXS lows Hixoxir Demy Svo 12s 6d 

VN ell worth rc'iding — Doth rtU^raph 

THL X Al GHT\ Sb^ MOL RS Bernard I ai k 

lMt(,e Ihnn 810 Pronltsptece and 33 Ulus 18s 
‘ A sparkling book of memoirs — Sunday 1 tmes 

SHOOTING W ITHOl T STARS Clifpord Hornbx Demy Svo 16 Ulus 16s 

‘ Brilliantly WTitten and eatei taming —Birmingham Gasetle 

MNL POINDS or ll((T\Gr Maud Parrimi Dcnn Svo Ulus i8s 

Tht Ijest t\pe of str tight from life book — Britannia and I ve 

1 ROM WAR 10 WAR Steihin Graham Demv Svo Ulus los 6d 

A fT«rmating and more U'^cf il book — Mamhester I temnq Neus 

WITH IRONSIDL IN NORTH Rl SSIA Andrew Sot tar 

Demv Svo 32 Ulus 12s 6d 

A narrative that is vivid in the extreme — Birmtnf^ham Gazette 

GENTLFMFN OF THF EMPIRI |ack M(Iarfn Demy Svo 10s 6d 

‘ TcIK a story that has Icng needed to be told — Birmingham (lazetle 

JOHANN STRAl SS H I Ja<ob I arge Demy Svo Ulus i8s 

A gratifeinglv full account of the Strauss family Scotsman 

A COUNTRY BLOKI S CHKONICIL Thomas WashinCton Metcalff 

Croun Sto 8s 6d 

I warmly re ommentl to vou for its w trin humanity its sense of comradeship hii 
inour and understanding of human nature H S Woodham m the Evening News 

THI PRIVATI inr OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA Hans Roger Madol 

Demy Svo 24 Ulus 18s 

G)\es us charming and intimate glimpses of n most gracious Queen — Yorkshire 
I ventng Post 

LN 01 D ROMANIA Hfnrv Bafrliin Demy Svo 16 Ulus i2s 6 d. 

A gtnnl (ompanionable book ' Scotsman 
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Recent Spring Successes 

THESE MEN I KNEW. Rosita Forbes. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 

“Intensely vivid pen-pictures of monarchs, eminent men and dictators.” — Current 
Literature. 

THE WORLD I KNEW. Lours Golding. Large Crown Svo. 8s 6d. 

“A sincere narrative written by a man of unusual intelligence.” — Daily Telegraph. 

THE POLISH WHITE BOOK. Paper 3s 6d. Cloth 5s. 

“As enthralling as the most skilfully written thriller, as moving as a tragedy in the 
high style.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 

JAGGERNAUT. Albert Carr. Large Demy Svo. 16 IIlus. 18s. 

“A wide and scholarly survey.” — Sunday Mercury. 

GOERING : GERMANY’S MOST DANGEROUS MAN. Kurt Sinc.er. 

Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 

“An exciting, topical and interesting book.” — Hampstead News. 

GOOD HUNTING. William Guy Carr. Demy Svo. IIlus. i6s. 

“Full of stories of bravery and daring, all of them vividly related.” — Nottingham 
Guardian. 

TEN YEARS, TEN MONTHS, TEN D.AYS. Antoinette de Szinvei-Mersf 

Demy Svo. Ulus i6s 

“A revealing and intimate picture of King Zog and Queen Geraldine of Albania.” — 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 

WAR OVER PEACE. Charles Graves. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

“Entertaining and informative.” — Yorkshire Evening Press. 

BRITAIN AND NORTH-EAST AFRICA. Major E. W. Polson Newman. 

Demy Svo. los. hd. 

“A successful combination of informative fact and extreme readabihty." — Man- 
chester Evening News. 

WHITHER EUROPE. Arnold Lunn. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Lunn writes his impressions with all the width, depth and content wq have 
learned to expect from so large (and so sound) a mind.” — Observer. 

THE STORY OF POLAND. Bernard Newman. Demy Sno. Ulus. 12s. 6d. 

“A remarkable book — ^it makes enthralling reading.” — Time and Tide. 

WHISTLER’S MOTHER. Elizabeth Mumiord Dcm\ Svo Frontispiece. 16s. 

“A literary portrait and a charming piece of work.” — Sunday 7 imcs. 

KHAKI AND RIFLE GREEN. Lord Dunalley. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 

“Tremendously vivid expressions.” — Books of Today. 

MUSIC : A SHORT HISTORY. Evelyn Porter. Demy Svo. IIlus. los. 6cl* 

“Should appeal to all lovers of music,” — Harrow Observer. 

BRANGWYN. Philip Macfr-Wright. Detny Svo. IIlus. los. 6d. 

“A most lively account of an extraordinary career.” — Daily Telegraph 

FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM. Tancred Borenius. Large Demy Svo IIlus i8s. 
“Will romam the standard work on Mannerheim for many years.” — The Listener. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
2/- “RED JACKET” SERIES 

SPEARS AGAINST US . . . Cecil Roberts 

{i$Uh Thousand) 

THREE INQUISITIVE PEOPLE . Dennis VI^heatley 

{i6th Thousand) 

SEA RAIDERS . . . E. Keble Chatterton 

{22fui Dtousand) 

TURNIP TOPS .... Ethel Boileau 

Thousand) 

THE HIDDEN CITY . . Philip Gibbs 

{64ih Thousand) 

SEEN UNKNOWN .... Naomi Jacob 

(Sfdh Thousand) 

THE GREEN PACK 

Edgar Wallace and Robert Curtis 

(ii8lh Thousand) 

TZIG.^NE .... Lady Eleanor Smith 

[20th Thousand) 

THE BIG BLOCKADE . . E» Keble Chatterton 

{\^h Thousand) 

THE WOMAN OF THE HORIZON Gilbert Frankau 

(60/A Thousand) 

CAPTAIN BLOOD .... Rafael Sabatini 

(198//* Thousand) 

THE GEORGIAN HOUSE . Frank Swinnerton 

{102nd Thousand) 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY . Lady Eleanor Smith 

{(xdh Thousand) 

THE BLACK SWAN . . . Rafael Sabatini 

{loznd Thousand) 

FORBIDDEN TERRITORY . Dennis Wheatley 

{84 /A Thousand) 

ROOTS ..... Naomi Jacob 

(i28/A Thousand) 

PARTING AT MORNING . . Lesley Storm 

(5/A Thousand) 

THE FOREST OF TERRIBLE THINGS E. M. Hull 

{loth Thousand) 

HO TITLE m THIS SERIES ISSUED AT A LOWER PRICE 
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